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THE  EGYPTIAN  UNIVERSITY 


The  Abridged  Version  of  “The 
Book  of  Simple  Drugs’’ 

ADDITIONS  TO  INTRODUCTION 
AND  LETTER  ALIF 


While  the  first  fascicule  of  the  present  publication  was  in 
the  press,  we  learnt  of  certain  books  which  were  of  help  in  the 
explanation  of  the  names  and  nature  of  several  drugs  mentioned 
in  that  fascicule. 

It  was  too  late  to  include  this  information  in  Fascicule  1 , 
and  we  give  it  here.  We  add  (p.  23,  after  No.  41  al-Bakri) 
the  Hispano- Jewish  physician  Junes  Ibn  Is-haq  Ibn  Biklarish 
dr  d/  who  composed  for  the  fourth  King  of  Sara¬ 


gossa,  Ahmad  II.  al-Musta'in  (d.  503  A.H.  -  1110  a.d.)  a  medical 
treatise  al-Musta  ini  fi't  Tibb  j  it  contained  the 

names  and  synonyms  of  simple  drugs,  as  well  as  their  sub¬ 
stitutes.  This  book  was  frequently  u  sed  by  later  pharmacologists, 
although  it  was  never  mentioned  by  al-Ghafiqi.  See  the  learned 
article  on  this  book  by  H.-P.-J.  Renaud,  Trois  etudes  d'histoire 
de  la  medecine  arabe  in  Hesperis  (Paris,  1931)  pp.  135-150. 

Next  to  him  we  name  Abu’l-Walid  Marwan  Ibn  Ganah 

dt  a  Hispano- Jewish  philosopher  and  grammarian 

of  the  Xlth  century  a.d.  who  wrote,  besides  his  other  world- 
famed  works,  a  treatise,  at-Talkhis  ( i.e .  “ the  Resume”) 

on  simple  drugs,  weights  and  measures.  This  book  contained 
many  synonyms  in  Spanish  and  Berber  dialects  and  was  much 
used  by  later  authors.  It  is  sometimes  cited  by  al-Ghafiqi  as 
well  as  by  Ibn  al-Baitar  ;  the  Arabic  original  is  lost. 

Concerning  the  undetermined  plant  Akharsdg  (No.  16, 

page  84)  :  In  a  recent  work  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
Sinai  Peninsula  by  F.  S.  Bodenheiwer  and  0.  Theodor  ( Ergeh - 
nisse  der  Sinai- Expedition.  Leipzig ,  1927),  it  is  said  that  spiders 


live  on  certain  desert-plants,  in  symbiosis  with  different  species 
of  cochineals.  All  the  plants  in  question  produce  sweet  manna, 
in  reality  a  product  of  the  cochineals  (mostly  Trabutina  manni- 
para  and  Najacoccus  serpentinus) ;  these  little  insects  are  protect¬ 
ed  by  a  large  yellow-brownish  spider  Theridium  aulicum  which, 
in  turn,  is  nourished  by  the  sweet  produce  of  the  cochineals.  It 
lives  on  several  desert-trees,  e.g.  Tamarix  nilotica  var.  mannifem 
(tarfd  ),  but  none  of  these  corresponds  to  the  description  of 
aJcharsdg  in  Ibn  Wahshiyya’s  Nabataean  Agriculture.  Thus  the 
question  remains  unsettled. 

Of  much  greater  importance  to  our  present  publication  is 
the  recent  discovery  in  one  of  the  libraries  of  Istanbul  (Con¬ 
stantinople),  by  Dr.  H.  Hitter,  of  an  old  pharmacological  manu¬ 
script  -  Aya  Sofia ,  No.  3711 .  It  contains,  amongst  other  valuable 
matter,  a  “Discourse  on  the  Explanation  of  Drug  Nam.es”  (Maqdla 

*  g. 

f%  Shark  Asmd'  al-Uqqdr  J  ]>y  Abu  "Imran 

Musa  ibn  'Abdallah  al-Isra’ili  al-Maghribi  who  is  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Jewish  physician  and  philosopher  Maimonides.  He 
was  born  in  Cordova  in  1135  a.d.,  emigrated  with  his  family 
first  to  Morocco  and  from  there,  in  1165,  came  to  Egypt  where 
he  became  the  chief  of  the  Jewish  Community  in  Cairo  and  the 
physician-in-ordinary  to  Sultan  Saladin  and  to  two  of  his  sons 
and  successors.  Maimonides  died  in  Cairo  in  December  1204. 
Apart  from  works  on  theological  and  philosophical  questions, 
his  medical  output  was  considerable  (1).  The  above-mentioned 
“  discourse”  was  cursorily  referred  to  by  Ibn  Abi  Usaibi'a  (vol.  II, 
p.  117,  last  line),  but  by  no  other  author.  It  was  therefore 
considered  as  non- authentic.  Thanks  to  Dr.  Ritter,  a  copy  of 
this  treatise  has  now  come  to  light,  written  by  the  hand  of  Ibn 
al-Baitar  himself(2),  who  died  44  years  after  Maimonides.  The 
1\IS.  contains  40o  articles  on  ciru0  -names  in  55  pages.  Maimo- 
nides  gives  the  Arabic,  as  well  as  the  Persian  and  Greek 


H  See  our  Introduction,  p.  24,  No.  43  and  Max  Meyerhof,  U  oeuvre  medicale 
Maimonide,  in  Arehirio  di  Storia  della  Scievza  ( Areheion ),  vol.  XI  (1929),  pp.  136-liV 

(2)  See  for  this  scholar  our  Introduction  No.  50  (p.  27). 


names  of  tlie  drugs,  the  Berber  ones,  and  the  names  in  the 
Moroccan  and  Andalusian  Arabic  vernacular,  and  also  the 
Spanish.  Many  of  these  names  are  corrupt,  and  the  restoration 
and  editing  of  the  text  and  translation  will  require  a  consider¬ 
able  time.  We  shall  collate  our  text  (l)  with  this  MS.  and  shall 
use  the  Synonyms  for  our  commentary.  We  give  here  some 
additions  to  those  that  appeared  under  the  letter  Alif  in  our 
first  fascicule  : — 


No.  10,  Iggas :  Maim.  (No.  13).  The  name  barquq  was 
in  use  in  Morocco  in  the  Xllth  century  a.d. 

No.  15,  Ambarbaris  :  Maim.  (No.  17)  gives  the  Arabic 
names  athwdn  and  as-sawsal 


No.  18,  Anaghallis :  Maim.  (No.  16)  mentions  as  the 

commonest  names  in  Morocco  ' ushbat  al-alaq  (  “leech¬ 

es’  herb  ”). 


No.  28,  Ustukhudus:  Maim.  (No.  6) 
wise  unknown  names  :  washaM  ash-shaikh 
al-ahdniyya 


gives  two  other- 
d)  anq  sunbul 


No.  30,  Iklil  al-Malik  :  Maim.  (No.  7)  :  the  Berber 

•  .t  - 

name  is  tirdzan 


No.  33,  Andrasiyun  :  Maim.  (No.  33):  a  name  of 
undetermined  origin  is  gahanik 

No.  60,  Asabr  Sufr :  Maim,  h  as  a  special  chapter 

(No.  26)  for  asdbi  al-adhard  (“  virgins’  fingers  ”) : 

he  says  :  “  This  is  a  kind  of  black  grapes  with  long  berries 

resembling  dyed  fingers  arranged  in  rows.” 

No.  80,  Afithimun  :  Maim.  (No.  23)  :  the  name  in  use 
in  Spain  was  as-sii  aitira  the  little  thyme  ”). 

No.  105,  Isfing  :  Maim.  (No.  5)  calls  it  isfang  al-bahr 
and  gives  two  more  Arabic  names  which  were  in  use 


(x)  We  owe  a  photographic  copy  of  this  MS.  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ritter. 


in  the  Moroccan  vernacular:  an-naskshdfa  (;‘the  absorb¬ 
ent'1)  and  sufat  al-bahr  (u  the  sea-fleece  ’). 

No.  109,  Isfidhag  :  Maim.  (No.  20)  gives  the  vernacular 
Arabic  name  in  use  in  Morocco  :  al-baydd  (“the  whiteness 5?). 

No.  110,  Isring :  Alum.  (No.  28)  spells  the  name  usrung 
«  «• 

tr  and  gives,  for  this  minium,  as  Arabic  names  al-basdliqun 
and  az-zarqun  —  OjiJuJI.  This  latter  name  is  still  extant 

in  the  Spanish  language  as  azarcon. 

No.  112,  Infaha :  Maim.  (No.  30)  gives  the  Arabic  name 
al-aqd  Mi*)!  and  the  undetermined  (Spanish  or  Berber  ?)  name 
alinu 

No.  114,  Ibn  rIrs  :  Not  recorded  by  Maim.  Myogale 
(  (jLuoyaXT)  )  of  Diosc.  designs  the  shrew-mouse  (Sorex  vulgaris 
and  Crocidura  aranea) ;  their  Arabic  names  are,  according  to 
Sharaf  (pp.  240  and  836),  far  at  as-sdmm  and  far  at  al-mish 
dLil  oj  Is ojb 

Under  the  Bibliography  we  omitted  to  say  that  our  quoe 
tations  from  Dawud  (p.  44)  refer  to  the  best  edition  of  his 
Tadhkira  (Cairo,  Wahbiyya,  1281,  in  three  volumes). 


LETTER  BA’ 


—  245  - 


LETTER  BA’  V 

111.  Balasan  Balm  of  Gilead  (Commipliora  Opo- 
balsamum  Engl.)  (Led.  No.  336). 

Diosc.  I  (19)  :  The  size  of  its  tree  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  turpentine-tree  (Butni  J21.,  Pistacia  terebinthus  L.)  or  the 
7rupa*av8a  (_ pyrakantha ,  Crataegus  oxycantha  L.).  It  has  leaves 
like  those  of  the  rue  (sadhdb  ^Lu)  only  whiter,  longer-lived, 
more  minute  and  differing  from  it  in  roughness^  height,  (fol. 
16  r.)  and  size.  It  is  only  found  in  the  Valley  of  Judaea.  The 
flour  sticking  like  hair  to  the  balsam-tree  is  called  ''the  mown 
perhaps  it  is  so  called  because  it  is  easily  collected.  The  oil  of 
the  balsam-tree,  however,  exudes  after  the  rise  of  the  Dog  Star  ; 
the  tree  is  then  scarified  by  means  of  an  iron  scalpel  and  a 
very  small  quantity  is  exuded  — so  small  that  only  between 
50  and  60  pounds  (rati  )  are  collected  every  year.  It  is 
sold  on  the  spot  for  double  its  weight  in  silver.  The  kind  that 
is  fresh,  clear,  free  from  any  acidity  in  odour,  but  possessing  a 
trong  smell,  easily  liquefied,  soft  and  slightly  stinging  the 
tongue,  is  the  best.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  the  oils  of 
terebinth,  henna  ( hinnd  Lawsonia  inermis  L.),  the  mastich- 

tree  (Pistacia  lentiscus  L.),  the  lily  ( sawsan  <J**A^),  or  the  oil 
called  y.E Tto-tov  ( metopion )  (x) ;  also  with  the  oil  of  myrtle  (as 
mixed  with  honev  or  with  wax.  The  best  way  to  know  the 
pure  kind  is  to  drop  it  on  a  piece  of  wool  and  afterwards  wash 
the  latter.  The  resin  then  precipitates  in  water.  The  adulterated 
specimen,  however,  floats  on  the  surface  like  oil  and  separates 
or  agglomerates  like  stars  (2).  When  it  becomes  old  it  thickens. 
It  is  wrong  to  believe  that  the  pure  kind,  if  dropped  into  water- 
sinks  to  the  bottom  at  first  and  then  floats  on  the  surface  without 
being  liquefied. 


(1)  This  is  said  to  be  an  aromatic  Egyptian  ointment  (Diosc.  I,  59). 

(2)  I.e.  in  drops  like  stars  in  heaven. 


As  regards  the  sticks  called  balsam- wood,  the  fresh  kind 
is  the  best.  It  is  rough  and  its  sticks  are  minute.  It  is  red  and 
of  an  agreeable  smell,  like  that  of  the  oil  of  balsam. 

Of  the  fruits  the  best  are  the  full,  big  and  heavy  ones, 
which  burn  the  tongue  strongly  and  exhale  the  odour  of  the  oil 
of  balsam.  (A  certain  kind  of  fruit  is  sometimes  imported  from 
the  country  called  IlsTpocTov  (. Petraion ,  i.e.  Land  of  Petra)  re¬ 
sembling  the  uTvSptzov  (hyperikon,  St.  John’s  wort),  as  a  substitute 
to  the  fruits  of  balsam)  (x).  These  can  be  distinguished  by  their 
being  small,  empty,  weak  in  faculty  and  with  something  like  the 
taste  of  pepper. 

Galen  VI  (XI.  846)  :  The  balsam  is  drying  and  heating 
in  the  second  degree  ;  but  it  has  not  such  a  strong  heating 
power  as  some  people  erroneously  think,  on  account  of  its 
larefaction.  Concerning  its  fruit  called  balsam-grain  (liabb 
al-balasdn  oLdd  v°~),  its  power  is  the  same  except  that  it  is  less 
rarefied  than  the  oil. 

Diosc.  (I  ;  19,4):  The  power  of  balsam-oil  is  very  strong  ; 
it  is  excessively  hot  and  (therefore)  useful  against  most  of  the 
“  cold  ”  diseases  in  the  form  of  a  potion,  as  well  as  friction  or 
even  as  an  eye-salve,  In  general  the  oil  is  its  strongest  compon¬ 
ent  ;  next  to  it  come  the  grains  and  after  that,  the  wood. 

Ibn  Gulgul  and  Others  (2) :  The  grain  known  as  balsam- 
grain  is  (in  reality)  the  grain  of  al-bashdm  (3) ;  but  it  is  the 
balsan-tree  (4),  the  wTood  of  which  is  called  balsam- wood  and  the 
oil  of  which  is  called  balsam-oil.  It  has  no  fruit  and  its  habitat 
is  in  Egypt  at  Heliopolis  only  (5).  On  the  contrary,  al-basham 


(x)  This  whole  phrase  is  missing  from  T.  and  G.,  and  is  inserted  by  us  according  to 
the  text  of  IB.  (Bulaq  edition,  vol.  I,  p.  108,  line  15  foil.) 

(2)  This  paragraph  as  well  as  the  following  expose  of  al-Ghafiqi’s  own  opinion  are 
missing  from  IB. 

(3)  Basham  is  the  South-Arabian  name  for  Amyris  (Commiphora)  opobalsamum. 
1  he  resinous  juice  is  called  balasan.  See  Gh.’s  following  paragraph. 

(4)  In  T.  a  copyist’s  mistake  :  bashdm. 

(  )  In  Arabic  Ain  Shams  ,  i.e.  "  Fountain  of  the  Sun,”  the  site  of  the  Ancient 

Egyptian  town  “  On  ”  called  Heliopolis  by  the  Greeks. 


grows  in  many  places  and  it  is  the  grains  of  this  last  which 
are  collected  and  exported  by  the  druggists,  and  sold  by  them 
under  the  name  of  balsam-grains. 

The  Author  says  :  I  find  this  explanation  erroneous  in 
spite  of  its  currency,  because  all  the  (drug)  merchants  of  our 
days  are  in  accord  that  the  grains  of  balasdn  and  of  bash  dm 
are  the  same.  Moreover,  we  often  find  with  the  grains  of  balsam 
which  are  brought  to  us,  parts  of  balsam-wood  ;  and  similarly 
we  find  with  the  wood  some  *of  the  grains,  which  proves  that 
they  are  products  of  the  same  tree.  Concerning  the  balsam-oil, 
I  met  people  who  say  that  it  grew  in  Egypt.  But  those 
who  have  visited  Egypt  pretend  that  they  saw  only  one  balsam- 
tree  at  Heliopolis,  in  a  garden  under  the  protection  of  the 
Sultan.  Nothing  of  the  seed  is  exported  to  (other)  lands  (fol  16  r) 
in  order  to  prevent  its  cultivation  (elsewhere).  Some  people 
allege  that  the  balsam-oil  is  extracted  from  the  wood  by  subli¬ 
mation  ;  this  is  contrary  to  the  sayings  of  the  Ancients.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  this  oil  which  is  known  nowadays  as 
balsam-oil  is  a  different  kind  of  oil  from  that  described  by  the 
Ancients,  although  it  is  very  rare.  The  grains,  on  the  contrary, 
are  very  common  and  so  is  its  wood.  Many  physicians  wrote 
about  the  balsam-tree  of  Egypt  at  Heliopolis  and  described  it 
in  their  books  as  being  the  (real)  balsam-tree.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  a  cubit  or  more,  and  has  sappy  branches  like  those 
of  the  tithymalis  ( slnubrum  (Euphorbia  pithyusa  L.),  and 

red,  thin  and  small  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  willow 
(khil&f  ^->^)  or  the  spurge  (yattiV  £jy).  At  the  ends  of  its 
branches  it  bears  clusters  containing  grains  of  the  size  of  pepper- 
seeds  but  not  as  black. 

We  have  in  our  land  (i.e.  Spain)  a  plant  which  some  people 
pretend  to  be  al-basham.  It  reaches  the  height  of  a  man,  has 
long  and  greenish-yellow  leaves  which  are  smaller  than  the 
leaves  of  the  almond-tree  (lawz  ).  Its  wood  is  hollow  and 
contains  in  its  interior  something  white  like  cotton  wool,  of  an 
aromatic  smell.  Its  grain  is  of  the  size  of  the  cypress  grain  and 


of  an  aromatic  smell.  It  is  sold  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  balsam-grains.  Its  habitat  is  on  lofty  mountains.  Others 
pretend  that  it  is  a  kind  of  Salvadora  persica  ( dr dk  -W  )  (1).  It 
is  possible  to  adulterate  the  balsam-grains  with  the  grains  of  the 
species  of  cypress,  as  they  are  very  much  alike. 

Abu  ITanIfa  :  Al-bashdm  is  a  tree  with  a  stem  and  bran¬ 
ches,  and  small  leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  marjoram 
(sa'tar  J**9  Origanum  L.)  ;  it  has  no  fruit.  If  its  leaves  are 
cut  or  its  twigs  broken  a  white  milky  (juice)  comes  out.  It 
is  a  tree  of  fragrant  smell  and  flavour ;  its  twigs  are  used  for 
cleansing  the  teeth.  Its  habitat  is  in  the  mountains.  Its  leaves 
blacken  the  hair. 


COMMENTARY 

The  balm  of  Gilead  or  Mecca  is  the  resinous  juice  of  the 
burseraeea  Commiphora  Opobalsamum  Engl,  which  grows  only 
in  Soath-west  Arabia,  the  Somaliland  opposite  to  it  and 
some  regions  of  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
botanical  synonyms  are  Balsamodendron  gileadense  Kth..  Amyris 
gileadensis  Z.,  Amyris  Opobalsamum  L.  and,  according  to 
Schweinfarth,  Balsamodendron  Ehrenbergianum  Berg.  The 
Arabian  name  balasdn  is  derived  from  Greek  balsamon , 

whereas  bashdm  (today  bishdm)  is  the  name  of  the  tree  in  the 
land  of  Yemen  (Schweinf.,  p.  163).  The  Spanish  plant  referred 
to  by  Gh.  may  be  the  tansy  ( Tanacetum  Balsamita  L.). 

The  balm  of  Gilead  was  in  use  as  remedy,  perfume  and 
incense  from  the  earliest  times  of  history.  It  was  well-known 

0 

J  L  Q  bk  ( according  to  H.  Brugsch )  and  brought  it,  from 

the  land  of  Punt  (South  Arabia  and  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea ).  It  was  cultivated  in  Ancient  Syria  and 
Palestine  ( Theophr .  IX.  6),  and  later  on  in  gardens  near  Jericho 


t  shps — also 


to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  who  called  it  "jj 


n 


i1)  See  above  No.  7. 
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and  Engeddi  (Josephus,  Eusebius).  'Abd-al-Latif  and  Bure  hardus 
(Xllth  century  a.d.)  did  not  find  any  traces  of  these  gardens 
in  Palestine  (1).  The  balm  of  Gilead  was  an  important  ingredient 
in  Holy  Oil.  It  also  served  medical  purposes  healing  wounds, 
and  was  an  ingredient  in  embalming  dead  bodies. 

The  Arab  physician  '  Abd-al-Latif  of  Baghdad  (ab.  1200  a.d.) 
describes  the  balm-tree-garden  of  Heliopolis  as  having  an 
area  of  seven  frdddns  (about  30,000  square  metres)  ;  he 
adds  that  the  produce  of  this  garden  is  about  20  rails  (pounds) 
of  balm  a  year.  He  Sacy  adds  to  'Abd-al-Latif  s  report  trans¬ 
lations  from  al-Maqrizi,  as-Suyuti  and  other  Arab  historians, 
as  well  as  some  European  pilgrims’  reports  and  the  legends 
told  by  them,  (' Abd-al-Latif,  pp.  20-22  and  86-90). 

The  Egyptian  historian  Ibn  Ivas  (d.  after  1522  a.d.)  in 
his  very  detailed  chronicle  of  Egypt  ending  in  the  year  of  his 
death  (2),  related  how  the  balsam-trees  of  Matariya  died  and  were 
re-cultivated. 

He  says  (3)  :  “In  this  year  (905  a.h.  =  1499-1500  a.d.), 
the  balsam-tree  oLlJl)  pecame  extinct  in  Egypt.  It 

was  one  of  the  remains  connected  with  the  story  of  Jesus,  son 
of  Mary  —  peace  be  unto  them.  The  Franks  came  to  Egypt 
from  the  remotest  lands  in  order  to  buy  the  oil  of  this  bal- 
sam-tree.  They  paid  a  high  price  for  it.  They  (the  Egyptians) 
brought  the  seed  of  the  wild  balsam-tree  from  the  Hijaz,  planted 
it  in  the  soil  of  al-Matariya  and  nursed  it  ;  but  it  did  not 
grow  and  became  extinct  in  the  whole  of  Egypt,  as  if  it 
had  never  grown  in  Heliopolis  (Ain  Shams).  It  was  the  most 
venerated  tree  there,  and  had  never  disappeared  (before  then). 
It  had  existed  a  long  time  before  the  rise  of  Islam.  It  was  of 

a  beautiful  smell,  and  its  leaves  somewhat  resembled  the  leaves 

/ 

of  Jew’s  mallow  (mulukhiyya  )  (Corchorus  olitorius  L.). 

Its  oil  was  used  for  “cold'’  diseases,  like  backache,  pains  in 

0)  W.  Heyd.  Histoire  du  commerce  du  Levant  au  moyen  age.  Stuttg.,  1878,  vol.  II 
,p.  577. 

(2)  (4  vols.)  ^  JU-1  y .  A  <— Cairo,  1310-12  a.h. 

(3)  Vol.  II,  p.  373,  1.  16  foil. 
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the  knees  and  other  kinds  of  phlegmatic  diseases.  The  oil  of 
this  balsam-tree  was  extracted  on  the  24th  of  Bashans  (1)  of  the 


(1)  A  Coptic  month  corresponding  to  about  May.  The  24th  is  the  first  of  June, 
Agricultural  works  are  all  calculated  according  to  the  Coptic  solar  months,  and  not  to 
the  Muslim  lunar  ones,  The  Coptic  year  is  a  solar  year  and  was  instituted  in  Egypt 
possibly  from  the  remotest  times.  The  year  is  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days 
each,  and  added  to  them  is  a  thirteenth  month  of  five  days  called  the  Epagomenal  Days, 

or  in  Arabic  Ayyam  el-Nasiy  (forgotten  days).  Every  four  years  they  be¬ 

come  six  days  to  complete  the  cycle.  We  have  no  record  of  the  names  of  the  Coptic 
months  as  they  stand  to-day  before  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  In  all  inscriptions  the  year  is 
divided  into  three  seasons  of  four  months  each,  and  the  months  are  recorded  according 
to  their  ordinal  number  in  the  respective  season.  The  first  season  was  that  of  verdure 


BH  Q  ]  kJl.t,  The  second  of  growth  q  Pr.t. 

Sm. 


The  third  of  inundation  amam 


MAAA\ 

/wwv\ 


o 


The  names  of  the  months  were  possibly  pronounced  but  not  written.  In  Greek 
times  they  were  always  written  according  to  their  names.  The  Arabic  forms  were  copied 
directly  from  the  Coptic.  In  modern  folklore  each  month  has  its  quality  thus  : — 

Hathor  (“  the  mother  of  the  dispersed  gold”  (  I  oil  jj! U)  in  reference  to 

the  Golden  Hathor  — but  more  in  reference  to  wheat  whose  crop  is  collected  in  this 
month. 


Baramhat  (“go  to  the  field  and  collect  ”  OUj  JzjJl  t-jj  /)  referring  to  the 
crop  which  is  reaped  during  the  month. 

Baramudah  (“grind  with  the  threshing  machine”  for  the 

threshing  of  corn,  etc. 


Tot 

Baba 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  Coptic  months  and  their  etymology 
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Kings. 


Copts.  In  the  olden  time,  one  of  the  Emirs  or  the  Chief 
Treasurer  ( khazinddr  was  present  on  the  day  of  the  oil- 

collection.  The  best  oil  was  distilled  in  the  month  of  Baramhat  (1). 
The  grain  was  sown  from  Ba’unah  to  Hatur  (2).  It  was  counted 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  became  extinct  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Xth  century  (of  the  Hijra).” 

Ibn  Iyas  continues  his  narrative  later  on,  when  his  chronicle 
reaches  the  year  914  a.h.  (1508-9  a.d.)  (3)  : — - 

One  of  the  events  (of  that  year)  was  That  the  balsam- 
tree  (balasdn)  which  the  people  called  al-balsam  had  become 
extinct  from  the  soil  of  Matariya  since  the  first  year  of  the 
Xth  century  (of  the  Hijra).  It  was  the  pride  of  Egypt  over 
all  the  other  lands,  and  the  kings  of  the  Franks  vied  each 
other  with  the  purchase  of  its  oil.  They  bought  it  for  its  weight 
in  gold,  for  they  did  not  consider  the  rite  of  Baptism  as 
perfect  except  until  they  could  put  a  little  of  the  balsam-oil 
into  the  baptismal  water.  The  extraction  of  the  oil  was  done 
in  the  spring-time  during  the  month  of  Baramhat.  When  its 
growth  ceased  at  Matariya,  the  Sultan  was  greatly  disappointed. 
He  never  wearied  to  search  for  it  in  other  countries  until  a 
wild  balsam-tree,  with  the  earth  round  its  root,  was  brought 
to  him  from  a  certain  place  in  the  Hijaz  (Arabia).  It  was 
planted  at  Matariya  on  the  same  famous  site,  and  when  irrigated 
with  the  water  of  that  well,  it  grew  and  flourished  in  the 
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the  birth  of  Pee. 


Five  epagomenal  days.  ^11  a^- 

_  >  v  the  five  days  over  and 

e  rtegooT  eopm  Apou.ni  above  the  year. 

The  Coptic  year  begins  on  the  11th  of  September  (Julian  computation),  and  New 
Year’s  day  is  called  Nairuz  j j y  ,  from  Persian  j  jjy  . 

P)  Corresponding  to  March-April. 

(a)  I.e.  from  June  to  November. 

(3)  This  part  has  been  recently  published  by  M.  Sobernheim,  P.  Kaiile  and 
Muhammad  Mustafa  ( Die  Chronik  des  Ibn  Iyds  Vierter  Teil.  Istambul,  1931,  p.  149, 
1.  8  foil.). 


same  year.  Thus  its  cultivation  was  renewed.  This  fact 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  glorious  events  of  the  reign  of 
al-Malik  al-Ashraf  Qansuh  al-Ghuri  ^  dAU'  (i)/’ 


Ibn  Iyas  copied  the  passage  concerning  the  use  of  the 
balsam-oil  in  chrism  from  the  Egyptian  historian  al-Maqrizi 
(d.  1441).  The  great  veneration  with  which  this  tree  and  its 
oil  were  held,  was  due  to  the  legend  that  the  B.  V.  Mary  with 
Jesus  rested  near  the  Well  of  Heliopolis  on  their  arrival  to 
Egypt.  The  balsam  was,  therefore,  considered  as  a  product  of 
the  Holy  Weil.  The  allusion  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  (IV  :  14) 
refers  probably  to  the  balm  of  Gilead.  The  Jewish  historian 
Josephus  refers  to  the  legend  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
who  brought  some  shoots  of  the  balm-tree  as  a  gift  to  King 
Solomon.  We  know  that  the  balm-tree  was  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Syria  and  Palestine  according  to  the  authority  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  famous  Greek  physician  G-alen 
says  (ed.  Kuehn,  vol.  XIV,  p.  7)  that  he  brought  back  with 
him  balm  from  these  two  lands.  In  Egypt  the  balm-tree  was 
cultivated  since  the  early  Islamic  period  and  perhaps  earlier,  in 
a  single  garden  at  Matariya  a  northern  suburb  of  Cairo 

situated  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  “OwP  (Heliopolis).  Be¬ 
ginning  with  Masargawaih  ( see  Introduction ,  p.  10)  down  to  the 
XVth  century  all  Arabic  writers  spoke  of  this  garden  balm-tree. 
European  travellers  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Egypt.  The  French  naturalist  Pierre  Belon  described  the  tiny 
plants  which  he  saw  twice  (Belon  du  Mans,  Les  Observations 
de  glusieurs  singularity ,  etc.  Paris,  1554,  p.  110-111).  Prospero 
Alpino,  the  celebrated  Venetian  physician  who  lived  in  Egypt 
from  1580  to  1584,  devoted  a  whole  treatise  to  the  balm  (Prospepi 
Alpini  De  Baisamo  Dialogus ,  Venice,  1591).  According  to 
him  the  balm-trees  in  the  Matariya  garden  had  perished  at  the 
end  of  the  XVIth  century,  although  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Egypt 


0)  The  last  but  one  of  the  Mamluk  Sultans  of  Egypt.  He  reigned  from  906  a.h. 
(1501  a.d.)  until  921  (1516)  when  he  died  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Marg  Dabiq  (in  Syria) 
against  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt  (1517). 
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had  about  forty  of  them  freshly  imported  from  Arabia.  At 
the  same  time  the  Arabian  commerce  in  drugs  was  in  its 
decline  so  that  Pope  Pius  V  allowed,  from  1571,  the  use 
of  Peruvian  balsam  instead  of  Gilead-balm,  in  the  preparation 
of  chrism  (Holy  Oil)  for  the  ecclesiastical  rites. 

Prosper  Alpinus,  in  1582,  succeeded  in  growing  the  balsam- 
plant  from  seeds  procured  in  Cairo,  while  his  pupil,  Johann 
Vesling,  professor  at  Padua  (1),  saw  (about  1600)  balsam-plants 
in  some  Italian  gardens.  S  ch  wein furth  (2),  however,  could  not 
cultivate  small  balsam-plants  in  Cairo — the  plants  being  im¬ 
ported  from  Arabia.  They  all  perished  during  the  cold  winter 
nights  of  northern  Egypt. 

About  the  Hebrew"  and  Aramaic  names  of  the  balm  and 
the  balm-tree  see  Low  (I,  p.  299-304). 

Theophrastus  (IX,  6)  said  that  the  balm-resin  was  procured 
by  incisions  made  in  the  tree  at  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Dog  Star  (Sirius).  But  the  quantity  collected  in  this 
manner  wras  insignificant  ;  more  preferable  is  the  process  of 
our  days  which  is  by  boiling  the  pounded  ends  of  the  twigs 
with  water.  Its  trade  is  via  Bombay.  The  Gilead-balm  is  a 
mixture  of  ethereal  oil  and  a  resin  composed  of  resinous  acids 
or  tannates  and  resin. 

The  pretended  numerous  medical  qualities  of  the  balm  were 
described  by  many  medieval  Arabic  physicians.  It  w'as  believed 
to  cure  nearly  all  the  diseases,  from  plegias  to  cataract,  and 
from  calculi  of  the  kidneys  to  gastritis.  Modern  Orientals 
still  believe  in  its  aphrodisiac  action  (S icJcenb.  Arzn.,  p.  41  ; 
Tichomirow  quoted  by  Achundow,  p.  352). 

It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  Yusuf  b.  cUmar,  Sultan 
of  Yemen,  in  whose  land  the  balm-tree  grew7  did  not  give  any 
description  of  it  but  only  quotations  from  IB.  Balsam  is 


(x)  Appendix  to  ProsperI  Alpini  De  Plantis  Aegypti,  Lugd.,  1735. 

(2)  G.  Schweirfurth,  U ber  Balsam  und  Myrrhe.  Berichte  der  pharmaceut.  Gesel- 
Isch  Berlin,  1893. 
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equally  missing  from  Ducros  enumeration  of  modern  Cairo 
bazaar-drugs.  Bickenberger  (. Arzn .,  p.  41)  saw  its  fruit  in  the 
bazaars. 

Al-BIruni,  who  again,  is  the  most  original  of  Islamic  writers 
quotes  in  his  lengthy  paragraph  on  the  balm  of  Gilead  many 
old  and  partly  unknown  Syrian  and  Arabic  physicians,  e.g. 
Nicolaus,  Masargawaih,  Masawaih,  Ayyub  of  Edessa,  ar-Bazi, 
al-Khatibi  ar-Rasa’ili  etc.  He  treats  in  a  very 

detailed  manner  the  differences  between  the  true  balm  and 
its  substitutes. 

As  an  officinal  drug  it  is  called  Balsamum  judaicum ,  gilead- 
ense ,  or  Opobalsamum  verum. 

Synonyms  :  Egypt. :  jj  t  I)  DKt2D  tree  J  n  5  oil ;  Copt. : 

fcirKKe?  o-oSx).<7X7.ov;  Heb.:  beshem,  basham ;  Syriac:  appurs&ma, 
Gr. :  «,£>  ■.era .gov  ( baisamon,  the  tree),  oTto^aA^apov  ( opobalsamon \ 
the  resin),  h7Xo£a7crapov  (xylobdlsamon,  the  wood);  Lat.:  balsamum; 
Ar.  :  balasdn  (the  resin),  basham  f  (the  tree),  balsam 

baled'  ,  ( IB.  No.  335)  ;  Pers. :  balasdn-i-makki  S* 
(Schlimmer),  balsam  1st  ail  ( Najicy );  Turk.:  belsem 

pelesenk  st-bH  ( Avni ,  p.  74),  ka? be  pelesengi  (x)  S^[S,  Eng.: 
balm  of  Gilead,  balsam  of  Mecca  ;  Fr.  :  baume  de  Gilead,  de 
la  Mecque,  de  Judee,  baume  egyptien  ;  Germ.:  Mekkabalsam. 

118.  Ban  o\}  Ben-Nut-Tree  (Moringa  arabica  Pers.).  (Led. 
No.  226). 

Abu  Han  if  a  :  Al-bdn  ^4^  is  a  tree  which  grows  in  height 
like  the  Oriental  tamarisk  (athl  <Jd).  Its  leaves  are  white  and 
pinnate  ( hadab  S-^A)  like  those  of  the  tamarisk.  Its  wood  is 
hollow,  soft  and  light  and  its  branches  are  green.  Its  pinnate 
leaves  grow  on  the  shoot  which  is  long  and  very  green.  Its 
fruit  is  like  the  pod  of  lubiya  4?.  J  (Dolichos  Lubia  Forsk.  or 


(4  I-e.  “balsam  of  the  Kaaba.” 


Vigna  sinensis  D.C.),  only  excessively  green.  It  contains  the 
grains.  When  it  is  ripe  it  bursts  and  the  grains  are  scattered. 
They  are  white  and  gray  like  pistachio-nuts,  but  shorter  and 
of  more  brownish  colour.  They  are  split  like  the  bark  of 
pistachio -nuts,  and  from  them  is  extracted  ben-oil.  Its  fruit  is 
also  called  ash-shu  ;  it  is  quadrangular  and  grows  more 

in  droughty  arid  places.  If  desired  to  be  cooked,  it  is 
contused  on  a  hard  stone,  sifted  until  its  bark  is  separated 
and  then  ground  and  pressed.  It  is  rich  in  oil. 

Diosc.  IV,  (157)  :  Ba7xvo;  (balanos  myrejpsike)  (1). 

It  is  the  fruit  resembling  that  of  tamarisk  ( tar  fa’  ^ j ^).  When 
pressed  like  bitter  almonds  it  discharges  a  juice  which  is  used 
instead  of  oil  in  high-class  perfumes.  This  tree  grows  in  the 
land  of  the  Ethiopians,  in  Egypt  and  Arabia  as  well  as  in  the 
place  called  Petra  in  Palestine.  The  best  kind  of  this  fruit  is 
the  fresh  one,  full  and  easy  to  peek  One  drachm  of  the  pounded 
(drug)  drunk  with  vinegar  water  relieves  the  spleen.  It  is  used 
as  a  cataplasm  for  gout  and  removes  scabs  when  used  with 
vinegar. 

Galex  V I  (XI,  845)  :  This  is  a  remedy  brought  to  us 
from  the  Arabs.  The  perfumers  use  the  expressed  iuice  of  its 
pulp  (interior).  One  mithqal  of  its  juice  with  honey-water 
is  emetic  and  cathartic  ;  with  vinegar  it  cleanses  xanthelasma 
(, Jcalaf — *^)  (2)  and  leucodermja  (bahaq  Ju)  (3)  (fol.  17  r.),  freckles 
(namash  psoriasis  (sa'fa  )  and  pustules  ( buthurJj -».). 

The  peeled-off  shell  of  the  ben-nuts  is  very  astringent. 

COMMENTARY 

The  ben-nut  is  the  fruit  of  a  moringacea.  This  species 
consists  of  three  kinds  only.  The  nuts  sold  in  the  Cairo  bazaars 
(Ducbos,  p.  39)  are  those  of  Moringa  arabica  Pers .,  a  small 
tree  of  dry  character  which  grows  in  Arabia  and  Palestine, 

(x)  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  “aromatic  acorn.” 

(2)  The  word  Jcalaf  designates  also  freckles. 

(3)  The  original  meaning  is  “  white  lepra,”  Greek  diAcpog  (alphos),  perhaps  vitiligo « 


especially  in  the  valleys  surrounding  the  Dead  Sea. 
Sickenberger  ( Plantes ,  p.  26)  proved  against  Leclerc  that 
it  was  Moringa  arabica  (iVL  aptera  Gaertn.)  which  corresponded 
to  the  descriptions  of  Diosc.  and  Abu  Hanifa.  TIonigberger 
(II,  311)  calls  it  Moringa  Sohangna  and  speaks  of  the  great 
ignorance  about  the  drug  in  India,  where  several  totally  different 
kinds  of  nuts  are  equally  called  habb  al-bdn. 

The  ben-oil  which  is  an  official  drug  (Oleum  behen  or 
balaninum)  is  extracted  from  another  kind,  Moringa  pterygo- 
sperma  Gaertn .  which  has  its  habitat  mostly  in  India  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 


Synonyms:  Gr. :  B£Xy.voc  gypsbr/G  (balanos  myrepsihe) ;  Lat.  : 
glans  unguentaria,  giandulae  aromaticae  (Medieval  term,  trans¬ 
lated  from,  the  Greek)  ;  Ar.  :  ban  ^!,  yasar  (1)  ;  the  fruit 
habb-al-bdn  cAJ'  v*",  habba  ghaiiya  AHp  g0Z  eg]jan 
(both  terms  in  Modern  Egypt),  fusing  al-bdn  ( Issa );  Pers.: 

ban  ;  the  fruit  tukhm-i-ghdliya  ^  (Vullers  I,  184), 
ddnayi-bdn^\  ^  (Aohundow,  p.  3497);  Turk.:  like  Arabic; 
Eng. :  Horse-radish-tree,  ben-oil  plant,  moringa  ;  Fr.  :  arbre, 
noix  de  ben  ;  Germ.  :  Behenbaum,  Behennuss. 


119*  Bunk  dL  >  Undetermined. 

(Lech  Ho.  359). 

Diosc  I,  (23)  :  Naax.x'pOov  (ndskaphthon) ,  also  called  Nap- 
/.xpOov  (narkaphthon)  is  imported  from  India.  It  is  a  bark  like 
that  of  the  mulberry-tree  and  is  used  for  fumigations  on 
account  of  its  aromatic  smell  and  on  account  of  its  success 
in  the  treatment  of  obstructions  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus. 

Ibn  Bidwan  :  A  remedy  of  aromatic  smell.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  acacia-tree  (umm  ghailan  dAy-  f  I  , 


(9  This  may  be  a  continuation  of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Semitic  name  for  the  Oriental 
(  1  <=>  (\  isr  Copt,  oci  (Arabic  athl  );  see  No.  6  (pp.  139-70). 


tamarisk 


see  No.  95,  p.  200)  in  the  Yemen.  It  is  astringent,  cold  and 
dry,  and  when  applied  as  compresses,  it  strengthens  the 
organs  and  stops  the  diaphoresis. 

Ibn  Sin  a  (x)  :  The  best  kind  is  the  white  and  light  which  has 
an  agreeable  smell ;  the  white  heavy  kind  is  bad.  It  is  hot  and 
dry  in  the  first  degree,  good  for  the  stomach,  cleanses  the  skin 
and  removes  the  smell  of  the  depilatory  paste  (nura  °JjJ). 

Al-Magusi  (2) :  It  is  rarefying,  fortifies  the  stomach  ai  d  liver 
when  they  are  cold  (i.e.  suffering  from  a  “  cold  ”  disease),  and 
is  used  as  compresses  and  a  potion. 


COMMENTARY 

Here,  Barhebraeus  has  probably  omitted  a  quotation  from 
x4bu  Hanifa  ad-Dinawari,  a  passage  which  is  of  great  interest 
and  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Arabic  text  of  IB.  (vol.  I3 
p.  120).  We  give  its  translation  from  the  Arabic  text : — 

Abu  Hanifa  :  “  The  bunk  is  mostly  met  with  in  the  Yemen 


from  "AththaN  (3). 


There  is  not  a  single  printed  Arabic  pharmacology  that 
gives  any  satisfactory  information  about  this  mysterious  drug. 
Research  in  unpublished  MSS.  gave  the  two  following  citations  : 


Al-Biruni  says  in  his  drug-book  :  Bunk  :  Yahya  ( ibn 
Masawaih)  and  al-Khushaki  say  :  “  It  is  imported  from 

the  Yemen  and  it  is  said  that  it  grows  from  the  root  of  the 
acacia-tree  ( umm  ghailan  (^)  and  that,  when  the  bark  is 
removed,  it  falls  off  from  the  trunk  of  the  trees.  It  resembles 
the  interior  of  the  crumbling  palm-branch-stumps.  The  choicest 


(9  Partly  quoted  from  the  Qanun  (Biilaq  edition,  vol.  I,  p.  270).' 

(2)  The  famous  Persian  physician  'Ali  ibn  al-'Abbas  (f  994  a.d.),  author  of  the 
Kamil  as-Sina'a  A&'t+aW  J-W  (printed  at  Bulaq,  1294  a.h.). 

(3)  Zabid  4-  j  is  a  well-known  town  in  the  Yemen  ;  the  name  of  ' Aihihar  or  ‘ Athr 
j.z  is  uncertain  and  is  corrected  by  us  from  ' Atar  JL-  according  to  Yaqut’s  Geographical 
Dictionary  (ed.  Wuestenfeld,  vol.  III.  p.  615).  See  also  Ibn  Khordadbeh,  Liber 
viarum  et  regnorum,  ed.  De  Goeje  (Leyden,  1889),  p.  192. 


kind,  however,  comes  from  the  Gold-land  (*),  and  it  is  said  to 

be  the  rotten  wood  of  the  sandal-tree.  The  best  kind  is  the 

yellow  one  which  is  easily  crumbled.  The  first  kind  is  called 
♦ . 

' TJmani  which  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  land  Mukrdn 

(3). 

The  second  record  is  that  of  Idris!  in  his  also  un printed 
Pharmacology  (MS.  Fatih  Mosque,  Mo.  3610,  p.  69,  Mo.  151)- 
“  Bunk  is  an  Indian  word.  It  is  the  name  of  an  aromatic. 
Dioscurides  omitted  to  mention  it  (4).  It  is  called  in  Persian 
awsutufun  (5)  and  in  Syriac  ......  (6).  It  is  the 

bark  of  a  tree  brought  from  India  as  well  as  from  the  Yemen. 
It  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  first  degree  and  repairs,  if  used  as 
fumigations,  a  uterus  that  has  become  dessicated.  It  is  used 
as  fumigations  in  order  to  bring  out  its  aromatic  smell  and  is 
sold  as  one  of  the  u  great  ”  remedies.  The  druggists  know  it 
well.”  Then  follows  a  literal  quotation  from  Ibn  Sin  a  without 

anv  mention  of  his  name. 

«/ 

Ibn  al-Faqxh  al-IIamadhan!  (902  a.d.)  mentions  the  drug 
in  his  geographical  treatise  (7).  Speaking  (p.  36,  line  16)  of 
the  inhabitants  of  al-Yemen,  he  says  :  “  They  have  al-bunk 
which  is  said  to  come  from  the  wood  of  umm  ghailan  (Acacia 
arabica).” 

Tusuf  ibn  'Umar,  the  Sultan  of  Yeman,  from  whom  we 
would  have  expected  better  information,  unfortunately  dis¬ 
appointed  us  as  he  did  not  even  mention  the  name  of  the  drug 
in  his  book. 


(1)  Ard  adh-Dhahab  \  ;  probably  meaning  the  coast  of  East  Africa. 

(2)  I.e.  from  ' Vmdn  (Oman)  in  South-east  Arabia. 

(3)  To-day  Baluchistan. 

(4)  This  statement  is  not  correct  as  seen  from  al-Ghafiqi’s  paragraph. 

(°)  ^  e  suppose  that  this  is  a  mutilation  of  nasTca'phton. 

(6)  A  blank  hiatus  left  by  the  copyist. 


(9  Vill  J »jy»U  cjlUU  ^ 


Ya)JI  (Bibliotheca  Geograph- 


orum  Arabicorum  vol.  V)  ed.  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  Leyden,  1885. 


Abu  Mans  uk  Muwaffaq  (Achundow,  pp.  166  &  353)  calls 
the  drug  bunk-i-mukhayyar  uf-  dW  and  speaks  only  about  its 
alleged  medical  qualities. 

Leclekc  and  Sickenberger  were  not  able  to  identify  the 
drug.  Its  name  is  entirely  unknown  to-day  to  the  bazaar- 
druggists  of  Cairo.  Schweinfurth’s  book  on  South-Arabian 
plant-names  equally  fails  to  give  any  information  about  it. 

The  Greek  names  naskaphton  and  narkaphton  are  probably 
of  Indian  origin.  We  tried  to  identify  them  with  the  names 
given  in  Indian  medical  literature.  Nirvisha  (Dymock  III,  559) 
for  example,  is  a  root  possessing  properties  akin  to  those  of 
narkaphton  ;  but  it  refers  to  a  cyperacea,  Killingia  triceps.  L- 
The  bark  or  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  (naral-ka-pi)  could  also 
be  quoted.  For  the  Arab-Persian  name  bunk,  there  is  an  equi¬ 
valent  used  in  the  modern  Bengali  name  bangka ,  which  designs 
the  greyish  brown  bark  of  an  Indian  tree,  the  rubiacea  Adina 
cordifolia  Hook.  (Dymock  II,  171).  Anthocephalus  Cadamba 
Miq.  (wild  cinchona)  produces  equally  a  bark,  which  is  used 
as  tonic  and  febrifuge  in  the  same  manner  as  bunk. 

120.  Butm  Jsg  Turpentine-tree  (Fistacia  Terebinthus  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  302). 

Agriculture  :  It  grows  in  the  mountains  between  stones 
and  rocks  ;  its  branches  are  blackish -green  and  its  grains  white  (1). 

Diosc.  I,  (71):  TepgtvOo;  ( terminthos )  is  the  tree  of  “  the 
green  grain  (al-habba  al-khadra>  ^U).  Its  faculty  is  like 

that  of  the  mastich-tree  and  its  gum  like  mastich-gum.  Its 
oil  is  manufactured  in  the  same  manner  as  laurel-oil  and  its 
wine  like  myrtle- wine.  It  is  astringent  and  heating  (2).  Its  fruit 
is  bad  for  the  stomach.  It  is  heating,  diuretic  and  aphrodisiac. 
Taken  with  vinegar  it  is  good  for  the  bite  of  the  tarantula 
(rutaildi  *^0). 


(1)  They  are  light-green,  and  so  reads  IB.  (I,  98). 

(2)  The  foregoing  passage  is  missing  from  the  editions  of  Dioscurides. 


—  260  — 


Galen  VIII  (XIII,  137)  :  In  the  inner  bark  (Uka  the 
fruits  and  leaves  of  this  tree  there  is  some  astringent,  drying, 
heating  and  diuretic  action,  useful  to  the  spleen  (x). 


COMMENTARY 

The  ancient  turpentine-tree,  the  anacardiacea  (rhoidea) 
Pistacia  Terebinthus  A.,  is  a  tree  of  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
veiy  well-known  from  early  times.  It  furnishes  the  “  turpentine 
of  Chios,”  the  best  and  most  expensive  kind  of  turpentine,, 
resin.  The  name  turpentine  was  applied,  later  on,  to  the  resins 
of  different  kinds  of  coniferae  (2).  In  March  1932,  lumps  of  this 
resin  were  discovered  in  a  prehistoric  site  of  Ma'adi  near  Cairo,, 
by  Professors  'Amir  and  Menghxn  (Egyptian  University). 

Theophrastus  (IX,  2,2)  speaks  about  the  different  kinds- 
of  turpentine  and  mentions  the  turpentine-tree  frequently. 

A  grove  of  turpentine-trees  at  Mamie  near  Hebron  in 
Palestine  was  shown  to  visitors  in  Roman  times  as  the  alleged 
place  of  Abraham’s  sacrifice. 

The  name  is  old  Semitic :  Assyrian  butm ,  Aramaic  butmata 
KDftM  (Fraenkel,  Die  aramaeischen  Fremdivorter  im  Arab- 
ischem ,  Leyden,  1886,  p.  139),  Hebrew  botem,  but  also  Ass. 
butmi,  Hebr.  botnd.  Other  Hebrew  names  are  elon,  elim,  ela. 
All  the  Arab  physicians  know  this  tree,  its  fruits  and  resin. 
The  pustules,  gall-nuts  which  are  provoked  by  the  sting  of  in¬ 
sects  (°)  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Arab  authors,  although  they 
are  still  to-day  in  use  (e.g.  in  Turkistan)  as  an  astringent  and 
anti-spasmodic  remedy. 


(1)  IP- gives  a  quotation  from  al-Ghafiqi  concerning  the  action  of  turpentine  on  the 
hair.  This  passage  must  have  been  omitted  by  Barhebraeus  {see  Lecl.  I,  p.  234-5). 

(2)  Greenish,  A  text  Booh  of  Materia  Medica.  4th  edition  (London,  1924)  p.  4G7 

foil.  ’ll 

(3)  According  to  Dragendorff  (p.  395)  Pemphigus  corniculatus,  Aphis  pistacea 
(a  tree-lou<e)  and  others.  Pliny  (XIII,  6)  observed  the  pustules  as  well  as  the  insects, 

and  Dymock  (I,  p.  378)  remarks  that  pistachio-pustules  were  sold  in  the  Bombay  market 
about  1890. 


Among  the  Arabic  medical  writers  we  quote  al-Idrisi  be¬ 
cause  liis  paragraph  on  butm  is  particularly  detailed  (Istanbul 
MS.,  p.  67  foil)  whereas  the  corresponding  section  in  al-Birunfs 
drug-book  is  missing  owing  to  a  gap  in  the  Brussa  MS. 

At  first  al-Idrisi  gives  many  synonyms  for  the  plant  — 
mostly  mutilated  by  the  copyist  —  in  Arabic,  Greek,  Syriac, 
Berber,  Persian,  Indian  and  Turkish.  He  then  continues :  “  The 
turpentine-tree  is  a  well-known  tree  resembling  the  one  called 
ad-darw  (x).  The  colour  of  its  leaves  is  very  green  and  its 
edible  grains  resemble  those  of  ad-darw ,  except  that  they  are 
oblong  and  green.  This  tree  has  a  resin  exactly  resembling 
the  mastich  gum,  except  that  this  latter  changes  its  colour. 
The  two  resins,  mastich  and  turpentine,  are  as  similar  in  their 
characters  as  their  trees  are.”  Al-Idrisi  then  speaks  very 
lengthily  about  the  medical  uses  of  the  turpentine  resin  and 
fruit. 


Dcjcros  (p.  80  foil),  describes  the  turpentine  resin  ( samgh 
al-butm  as  a  bazaar-drug  in  Cairo.  He  omits  the 

fruit  (habba  khadrd ’  V*")  which  is  still  sold  in  the  drug- 

bazaars  of  Cairo.  Terebinthina  Cilia  or  Cypria  was  formerly 
an  official  drug  in  Europe. 

n  AAAAAA  q 

Synonyms  :  Egypt.  :  y  °  sntr  (“resin”);  Heb. ;  DtH 

hotem ,  botna  ;  ela  ;  Copt.:  coivre  (resin)  (?);  Gr. :  tsQutvdog, 
( terminthos )  ;  tsQspivifog  ;  Lat. :  terebinthus  (Pliny);  Ar. :  the  tree 
butm 


f 


darw  betum  f  A^l  (Maghrib)  ;  other  names ; 


a.>- 


bizr 


see  Issa,  p.  141.  The  fruit:  habba  khadrd' 
al-butm  Ay,  9  qudama  (Arabia,  Loew  1,192,  195  after 
Musil) ;  the  resin :  ' ilk  al-butm  samgh  al-butm  y^^^y^(2) ; 


Pers.  :  butm,  dirakht-i-sakkiz  alA-ja  (Abu Mansur),  kamkdm 
(Cullers  II,  887),  bushka  (?Idrisi);  the  fruit:  Arabic 


(1)  Probably  a  South-Arabian  variety  of  Pistacia  (perhaps  P.  Kinjuk  Stokes  ?).  See 
Lane,  p.  1790. 

(2)  The  name  ' ilk  al-anbdt  hUAI  i.e.  resin  of  the  Nabataens,  given  by  Issa , 
p.  141,  refers  to  the  resin  of  the  pistachio -tree  ( Pistacia  vera  L.). 


names,  and  Ichinjak  ^7=^  (T hitters  I,  726)  ;  the  gum  :  mast 
(Abu  Mansur);  Turk.  :  termentin,  aghaji  <J~M '  (Avni, 

p.  595),  shajer-i-butm  f&.j?  (. Samy )  (*) ;  Eng. :  (Chio)  terpentine- 
tree  •  Fr.  :  terebinthe ;  Germ.  :  Terebinthe,  Terpentin-Pistazie. 


121.  Ballut  -W:  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  ilex  L.)  (Led. 
No.  339). 

Galen  XI  (XI,  865)  :  All  the  parts  of  this  tree  possess 
an  astringent  faculty  ;  but  the  layer  resembling  a  membrane 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  is  the  most  strongly  astringent. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  innermost  layer  of  the  bark  of  the 
fruit,  i.e.  the  one  beneath  the  bark  of  the  acorn  enveloping 
the  pulp,  which  is  called  the  aril  (2).  It  cures  haemoptysis  and 
dysentery.  It  is  mostly  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  Still 
more  strongly  astringent  than  this  latter  are  the  plants  called 
orrk  (phegos)  (3)  and  ( pnnos )  (4)  which  are  allied  to  the 

species  of  oak  ;  but  we  are  justified  in  affirming  that  they  are 
different  in  kind. 

He  says  in  the  Book  on  Aliments  (Galen  VI,  621)  :  The 
acorn  is  very  nourishing  ;  bread  was  made  from  it.  In  former 
times  people  lived  on  it  alone.  But  its  nutritious  part  is  heavy, 
thick  and  difficult  to  digest ;  chestnuts  (shdh-ballut  )  are 

better. 

Diosc.  I,  (106)  :  Ap U;  ( drys )  ;  a  decoction  from  its  bark, 
drunk  with  cow-milk,  is  useful  for  the  poisons  called  Tofr/hv 
(toxikon)  (5)  and  hr, pspov  (ephemeron)(6).  The  species  of  oak-tree 
called  Trprvoc,  (prims)  is  stronger  and  loftier  than  the  others. 
It  blackens  the  hair.  The  tree  called  ©7^6$  (phegos)  equally 
belongs  to  the  same  species.  Those  which  are  called  Sxphxvxt 


(x)  Idrisi  gives  as  a  Turkish  name  benefshe  4-liL  ;  but  this  word  means  “violet.” 

(2)  In  the  text  the  Persian  word  jaft  ;  it  designates  the  inner  rind  of  a  fruit. 

(3)  Perhaps  Quercus  esculus  L. 

(4)  Probably  Quercus  ilex  var.  Suber  L. 

(5)  A  poison  for  smearing  arrows. 

(6)  The  meadow  saffron  Colchicum  'parnassicum  or  some  other  kind  of  Colchicum . 


(|3aA,avoi)  (Sardianai  (balanoi)  (])  and  Affjtiya  (lopima)  (2)  and  xaa- 
taviai  (Jcastaniai)  (3)  and  poxa  (mota)  (4)  and  “acorns  of  the  planet 
Jupiter  (5),  ”  i.e.  the  chestnut  ( shah-ballut  are  also 

astringent  like  the  acorn. 


COMMENTARY 


Ballut  i  is  the  Arabic  name  for  different  kinds  of  oak- 
trees  and  for  their  fruit  (acorn).  The  Greeks  ( Theophrastus ) 
knew  in  their  time  about  a  dozen  different  species  and 
varieties  of  oak-tree.  They  also  understood  the  astringent  action 
of  their  bark  and  fruit.  The  species  which  agrees  best, 
according  to  Fraas,  with  Dioscurides5  description  is  the  holm 
or  holly-oak  Quercus  ilex  Ij.  (synonym  Q.  ballota  Desf.). 


Al-Biruni  very  often  quotes  Greek  authors,  among  others 
Theophrastus  and  Plato.  Idrisi  (p.  46)  gives  several  Persian 
and  Syriac  names  which  are  otherwise  unknown. 


Synonyms  :  Gr. :  Spcg  (rfrys),  cpqyf  £  (phegos).  jxqivoc;  ( prinos ) ; 
Lat.  :  quercus,  ilex  ;  Ar. :  ballut  dardm  flp  (Syria), r afsinag 
(’Iraq.  Ddwud),  thamarat  al-ju'dd  °j£  (Egypt,  Ddwud) ; 
Pers.  :  sindiyan  •  Turk.  :  meshe  agaji  4 -A*  ('Ami), 

pelid  agaji  ( Handjeri )  ;  Eng.  :  evergreen  oak,  holm, 

hollv-oak,  ballota-oak  ;  Fr.  :  chene  vert,  yeuse,  ballote ;  Germ.  : 
Steineiche. 


«• 

123.  Baqs  ^r-4;  ,  Box-tree  (Buxus  sempervirens  L.).  (Led. 
No.  315). 

Its  name  in  Syria  is  shimshdd  and  in  Greek 

(pyxis)  (6). 


(x)  The  Spanish  chestnut  (of  Castanea  vesca  Gaert).  All  the  following  are  different 
names  for  the  chestnut. 

(2)  I.e.  “easily  peeled  off  ”  said  of  nuts  which  have  a  skin  and  not  a  shell. 

(3)  I.e.  chestnuts. 

(4)  Motov  ( moton )  is  lint  for  dressing  wounds. 

(5)  This  is  the  translation  of  the  Greek  name  Aide;  ^dXavoi  (Dios  Balanoi)  “acorns 
of  Zeus.” 

(6)  This  is  an  error  ;  the  Greek  name  of  the  box-tree  or  box-wood  is  ttuHo^  ( pyxos )  ; 
pyxis  is  a  box  made  of  box-wood. 


261  — 


Ibn  Gulgt.il  :  The  tree  and  its  leaves  are  like  myrtle ;  sc¬ 
are  its  grains.  Its  wood  is  yellow,  hard  and  astringent;  it 
confines  the  bowels. 


COMMENTARY 

The  name  baqs  is  derived  from  Greek  pyxos.  It  is  the 
buxacea  Buxus  sernpervirens  Z.,  well  known  to  Theophrastus 
who  mentions  it  more  than  twenty  times  in  his  Enquiry  into 
Plants.  Since  Antiquity  the  wood  was  much  in  use  for  the 
manufacture  of  boxes  (1)  and  cups.  Apart  from  IB.,  most  of  the 
Arabic  authors  give  no  interesting  reference  to  this  plant  or 
to  its  medical  uses.  Ddwud  (I,  158)  says  that  the  best  kind 
has  very  yellow  wood  and  grows  in  i£his  land”  (Antioch)  along 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  also  says  that  it  is  good  for 
ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  that  the  use  of  a  comb  manufactured 
from  box-wood  strengthens  the  hair.  Some  years  ago  the- 
leaves  were  used  as  an  official  drug  ( vide  Pharmacopee  fran- 
gaise,  official  edition,  Paris  1866,  p.  40). 

Synonyms  :  Gr. :  ? -u;oc  ( pyxos ) ;  Lat. :  buxus ;  Ar. :  baqs  ; 
Pers. :  shimshdd  A-lx"  (the  tree),  shimshdr  (the  springs)  (2) ;; 
Turk.  :  shemshir  ('Avni),  shemshir  agaji  ( Samy ), 

jemshir  y— ( Handjeri )  ;  box-tree,  box  ;  Fr.  :  buis  ;  Germ. 
Buchsbaum . 

123.  Baqqam  p-®. ,  Sappan-wood ,  (Caesalpinia  Sappan  L.). 
(Led.  No.  314). 

Abu  Hanifa  :  It  is  the  wood  of  a  lofty  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  are  like  those  of  the  green  almond-tree.  Its  stem 
and  branches  are  red.  It  grows  in  India  and  East  Africa 
( Zang  £J).  In  decoction  it  is  used  as  a  dye. 


(x)  The  name  “  box  ”  is  perhaps  derived  from  pyxis-buxus. 

♦ 

(2)  It  is  evident  that  these  two  similar  names  are  often  confounded,  in  MSS.  and 
prints.  We  follow  Vullebs,  Steingass,  Handjeki,  Tag  (IV,  111),  Loew  (I,  318). 
Schlimmer  (p.  95)  and  others. 


—  265  — 


Ibn  Ridwan  :  It  brings  about  the  cicatrization  of  the  wounds, 
dries  ulcers  (fol.  17  v.)  and  checks  the  flow  of  blood. 

COMMENTARY 

The  leguminosa  Caesalpinia  Sap  pan  L.  is  a  tropical  tree 
indigenous  to  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  Greeks.  Its  Persian  and  Arabic  name  baqqam 
is  derived  from  Sanscript  pattanga.  For  details  concerning  this 
orange-red  wood  and  its  use,  see  Dymock  (I,  500-1).  Although 
its  habitat  is  in  India,  it  was  formerly  called  Brazil-wood,  and 
as  an  official  drug  Lignum  Brasile  (1). 

Among  Islamic  authors,  it  was  —  needless  to  say  —  only 
al-Biruni  who  wrote  the  most  interesting  paragraph  on  sappan- 
wood.  He  begins  thus :  "  Baqqam ,  in  Persian  dar-barniydn 
(2),  in  Khwarizmian  (3)  banjank  .  Hamza  (4)  says 
( baqqam )  is  the  Arabicised  name  fakam  i.e  dar-barniydn.  Its 
origin  is  from  the  Island  of  Lamri  (5)  ;  it  is  imported  thence  to¬ 
gether  with  bamboo  (khaizuran  Its  leaves  are  like  those 

of  the  rue.  It  carries  fruits  in  the  manner  of  the  carob-trees  or 


P)  This  name  is  not  derived  from  the  country,  Brazil ;  it  was  used  in  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  long  before  the  discovery  of  America  !  It  is  derived  from  the  root  braezelen 
(Germ.),  brazilh  (Proven9al),  brasil  (Spanish),  designating  the  red  colour  of  the  fire  for 
grilling.  It  was  transferred  to  the  red  wood,  and  later  on  to  the  newly  discovered  land 
which  furnished,  after  East  India,  the  greatest  amount  of  dye-woods  (Littre,  Dictionnaire 
de  La  langue  franraise,  vol.  I,  Paris,  1873,  p.  415).  Compare  also  W.  Head,  Histoire  du 
Commerce  du  Levant  au  Moyen  Age,  Stuttgart,  1878,  vol.  II,  p.  587  fol.  So,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  name  of  the  land  Brazil  is  derived  from  that  of  the  wood.  But  to-day  the  name 
of  Brazil-wood  is  mostly  applied  to  the  heart-wood  of  Caesalpinia  Brasiliensis  L. 

(2)  Bar  in  Persian,  is  “  avoocI,”  parniydn  a  fine  China  silk  (moire)  ;  The  sappan-wood 
has  its  watered  design. 

(3)  This  was  al-Biruni’s  mother  tongue,  a  nearly  unknown  Iranian  dialect. 

(4)  Hamza  al-Iseahani,  a  famous  Persian  historian  and  philologist  (d.  ab.  355  a.h. 
96b  a.d)  ;  he  was  wront  to  discuss  Persian  and  Indian  words  that  found  their  way  into 
Arabic. 

(5)  This  island  is  mentioned,  more  than  five  centuries  after  al-Biruni,  by  Abu’l 
Fadl  jAil'  j\  minister  of  the  Mogol  Emperor  Akbar,  in  his  famous  “  Directory  of  Akbar’s 

Empire  ”  ( The  Ain-i-Alcbari  by  Abu-l-Fazl  ' All-ami ,  translated  by  Blochmann  and  Jarrett, 
vol.  Ill,  Calcutta.  1894,  p.  49)  :  “  Island  of  Lamri  (long.  130°,  lat.  9°),  of  India,  produces 
the  wood  baqqam .  ”  According  to  G.  Ferrand,  the  name  should  be  spelt  Ldmuri  and  is 
one  of  the  old  names  of  Sumatra.  Tt  is  evident,  from  the  distances  given  by  the  Arabic 
pilot  Sulaiman  al-Mahri  (XVth  century,)  that  Lamuri  corresponds  to  the  eastern  part 
of  Achin,  the  most  northern  part  of  Sumatra  (G.  Ferrand,  UEmpire  Sumatranais  de 
Crinijaya,  Paris,  1922,  pp.  14,  19,  111,  etc.). 


the  colcocynths,  like  squirting  cucumbers  (' alqam  ^)  ;  they 
are  not  edible.  They  plant  it  (the  sappan-tree)  and  do  not  cut 
it  until  the  arrival  of  the  customer.  The  stock  of  merchandise 
is  given  in  exchange  for  (human)  weight,  which  means 
that  the  buyer  chooses  three  men  at  will  and  the  salesman 
two.  Then  they  cling  all  together  to  the  end  of  the  Roman 
balance  (qarastim  until  the  other  end,  to  which  is  sus¬ 

pended  the  sappan-wood,  is  raised.  The  weight  raised  by  them 
is  the  one  needed.” 

He  then  writes  about  different  kinds  of  Indian  weights 
and  continues  :  — 

“  As- Sari  ar-Raffa  ^  says  :  Al-baqqam  is  al-andam 

but  the  ' andam ,  which  is  well-known  to  the  druggists,  is 
the  dragon-tree  ( dam  ai-akhawain  Dracaena  Draco  L.) 

known  as  al-qatir  >U)I .  it 

is  no  wonder  that  the  juice  which 
flows  from  it  is  used  as  drops  for  the  eye.” 

The  above  sentence  is  quoted  from  Abu  Hanifa.  Btkuni 
then  continues  : — 

“  The  inhabitants  of  the  (Indian)  coasts  say  that  the  sap- 
pan- wood  has  two  colours  :  one  kind  is  imported  from  Safin 
Of**  (i)  alld  is  known  as  “  black-backed,”  and  the  other  is 
imported  from  Lamri  and  is  known  as  “  white-backed ;  ”  this 
gives  a  purer  red  (dye-stuff) A 

Iduisi  (I,  p.  66)  gives  the  Indian  name  kuhumd  which 
we  cannot  find  mentioned  anywhere.  But  Dawud  (I,  158) 
cites  the  same  name  under  the  form  al-kahram  (V4K-^,  next  to 
the  term  bikhumar  jfe.  He  continues  :  “Its  fruits  are  round, 
greenish  at  first,  later  on  red,  and  when  ripe  become  black 
and  sweet ;  they  are  eaten  like  grapes.  If  macerated  for  two 
or  three  nights  they  swell,  and  their  blackness  is  lightened”. 

For  the  origin  of  the  European  name  sappan,  see  Yule , 
Hobson-Jobson  (p.  794);  it  is  derived  from  Malay  sapcmg. 


(!)  This  may  be  a  mis-spelling  for  Sanf  =  Champa,  formerly  a  great  kingdom 

in  Indo-China  (Cochinchina). 
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Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  baqqam  (*d,  ' andam  f ;  Pers.  :  baqqam , 
bakam  ^2,  dar-parniydn  baqqam-i-qirmiz  r»-*l 

(Schlimmer),  ddr-bhdl  ( Handjeri )  (x ) ;  Turk.  :  baqdm 

(Handjeri,  Samy) ;  Eng.  :  sappan-wood,  sappan,  buckum-wood, 
(Brazil-wood),  Indian  dye-wood ;  Fr. :  bois  de  sapan,  bois 
de  bresil,  bresillet  des  Indes  ;  Germ.  :  Sappanholz,  indisches 
Brasilholz,  Rotholz. 

124.  Balilag  Beleric  Myrobalan  (Terminalia  bellerica 
Roxb). 

(Led.  No.  338). 

Ishaq  b.  *  Imran  :  It  is  an  Indian  green  fruit ;  when  com¬ 
pressed  and  dried,  it  becomes  yellow  ;  its  taste  is  bitter  and 
astringent. 

Another  :  It  resembles  the  black  myrobalan  (2),  has  a 
smooth  peel,  is  soft,  and  its  astringency  is  palatable  though 
with  some  bitterness.  It  is  a  mild  cathartic  for  black  bile. 

Ibn  Sina  :  No  other  drug  is  more  tanning  to  the  stomach. 
It  may  con  hue  the  bowels,  but  it  is  usually  a  purgative. 

Al-Magusi  (3)  :  Its  faculty  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
embelic  myrobalan  (amlag  Phyllantus  emblica  L.). 

COMMENTARY 

Belleric  myrobalans  are  the  fruit  of  the  combretacea  Ter¬ 
minalia  bellerica  Boxb.,  an  Indian  drug  which  was  unknown  to 
the  early  Greek  physicians,  but  later  became  known  to  the 
Byzantines.  The  wuQoPdA,avo<;  (myrobalanos)  which  was  import¬ 
ed  from  the  East  was  then  confused  with  the  fiakavog  yuQ£i|uxfj 
(bdlanos  myrepsike .  Moringa  pterygosperma  Gaertn.),  the  ben- 
oil-plant  (see  above  No.  118).  As  a  constituent  of  the 


(J)  This  name  is  probably  Hindustani  (“  arrow-wood  ”). 
(2)  IB.  (I,  110,  line  9):  “the  yellow  myrobalan.” 
t3)  See  Introduction ,  p.  17,  No.  2  f. 


triphala ,  the  “  three-fruit-compound  ”  (embelic,  belleric  and  che- 
bulic  myrobolans)  the  balilag  was  in  great  use  with  the  Indians. 
Its  Persian-Arabic  name  is  derived  from  Sanscrit  vibhitaka. 
Medically,  it  was  very  widely  used  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
the  Orient  as  well  as  in  the  Occident.  It  was  a  reputed  re¬ 
medy  for  all  diseases  of  the  bowels,  as  well  as  for  eye-diseases. 
The  'Abbasid  Caliphs  of  Baghdad  received  part  of  the  tribute 
from  the  Province  of  Ivhorassan  (East  Persia)  in  the  form  of 
supplies  of  myrobalans. 

The  fruits  resemble  small  plums,  are  oily,  contain  a  hard 
stone  and  are  of  different  forms  and  sizes.  The  young  fruits 
purge,  and  the  ripe  ones  are  astringent,  because  they  contain 
a  great  amount  of  tannic  acid  (from  25  to  46  %),  and  this 
is  the  only  reason  of  their  use  in  medicine.  In  our  times  they 
are  used  only  for  tanning.  A  century  ago  they  were  in  use 
as  an  official  drug  under  the  name  of  Myrobalani  beliericae. 
They  are  missing  in  Buenos’  enumeration  of  Cairo  bazaar- 
drugs  (1). 

Among  the  Arabic  physicians,  Ibn  Gazla  does  not  give  an 
original  account,  and  Bieuni  is  very  brief.  All  he  says  is  that 
the  belleric  myrobalans  are  more  round  in  shape,  the  chebulic 
more  oblong. 

Much  more  detailed,  however,  is  Idrisi  (p.  61)  :  “  Balilag 
is  an  Arabicised  name,  not  mentioned  and  omitted  by  Dios- 
curides.  In  Indian  it  is  called  ansawdli  <JU~^(?),  in  Persian 

balilah  , . (2)  and  in  Frankish  myrobalani.  It  is  a 

plant  which  grows  in  the  first  and  second  climates.  It  is  a 
tree  with  stem  and  branches  ;  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
plum-tree.  It  has  fruits  like  capers.  When  they  are  green, 
they  are  kneaded,  pressed  and  dried.  Their  taste  is  astringent, 
resembling  that  of  embelic  myrobalans.  They  are  cold  in  the 


(!)  Their  use  seems  to  have  been  early  abandoned  in  Europe,  as  Pomet  writes  in  hig 
History  of  Drugs  (Eng.  translation,  London,  1712,  vol.  I.  p.  142)  :  “It  is  of  little  import¬ 
ance  to  draw  your  attention  to  their  choice,  since  they  are  good  for  little  or  nothing.  ” 

(2)  Two  gaps  in  the  MS. 
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first  degree,  dry  in  the  second.  The  kernel  of  their  fruit  is 
sweet  like  hazel-nuts.”  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  medical 
qualities  of  the  belleric  mvrohalan. 


Dawud  (I,  p.  172)  says:  “  Balilag  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree, 
not  identical  with  halilag  (Terminal!  a  chebula),  though 
both  have  the  size  and  shape  of  an  olive — -but  it  is  somewhat 

bigger.  Its  habitat  is  the  land  of  India.  It  is  gathered  in  the 

•• 

month  of  Tammuz  Jj*  (October)  and  plucked  with  the  stones 
but  only  the  pulp  is  taken.  The  best  kind  is  the  yellow,  soft 
and  smooth.  It  is  cold  in  the  second  and  dry  in  the  third 
degree.  If  regularly  taken  at  breakfast  with  sugar,  it  sharp¬ 
ens  the  sight,  stops  headaches  and  checks  vapours. 


Synonyms:  Gr.  :  MupopdA/avoi  (myrobalanoi) ;  Lat.  :  myro- 
balani  (both  meaning  Mori  nr/a  after  a  Gaertn.)  ;  Ar.  :  balilag 
;  Pers.  :  balila  (Abu  Mansur)  ;  Turk.  :  belile  ^  ;  Eng.  : 
beleric  mvrobalans  ;  Fr.  :  mvrobalans  beilcrics  ;  Germ.  :  bel- 
lerische  Myrobalanen  (the  tree  :  bellerischer  Catappenbaum)  ; 

Copt.  :  COTpOT;  ULTpof>N*\NUOC. 


1£5.  Bui  ck,  Bael- fruit  (Aegle  marmelos  Corr.). 
(Led.  No.  346). 


Al-Khuzi  (x):  It  is  “  the  Indian  cucumber"  (al-qitka  al-hindi 
ppe  the  capre  cucumber  (2)  ;  it  is  bitter,  hot  and  dry 
in  the  second  degree,  astringent,  confining  and  fortifying  the 
bowels  and  useful  for  "  cold  "  diseases. 


Ibn  'Imran  :  It  is  a  black  pointed  grain  resembling,  in 

♦ 

shape,  the  Egyptian  millet  grain  (dhura  dJJ).  In  its  interior 
there  is  an  oleaginous  pulp  which  is  used  in  medicine,  and 
which  is  imported  from  India.  It  is  useful  in  paralysis  and 
for  gout ;  it  is  also  an  aphrodisiac. 


(x)  Ar-Razi  quotes  frequently  al-Khuz  j ji~\,  probably -physicians  of  the  early  medi¬ 
cal  school  in  Gonde-Shapur  in  Khuzistan  (S.  W.  Persia). 

(2)  The  identific  ation  of  this  name  jSL Ji .  la  is  not  possible,  but  the  explanation 
thereof  is  to  be  found  infra  in  BtkAni’s  article. 


2 
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COMMENTARY 

The  rutacea  Aegle  marmelos  Corr.  is  a  sacred  tree  amongst 
the  Hindus,  on  account  of  the  three- lob ed  leaves  which  represent 
the  triad  of  Brahma,  Shiva  and  Vishnu.  It  is,  as  Roxburgh 
(x)  says,  “  a  pretty  large  tree,  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  Coromandel.”  The  fruit  is  called  vilva 
(Sanscrit)  and  bilva  (Hindi),  from  which  word  the  Arabic- 
Persian  name  but  or  bil  is  derived.  The  fruit  is  “  large,  almost 
spherical,  smooth,  with  a  hard  shell  containing  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cells ;  the  cells  contain,  besides  the  seeds,  a  large  quantity 
of  an  exceedingly  tenacious,  transparent  liquid  which  becomes 
very  hard  on  drying  but  remains  transparent.”  In  commerce 
the  article  is  sold  entire  or  in  dried  slices  (Dymock  I,  279), 
having  a  smooth  brown  shell,  enclosing  a  hard  orange-brown 
resinous  pulp.  The  diameter  of  the  fruit  is  2  to  4  inches  and 
the  shape  spherical  or  flattened,  ovoid  or  pyriform. 

The  drug  wras  known  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic  physicians 
as  far  back  as  the  Xlth  century  a.d.  (2).  The  first  European 
physician  who  described  it  (under  the  name  of  “  marmelos  de 
Bengala  ”)  was  Garcia  da  Orta,  the  Portuguese  scholar  of  the 
XVIth  century.  He  recommended  it  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery ; 
its  principal  constituent  is  mucilage  with  traces  of  tannin  (3). 

BiRUNi  gives  a  short  paragraph  containing  interesting 
remarks.  After  quoting  Sahar  Bokht^^J^b  an  early  Syriac 
physician,  and  al-Khuzi  he  continues 

"  In  the  book  Chahdr-nam  (4)  it  is  written  that  but  is  like 
the  capre-fruit  and  that  it  is  bitter  and  astringent.  Ibn  Masa 


(’)  W.  Roxburgh,  Flora  Indica.  Calcutta,  1874,  p.  428. 

(2)  Abu  Mansur,  however,  does  not  mention  it. 

(3)  H.  G.  Greenish,  Materia  Medic-a  (fourth  edition,  London,  1924),  p.  100.  A  picture 
of  the  fruit  (after  Holmes)  on  p.  99.  Garcia  da  Orta,  58th  Colloquy. 

(4)  This  Persian  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  “  Four  Names  ”  designates  a  poly¬ 
glot  dictionary  of  technical  terms  in  four  languages  (Greek,  Syriac,  Persian  and  Arabic) 
which  was  in  use  in  Central  Asia  about  1000  a.d.  Its  Syriac  title  was  pusl&q  shemahe 
“( explanation  of  names  ”)  and  is  mentioned  by  Blruni  and  Ibn  Abi  Usaibi'a. 


says  that  it  resembles  the  ginger-fruit.  Abu  Mu'adh  '(1)  says : 
it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  it  is  the  marsh-mallow  (Jchatmi) 

;  but  this  is  not  true.  The  druggists  of  this  country  (2) 
say  that  it  is  angir  Adam  jyr'  which  is  mentioned  before”  (3). 

Ibn  Gazla  and  Idris!  simply  repeat  the  sayings  of  al-Khuzi 
(probably  through  ar-Bazi).  Only  Dawud,  a  contemporary  of 
Garcia  da  Orta,  gives  a  better  description  of  the  drug  (I.  164), 
viz  : — 

“  Bui  is  the  Indian  cucumber,  a  plant  which  extends  its 
branches  and  produces  long  horns  containing  grains  which  are 
softer  than  Egyptian  millet.  The  fruit  is  black  outside  and  has 
a  pointed  end.  It  changes  colour  from  white  to  yellow,  is  hot 
and  dry  in  the  second  degree  —  its  dry  compound  in  the 
first — is  useful  for  diseases  of  the  phlegm  like  colics  and  facial 
paralysis,  for  hemorrhoids,  winds,  deterioration  of  the  humours, 
and  also  for  impotence.  It  cures  sufferers  from  yellow  bile. 
Its  corrective  is  coriander,  taken  in  the  dose  of  one  mithqdl . 
We  do  not  know  of  any  substitute  for  it.” 

Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  bul  Ji ,  qitha  al-Hind  safargal 

hind i  J ;  Pers.  :  bit  Ji,  bil  J?,  abul  J:'  (Vullers  1, 253); 

Turk. :  missing  from  dictionaries ;  Eng.  :  Indian  bael,  bael-tree, 
(fruit)  Bengal  quince  ;  Fr.  :  bel  indien,  bela  indien  ;  Germ.  : 
Baelbaum,  Belfrucht,  ( fructus  Belae). 

12$.  Baladhur  J^.,  Marking-  {Marsh-)  nut  (- tree ),  (Seme- 
carpus  Anacardium  L.). 

(Led.  No.  347). 

Ibn  Gulgul  :  It  glows  in  India  and  Sind  (4).  It  is  a  fruit 
bet  ween  a  pistachio-nut  and  a  chestnut,  nearer  to  the  first, 

G)  An  otherwise  unknown  Arabic  scholar,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Biruni. 

H  T.e.  Gha  ?ra  (fdi  ally  AfgtarJUar)  -rI  oe  rii  tRi  lived  at  i\  e  court  cf  the  Sultan8 
Mahmud  and  Ma  s'td. 

(3)  We  were  not  able  to  identify  this  Persian  name  the  meaning  of  which  is  “Adam’s 
grape.” 

(4)  The  lower  valley  a  nd  delta  of  the  ri.cr  Indus. 


almond-shaped  and  black  in  colour.  In  its  interior  is  a  white 
grain  resembling  an  almond,  inside  a  peel  which  is  covered 
with  a  reddish-black  honey. 

Another  Author  :  It  is  imported  from  China  (1)  and  grows 
also  in  Sicily  on  the  volcano  (2). 

I  bn  Sina(3)  :  Its  interior  is  like  that  of  an  almond,  sweet 
and  innocuous.  Its  honey  is  viscous  and  smelly.  It  causes 
ulcers  and  swelling,  burns  the  blood  and  the  humours.  It  is 
useful  for  cold  diseases  and  deranged  memory,  but  creates  evil 
thoughts  and  gives  rise  to  melancholy.  It  is  a  poison. 

Another  Author  :  The  pulp  attenuates  its  harmful  effect. 
Some  people  eat  it  with  nuts  and  sugar  without  it  causing 
them  any  harm. 


COMMENTARY 

The  marking-nut  is  the  fruit  of  the  anacardiaeea  Semecar - 
jms  Anacardium  L.  Its  Persian- Arabic  name,  balddhur ,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Sanscrit  bhalldtaka  ;  the  Hindustani  names  of  to-day, 
bhela  and  bhilaiva  (Dymock  I,  389)  are  remainders  of  this  word. 
It  is  an  East-Indian  drug  and  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  The 
great  Arab  historian  Ahmad  b.  Yahya  al-Baladhuri  ^  Cr.  ^1 
(IXth  century  a.d.).  friend  and  teacher  of  several  Caliphs 
in  Baghdad,  was  said  to  have  died  from  the  use  of  marking-nut. 
This  drug  was  thought  to  increase  the  acuity  of  the  mind  and 
intelligence,  and  one  of  its  Arabic  names  is  habb  al-fahm 
“  grains  of  understanding.”  A  Jewish  legend  ascribes  the  great¬ 
ness  and  superiority  of  intelligence  of  the  philosopher  and  phy¬ 
sician  Maimonides,  to  the  constant  taking  of  balddhur  (Loew 
I.  203)  !  The  juice  of  the  flattened  cordate  nuts  when  exposed 
to  the  air  becomes  a  black  corrosive  fluid,  used  for  diseases  of 
the  skin  (ringworm)  and  as  an  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen 


(x)  This  is  probably  a  copyist’s  blunder  for  “India.” 

(2)  This  remark,  attributed  by  IB.  to  the  Tunisian  Is-haq  b.  'Imran,  is  erroneous 
all  the  marking-nut  kinds  are  of  tropical  origin. 

(3)  Qanun,  Biilaq  Edition,  1  p.  267,  1.  15  foil. 


and  woollen  clothes  (Honigb.  II,  228).  From  this  use  the  Eng¬ 
lish  name  “  marking-nut  ”  is  derived.  It  never  was  a  medicinal 
drug  in  the  West,  but  was  so  used,  and  still  is,  in  the  East. 
It  was  sometimes  confused  with  the  Cashew-nut.  Anacardium 
occidentale  L.  which  is  of  American  origin,  but  now  cultivated 
in  East  India.  The  active  caustic  substance  is  called  cardol. 

Oriental  authors,  such  as  Abu  Mansur,  al-BIrun!  and  Ibn 
Gazla,  do  not  give  any  more  information  about  it  than  IbnSina. 
Al-Idrisi  (p.  45,  No.  88),  gives  the  Indian  name  awturfura 
(mutilation  of  Sanskrit  aruskharaX) ,  a  Persian  name  junubds 
u-Ij  y j>-  wp ich  we  are  not  able  to  identify,  and  the  Greek  name 
Anacardia,  etc.  He  continues  :  “  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  growing 
in  India  and  China,  and  it  is  very  common  on  the  Volcano  of 
Sicily.”  It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  Idris!  repeated  the 
erroneous  statement  of  Ibn  'Imran,  as  Idris!  himself  lived  at  the 
court  of  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  in  Palermo  quite  near  to 
the  Volcano  of  Etna.  It  is  hardly  thinkable  that  he  confused 
the  marking-nuts  with  the  chestnuts  growing  abundantly  on  the 
flanks  of  that  volcano.  ' 

The  best  Arabian  description  of  the  plant  and  fruit  is  due 
to  Dawud  al-Antaki.  He  says  (1,  p.  164,  1.  10  foil.):  “It  is 
the  grain  of  intelligence ;  its  fruit  is  called  Anacardia  in  Greek, 
t  grows  on  an  Indian  tree  which  is  lofty  like  a  walnut-tree, 
has  broad  leaves,  grey  and  lanky  and  of  a  sharp  acrid  smell. 
If  a  person  sleeps  under  this  tree  he  becomes  intoxicated  and 
perhaps  lethargic  (1).  Its  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut;  at 
its  end  is  a  hard  stalk.  Its  bark  is  blackish  and  folded  over 
a  spongy  tissue  which  is  filled  with  a  honey-like  fluid ;  this  is 
its  honey.  Underneath  it  is  a  (second)  bark  enclosing  a  kernel 
which  is  like  an  almond  and  is  sweet.”  He  then  speaks  of  its 
medical  properties. 

The  fruits  are  sold  in  our  days  in  the  drug-bazaars  of 
Cairo  under  the  name  of  baldder  or  habb  el-fahm 


(i)  The  same  is  said  of  several  tropical  trees,  particularly  of  Ilippomane  Mancinella 
L.  (West  Indies,  Central  America). 
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The  juice  is  used  for  corroding  warts  and  polypi  (Buenos, 
No.  41 3  p.  23). 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  (modern)  avaxapSia  (anaJcardia) ;  Lat.  (mo¬ 
dern)  :  Semen  Anacardii  orientalis  ;  Ar. :  balddhur  balader 
(mod.  Egypt,  Dawud,  Duceos),  habb  al-fahm  (same), 

habb  al-qalb  (x),  gawz  or  thamr  Jcabuli  y  j\  jj>-  (mod. 

Egypt,  Duceos)  (2) ;  Pers.  and  Turk. :  balddhur  and  andqdrdliya 
loj\5lil  •  Eng.  :  anacardium,  marking-nut  tree,  marsh-nut ;  Fr.  : 
semecarpe  a  larges  feuilles,  anacarde  orient-ale,  noix  de  marais, 
feve  de  Malac  (ancient  name) ;  Germ.  :  Ostindischer  Tinten- 
baum,  Merkfruchtbaum  (the  tree),  Merknuss,  Elefantenlaus,  Vo- 
gelherz,  Malakkanuss  (the  fruit). 

ww  » 

181.  Baqiila  ,  {Garden-)  Bean  (Yicia  faba  L.). 

(Led.  No.  224). 

Galen  VII  (XII,  49)  :  It  is  moderately  drying  and  laxa¬ 
tive.  There  is  little  laxative  power  in  the  pulp  of  the  bean, 
but  its  bark  is  of  a  constipating  rather  than  laxative  faculty. 
For  this  reason  some  physicians  cook  the  bean  with  its  bark 
and  administer  it  to  those  who  suffer  from  dysentery,  diar¬ 
rhoea  or  vomiting.  The  bean  causes  more  flatulence  than  any 
other  food  and  is  one  of  the  most  indigestible  ;  but  it  eases 
the  expectoration  of  phlegm  from  the  chest  and  lungs  and  is 
useful  for  hot  swellings  in  the  form  of  compresses.  When 
cooked  with  pigs’  fat  it  is  useful  for  gout. 

The  Same  in  his  De  Alimentis  (1,  I,  chap.  19,  Kuehn  VI, 
p.  529)  :  Beans  are  useful  and  do  not  lose  the  faculty  of 
producing  flatulence  with  cooking,  in  the  same  way  as  barley.- 

Diosc.  II,  (105)  :  Kuxi xo;  ( Kyamos ).  It  gives  rise  to  flat¬ 
ulence  and  causes  ugly  and  false  dreams.  It  increases  the  flesh 
of  the  body,  and  when  cooked  in  vinegar  and  water  and  eaten 


(T)  I.e.  heart-shaped,  cordiforra,  as  are  the  fruits  ;  translation  of  the  name  anacardin. 
For  more  Arabic  names  ste  Issa,  j>.  166. 

(2)  I.e.  nut  or  fruit  from  Kabul  (Afghanistan). 
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with  its  peel,  it  checks  diarrhoea  caused  by  ulceration  in  the 
gut.  Young  beans  are  worse  to  the  stomach  than  old  ones. 

Another  Author  :  Its  chyme  is  not  bad  and  does  not 
cause  obstructions,  as  it  produces  a  good  laxation  of  the 
bowel.  Abuse  of  its  consumption,  however,  causes  heaviness  in 
the  head,  weakens  the  intelligence  and  breeds  worry  and  sorrow. 
It  gives  the  sensation  of  general  pains  all  over  the  body  (break¬ 
ing  of  bones).  The  fresh  ones,  in  particular,  cause  itch. 

COMMENTARY 

Baqila  or  bdqilld  is  the  Arabic  name  of  the  leguminosa 
Vicia  faba  L.  which  is  native  of  Persia  and  North  Africa,  but 
now  universally  cultivated.  It  must  have  grown  in  Egypt  from 
the  earliest  period  —  for  samples  were  found  in  prehistoric 
tombs  —  and  until  now  it  is  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  diet 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  the  commonest  article  of  food 
in  Oriental  lands.  In  the  towns  of  Egypt,  e.g.,  the  majority  of 
the  population  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  beans  at  breakfast  with 
oil  and  vinegar  in  the  hollow  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  beans  (called  fid  in  Egypt  and  Palestine)  are  boiled 
and  sold  by  ambulating  dealers,  or  prepared  in  special 
restaurants  during  the  nights  in  order  that  the  dish  may  be 
ready  in  the  morning  (1). 

( iwry )  ;  Cop.  :  oirpco,  rpC<\  ;  Gr.  : 
-jL'jyjxoc,  ill Y)vt*o<;  (kyamos  hellenikos ,  Diosc.)  or  only  xuapo; 
(Theoph.  Galen)  ;  Lat.  :  faba  ;  Ar.  :  baqila ,  bdqilld 
m  (2),  gumma  l/7  ( Handjeri ,  Issa  ) ;  Pers.  :  baqila  (  Ab 


Synonyms : 


(1)  It  is  interesting  to  mention  here  that  the  names  actually  used  of  the  two  most 
commonly  eaten  dishes  of  prepared  beans  in  our  days,  are  Ancient  Egyptian  in  origin,  used 
in  Arabic  through  Coptic  forms,  viz  : — 

(ps-iVry)  =  IieC0Tp(jL>  =  ajLa)  ( bos&ra )  meaning  “cooked  beans  ”  and  JH.€TJU[c 
^*-1*  “  medammis  buried  ”  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  cooking  them.  The  beans  are 
packed  in  big  earthenware  jars  ( qidra  ojJi)  which  are  closed  and  buried  in  hot  ashes  and 

left  to  cook  slowly.  There  is  also  the  fitir  medammis  “  or  buried  pastry  ”  which 

is  baked  in  the  same  way. 

(2)  This  name  is  Aramaic  ( fula ,  Loew  II,  501  foil.). 
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Mansur),  Mlusak  kawisJc  jirjir  ( Handjerir 


Steingass)  ;  Turk.  :  ^* *1 ;  Eng. :  bean,  field-bean,  garden- 

bean  ;  Fr.  :  feve,  feve-des-marais ;  Germ.  :  Gemeime  Bo  line, 
Saubolme. 


w 

138.  Baqxlla  Qibti  Egyptian  Lotus  (Nelumbium 

sp  eciosum  Willd) . 

(Led.  No.  225).  See  our  Nos.  103  and  221. 

Diosc.  II  (106)  :  It  grows  abundantly  in  Egypt  as  well 
as  in  Asia  and  Cilicia,  and  flourishes  in  stagnant  waters.  Its 
leaves  are  large  like  wings  (]),  its  stem  is  one  cubit  high  and  is 
as  thick  as  a  finger.  The  colour  of  its  flowers  is  red  like -that 
of  roses.  In  their  volume  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  poppy- 
blossom^2).  With  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  there  are  formed 
gousses  like  carobs  resembling  a  hornet’s  net,  and  in  them  are 
the  small  beans.  Their  position  rises  over  the  places  where 
there  are  no  grains,  like  water-bubbles.  It  (the  bean)  is  called 
xtSwpiov  (kiborion)  and  x-Gotiov  (hibotion)  (3),  i.e.  ‘The  place  in  a 
ball  of  clay,”  because  those  who  sow  it  put  it  into  a  lump  of 
clay  and  throw  it  in  the  water.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  canes. 
It  is  eaten  cooked  or  raw.  It  is  called  qulqds  This 

kind  of  bean  is  eaten  fresh  ;  when  it  dries  it  becomes  black. 
It  is  smaller  (5)  than  the  common  bean.  Its  faculty  is  astringent, 
and  is  good  for  the  stomach. 

Agriculture  :  It  grows  in  stagnant  waters  in  Egypt.  Its 
leaves  are  slightly  more  variegated  than  those  of  the  lemon- 
tree,  and  its  twigs  are  weak,  tortuous  and  knotty  (6).  Its  root  is 
thicker  and  (hi.  18  r)  rounder  than  the  roots  of  the  sugar-cane. 


G)  The  Original  text  of  Diosc.  reads  “like  a  x-iTaao;  ”  ( -petasos ),  i.e.  a  broad-brim" 
med  hat  as  worn  by  Ancient  Greek  shepherds  and  hunters. 

(2)  Diosc.  reads  “the  double  of  a  popjsy  blossom.” 

(3)  Names  of  a  seed-vessel. 

(*)  The  text  of  Diosc,  reads  xoXoxas.ov  ( IcoloJcasion )  ;  see  Commentary. 

(5)  Diosc.  says  “bigger.” 

(6)  This  description  is  not  quite  correct,  perhaps  confused  through  a  copyist’s  mistake.. 


Its  nourishing  power  is  slight  but  good ;  it  causes  the  growth 
of  flaccid  flesh  and  sound  blood,  slightly  capable  of  heat  or 
excitement. 


COMMENTARY 


This  drug  is  the  seed  of  the  nvmphaeacea  Nelumbium 
specie  sum  Willd,  ( Nelumbo  nuficera  or  Nymphaea  Nelumbo  L.). 
It  is  discussed  supra  under  No.  103  Awsin  Oy-u?'  (Atu- sapid) 
which  is  the  white- flowered  variety  of  the  (rose-coloured)  Ne¬ 
lumbo,  and  under  No.  221  where  we  identified  the  name  of  gubrus 
uOpy  with  its  fruit.  See  below  No.  129  and  No.  130  (p.  278). 

The  Greek  name  has  the  meaning  of  “  Egyptian  bean/7 
and  the  Arabic  one,  that  of  Coptic  bean.”  The  flowers,  the 
leaves  and  the  characteristic  conical  fruits  are  frequently  repre¬ 
sented  on  monuments  and  objects  of  the  late  periods  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  The  plant  was  probably  imported  by  the  Persians 
(Vlth  century  b.c.).  Its  native  land  seems  to  be  East-India  ; 
the  flowers  called  padrna  or  kamala  played  an  important  part 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Ancient  Hindus  (Dymock  1,  71). 
The  white  and  the  rose-coloured  varieties  are  in  existence  in 
India  (Roxburgh,  Flora  Indica ,  Calcutta,  1874,  p.  450)  as  well 
as  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  latter  land  in  gardens  only.  It  is  said 
to  have  disappeared  from  the  Nile  Valley  as  a  wild  plant  since 
the  Vlth  century  a.d. 


Synonyms : 


Gr 


yjjyjjLO,; 


A  iy'j- 


"Tio; 


(kyamos  Aigyptios , 


Theoph.,  I)iocs.,  Galen)  ;  Lat.  :  faba  Aegyptia  (Scribonius 
Largus,  Celsus),  lotus  Aegypti  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  bdqilld  qibti 


o 


Li 


L^'l,  kdl  misri  Jp  (1))  Unufdr  ( nilufar )  hindi  (pj^r) 


P>;J 


iS'k*  (Dawub),  gdmisa  (Egypt,  IB.,  to-day  unknown  name)  ; 
Pers. :  baqilla-i- qibti  (Abu  Mansur),  salek  bdqild 


(Schilimmer,  p.  402)  ;  Turk.  :  nilufar  hindi  (cAvni)  ;  Misir 


0)  This  name  given  by  Issa  is  doubtful ;  he  gives  for  the  two  botanical  synonyms 
of  the  plant  ( Nelumbium  spec,  and  Nymphaea  Nelumbo )  different  names,  while  Schweinf, 
and  Sharaf  left  the  plant  out  of  their  dictionaries. 


bciqlasi  ^  ^  ^  (Samy)  ;  Eng.:  peltated  water-lily,  Indian  lotus, 
nelunabo,  Pythagorean  bean  (the  fruit)  ;  Fr.  :  nelumbo,  feve 
d’Egypte  (the  fruit)  ;  Germ.  :  Indischer  Lotus,  Padma. 

,  A 

139.  Bashnin  ,  Egyptian  Water-Lily,  Lotus  (Nym- 
pliacea  lotus  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  292).  See  below  No.  130. 

Diosc.  IV  (113)  :  The  Egyptian  lotus  is  a  kind  of  Tri- 
gonella  ( handaquqd  ^y^)  (!).  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and  grows 
in  the  waters  of  the  Nile  during  the  inundation.  Its  stem  is 
like  that  of  nelumbo  and  its  flower  is  white,  resembling  crocus  (2). 
It  blooms  when  the  sun  rises  and  shuts  when  the  sun  sets, 
therefore  its  head  sinks  under  water  at  sunset  and  rises  to  the 
surface  with  sunrise.  The  “  head  55  resembles  a  large  poppy  and 
contains  seeds  like  groats.  The  Egyptians  dry,  boil  them  and 
make  bread  from  them.  It  has  a  root  of  the  shape  of  a  quince 
which  is  eaten  either  boiled  or  raw  and  which,  when  boiled, 
tastes  like  the  yolk  of  eggs. 

COMMENTARY 

The  nymph  acea  Nymphaea  Lotus  L.  is  a  typical  Egyp¬ 
tian  plant  very  frequently  represented  on  the  monuments  since 
the  Old  Empire.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  white  flowered 
kind  of  Nelumbium  by  differences  in  the  blossoms,  leaves,  fruits 
and  roots.  The  above  description  given  by  Dioscueides  is 
extracted  from  the  much  more  correct  and  detailed  description  of 
Theopheastus  (IV,  chap.  8).  He  says  that  the  plant  is  frequent 
in  the  Euphrates  and  that  the  quince-shaped  root,  called 
y.opcjiov  (Jcorsion)  is  white  inside  but  changes  to  the  colour  of 
the  yolk  of  eggs  when  boiled  or  grilled. 


(1)  This  phrase  is  missing  from  Dioscurides’  text ;  it  is  full  of  errors  and  must  be  a 
copyist’s  interpolation. 

(2)  In  the  Arabic  text,  sha'ar  and  designates  “  hair  ”  or  “  crocus.”  Dioscurides’a 

text  reads  xo cvov  lily>”  and  this  comparison  is  the  only  correct  one. 


The  Arabic  name  baslmm  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
Coptic  nujooujeit  =  |1  feb  (+the  article).  IB.  speaks  of  the 


•  •  •  •  •  •• 

two  varieties  of  the  plant-,  the  baslmm  Jchinziri  <£/  ^  or 

“pig's  lotus'’  and  the  “Arabian55  lotus.  According  to  Sicken- 

berger  ( Arzn .,  p.  35)  the  latter  is  Nymphaea  coerulea  Sav. 

There  exist  several  varieties  of  this  plant  in  India  such  as  the 

red  and  pink  kinds. 

Amongst  the  later  xArabian  authors  Dawud  alone  writes  a 
longer  paragraph  on  baslmm  He  gives  a  good  description  of 
the  plant  and  mentions  its  medical  actions  saying  they  are 
similar  to  those  of  lin'd  far  (1),  viz,  tonic,  stomachic,  aphro¬ 
disiac,  etc. 


L.  Keimer  gives  many  pictures  of  Nymphaea  Lotus  and 
coerulea  from  Ancient  Egyptian  monuments  (2). 

The  dried  flowers  of  Nymphaea  Lotus  L.  are  sold  in  the 
Cano  drug-bazaars  under  the  names  of  baslmm  klianzirlSj^  Oy , 
ardyis  en-Nil  (“brides  of  the  Nile  "),  nilufar  and 

nufar  Jy  ( Ducros ,  No.  38,  p.  21). 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  {lotos,  Theophr.),  6c 

{lotos  Aigyptios,  Diosc.,  Galen)  ;  (the  bulb)  :  xopsiov  (korsion, 

A 

Theophr.) ;  Lat.  :  lotus  Aegypti ;  Ar.  :  baslmm  O^,  gulguldn 
masri  (Issa),  nilufar,  linufar  (the  fruit)  : 

habb  al-arus  <-r^-  (Modern  Egypt).  For  other  names  see 

Ducros  (supra).  Pers. :  nilufar,  nilufar  A A jfc  (Abu  Mansur, 
Schlimmer)  ;  Turk.  :  same  name  ('Avni,  Samy)  and  its  muti¬ 
lations  like  alufar,  nunafer,  etc.  (Honigb.,  p.  404-5)  ;  Eng.  : 
white  water-lily,  Egyptian  lotus  ;  Fr.  :  nenuphar  blanc,  lys  des 
etangs,  lotus  egyptien  ;  Germ.  :  Wasserlilie,  Seerose,  aegyptischer 
Lotus. 

Also  see  following. 


(1)  An  Egyptian  vernacular  mutilation  of  nilufar  j» jL ,  a  Persian  term  for  another 
sort  of  water-lily  ( Nymphaea  coerulea  Sav.). 

f2)  In  Annales  du  Service  des  Antiquites  d'Egypte,  tome  XXVIII  (1928)  pp.  38-42, 
and  Revue  de  V Egypie  Ancienne  tome  II  (1929)  pp.  232-253. 
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130.  B'irur  jjuj  (for  Biydrun  QjjW.  ?)  (Root  of  Nymphaea 
Lotus  L.?). 

(Led.  No.  396).  See  above  No.  129  (p.  271). 

Qusta  Ibn  Luqa  :  It  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  stagnant 
water  and  rises  upwards  on  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  a 
mushroom.  It  has  a  red  bark  coming  out  from  the  soil  like 
a  mushroom,  which  is  eaten  boiled. 

Ibn  Rid  wan  :  It  is  the  root  of  the  water-lily  (bashnin) 
which  grows  in  the  Nile. 

COMMENTARY 

The  name  as  well  as  the  real  kind  of  this  drug  are  un¬ 
certain.  The  description  given  by  the  Syriac  author  Qusta  b. 
Luqa  (see  Introduction  II,  No.  21,  p.  14)  applies  more  likely 
to  the  dry  fruit-cone  of  Nelumbiurn  speciosum  Willd.  (see  supra 
No.  128  and  infra  No.  221)  which  has  some  likeness  to  a  brown 
mushroom.  However,  the  Egyptian  physicians  'Ali  b.  Ridwan 
(Xlth  cent,  a.d.),  Ibn  al-Baitar  (Xfflth  cent,  a.d.)  and  Dawud 
al-Antaki  (XVIth  cent,  a.d.)  tell  us  that  it  is  the  bulbous 
root  of  Nymphaea  Lotus  Ij.  (bashnin)  (see  supra  No.  129). 
Dawud  (1,  p.  139,  1.  18)  says  :  “  Its  root  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rape  ( salgam ,  Brassica  napus  L.)  ;  the  Egyptians  call  it  biydrun • 
The  same  name  is  mentioned  by  IB.  (I,  133).  The  ety¬ 
mology  of  this  name  is  unknown  ;  it  sounds  like  Greek  (per¬ 
haps  xiapov  (piaron)  from  r.Tap  (piar)  fat,  fatty  substance  ?). 
The  Ancient  Greek  term  for  the  bulb  of  Nymphaea  Lotus  is 
xopffiov  (korsion)  according  to  Theophratus  who  concisely  de¬ 
scribes  the  bulb,  and  to  Strabo  (chap.  823)  and  Diodorus 
(chap.  X,  1,  I)  who  mention  it  cursorily  as  an  aliment.  The 
latter  author  gives  it  the  name  of  xopcraTov  ( korsaion ). 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  book  of  Abu  Mansur  (p.  211) 
the  mention  of  the  seed  of  a  Nymphaea  (nilufar)  which  he 
calls  ras-i-khadum  (khddim  ?)  lHj  ,  a  drug  taken  for  intestinal 
diseases  and  menorrhagia.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is 


“  servant’s  head/’  and  this  accords  better  with  the  fruit-bulb 
than  with  the  seeds  of  a  Nymph  aea,  e.g.  Lotus  ;  Achundow 
(p.  328)  is  in  favour  of  Nehimbium.  The  Persian  and  Hind¬ 
ustani  dictionaries  do  not  give  any  information. 

131.  Biqa  ,  Tufted  Vetch  (Yicia  Cracca  L/). 

(Lech  No.  393,  Biqiya  V^l). 

Hiosc.  II  (148):  ’Aoxv'y]  {aphake)  grows  in  cultivated  lands  ; 
it  is  higher  than  the  lentil  plant  and  has  thin  leaves  and  strong 
twigs.  Its  fruit-husks  are  bigger  than  those  of  the  lentils  and 
contain  three  or  four  seeds  each,  which  are  blacker  and  smalter 
than  lentils.  If  eaten  cooked  and  pounded  like  lentils  it  stops 
the  excess  of  flow  of  matter  to  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  843)  :  The  faculty  of  this  seed  is  astrin¬ 
gent  ;  its  heat  (ing  power)  is  moderate,  but  it  is  more  indigestible 
than  lentils. 

The  Same  in  his  Book  on  Aliments  (L)  :  It  is  of  bad,  black- 
bile  chyme,  like  lentils  except  that  it  has  no  such  residues  as 
the  lentil. 


COMMENTARY 

*•  „ 

The  spelling  biqiya  in  the  text  of  IB.  is  likely  to  be 

more  correct  than  the  biqa  (2)  of  our  two  MSS.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  transliteration  of  Greek  prxtov  (  bikion),  a  name  which 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  TheopJiratus  and  Dioscurides. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Latin  vicia  and  is  mentioned 
by  Galen  as  being  in  use  in  his  time  in  Asia  Minor,  while  the 
Attic  name  was  dwooto?  (drakos)  or  ( kyamos ).  The 

description  given  by  Theophrastus  of  xoxxr,  {aphake)  agrees  best 
with  the  tare  {Vicia  sativa  var.  angustifolia  Alef.),  while  that  of 


(x)  Book  I,  chapter  36  (ed.  Kuehn,  vol.  VI,  p.  550-1)  :  the  quotation  is  not  literal. 

(2)  In  Syriac  it  is  called  biqa  and  al-Ghafiqi’s  spelling  may  be  derived  from 

this  word  (see  Loew  II,  490). 


Dioscundes  is  likely  to  be  Vicia  Cracca  L.  Pliny  (XXI,  99) 
affirms  that  the  aphace  is  a  perpendicular  shrub,  not  a  creeper. 
It  is  possible  that  dcpa*o<;  (araJcos)  is  a  variety  of  acpobcv)  ( ajphake ). 
The  remark  of  Dioscundes  that  the  d^ajaj  is  common  in  culti¬ 
vated  fields  speaks  in  favour  of  Cracca  which  is  a  very 

common,  though  obnoxious,  weed  in  the  fields. 

The  Arabic  authors  do  not  mention  the  name  biqa ,  except 
IB.  who  discusses  some  medical  properties  of  the  plant  (1).  Loew 
collected  many  etymological  terms  concerning  the  genus  Vicia. 

See  above,  paragraph  63  (Araqus  p.  157  foil.). 

Synonyms  •  Gr.  :  oc<pdbcY)  ( aphake ,  Theoph.,  Diosc.),  (3lxlov 
( bikion ,  Galen);  Lat. :  aphace,  vicia  (Pliny);  Ar.:  biqa,  biqa 

A  aw  (Loew),  btqiya  ArAl  (IB.),  baqiya  A8  .  (vernacular,  Dozy, 
Loew),  dandardn  (Issa)  ;  Pers.  :  khullar  (Vullers, 

Naficy)  ;  Turk.  :  purchdq  (Avni),  burchdq  4! 

(Samy,  Handjeri,  Vullers  I,  714)  ;  Eng.  :  tufted  vetch,  cracca  ; 
Fr.  :  vesce  craqu.e,  nois  a  crapaud,  vesce  sauvage,  vesceron  ; 
Germ.  *  Vogelwicke. 

132.  Bakhia  ,  A  Variety  of  Bitter  Vetch.  (Vicia  Er- 
villia  Willd). 

(Lech  missing). 

It  is  called  in  the  foreign  language  (2)  arfiliya  A^d'  (3). 

Abu  Hanifa  :  Its  herb  and  seeds  are  like  those  of  bitter 
vetch  (Jcashnd  Cattle  which  feed  on  it  grow  fat.  It 

grows  in  smooth  places. 

COMMENTARY 

The  name  bakhra  is  missing  from  nearly  all  the  dictionaries 
and  IB.  also  omitted  it.  Tag-al-Arns  ^  (vol.  Ill,  p.  32) 

(x)  I  bn  al-(  Awwam  does  not  mention  the  tutted  vetch  because  it  is  a  weed  and  not 
a  cultivated  plant. 

(2)  Latin  or  Spanish. 

(3)  This  name  is  mutilated  in  MS.  T.  as  well  as  iirG.  It  might  be  read  arfiliyula  and 
might  be  a  diminutive  erviliola,  modern  Spanish  arvejona. 


mentions  the  name  bakhra  as  that  of  a  plant  and  quotes 
Abu  Hanifa  in  a  slightly  different  way.  He  adds  that  the 
Arabic  name  is  derived  from  the  verb  bakhara  j ^  ,  because 
this  herb  perfumes  the  mouth.  The  Latin  name  ervilia ,  easily 
recognisable,  although  mutilated,  in  the  Arabic  text,  furnished 
us  with  the  proof  that  bakhra  must  be  a  variety  of  bitter 
vetch  or  ers  (Vida  Ervillia  Willd.)  probably  a  Spanish  variety. 
The  common  name  for  bitter  vetch  in  Arabic  is  karsana  • 
The  Greek  name  is  oqojlog  ( orobos ).  Theoph.  (VIII,  5,  1) 
distinguished  several  kinds,  and  Diosc.  (II,  108)  affirmed  that 
it  was  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  The  old  Latin  name  of 
ervilia  still  survives  in  Spanish  alverja  and  arveja . 

See  infra  Karsana 


Synonyms:  Gr.:  opOjSog  ( orobos ) ;  Lat. :  ervilia  (Pliny),  ervum 
(Virgil)  (1) ;  Ar. :  bakhra- ,  bakhra  (2) ;  Pers. :  misliuK "P, 

kashnd  ( Handjeri ),  karsana  ,  marjamak  (Na- 

ficy)  (3),  mash  (4)  (Schlimmer)  ;  Turk. :  qara  purchaq^^rJy,. 
(Samy)  ;  Eng.  :  bitter  vetch,  ers.  ;  Fr.  :  ers,  ervillier  ;  Germ.  : 
Kamellinse,  Linsenwicke,  Erwenwicke,  Wuerfelerwe. 


133.  Badhingan  ,  Egg-Plant  (SolanumMelongenaL.). 

(Led.  Ro.  227). 

It  is  a  Persian  name ;  the  plant  is  called  in  Arabic  al-anab 
al-maghd  al-hadaq  and  al-waghd 

Ar-Razi  :  It  is  good  for  a  stomach  that  rejects  food  all 
the  time,  but  bad  to  the  head  and  the  eyes,  because  it  gene¬ 
rates  bkick-biled  blood  in  small  quantities.  It  opens  obstructions 


(x)  See  I,  Sargeaunt,  The  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  of  Virgil.  (Oxford.  1920)  p.  42.- 

(3)  For  other  Arabic  names  see  Issa,  p.  188.  No.  18. 

(3)  According  to  the  Persian  dictionaries  marjamak  is  a  name  of  the  lentil. 

(4)  At  the  same  time  the  name  for  Phaseolus  Mungo,  Vicia  sinensis  and  nilotica  (Issa). 


of  the  liver  and  spleen.  Vinegar  and  oil  correct  it.  It  is  worst 
when  fried  or  unripe  (1). 

Another  Author  :  If  split  and  salted  its  heat  disappears 
and  it  causes  no  apparent  damage.  But  it  is  a  bad  aliment, 
blackens  the  epidermis,  gives  a  yellow  tint  to  the  complexion 
and  generates  pimples  in  the  mouth. 

Ibn  Sina  :  The  old  kind  is  bad  but  the  fresh  one  is  health¬ 
ier.  In  Ibn  Masargawaih ’s  (2)  book  it  is  written  that  it  is  cold 
but  in  reality  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree  and  calm¬ 
ing,  except  when  boiled  in  vinegar.  It  neither  constipates  nor 
purges. 

COMMENTARY 

Bddhingdn  is  the  well-known  brinjal  or  aubergine,  the  fruit 
of  the  egg-plant  ( Solanum  Melonge.no,  L.).  The  Arabian  botan¬ 
ists  believed  that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  so  did 
L.  Leclerc  (I,  p.  194)  when  he  attacked  the  opinion  of 
Clement-Mullet.  This  author,  in  a  note  to  his  translation 
of  Ibn  al-'Awwam  (II,  236)  identifies  bddhingdn  with  Theo¬ 
phrastus’  (VII,  7)  cTTp'jyvoc  £§U>(V.po<;  strychnos  edddimos  (“  edible 
nightshade”)  and  Dioscurdes’  (IV,  70)  GTpuyvoc  htj -xioq  (strych¬ 
nos  kepaios;  “garden-nightshade").  Leclerc  agrees  with  the 
Arabic  physicians  who  saw  in  this  plant  the  black  nightshade 
(vide  infra  article  Snob  ath-  thalab  We  think,  how¬ 

ever,  that  the  description  of  the  Greeks  may  refer  to  several 
kinds  of  nightshade  and  that  the  edible  variety  cannot  be  any¬ 
thing  else  than  Solanum  Melongena ,  the  fruits  of  which  are, 
black,  white  or  orange-yellow,  and  may  be  round,  tomato-shaped 
or  oblong.  Considering  the  description  of  Dioscurides,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  identity.  He  says  :  “  It  is  a  shrub, 


0)  This  paragraph  is  a  quotation  from  Rizi’s  book.  “On  the  Utility  of  Aliments the 
only  edition  of  which  is  out  of  print:  and  extremely  scarce  (Cairo,  1305  a.h.)* * 

*  V  V  cS*  T  *  ®  j~a-A  *  <Sj ffl  C**  A  ) 

(2)  He  was  the  son  of  the  Jewish-Persian  physician  Masargawaih  (see  Introduction 
p  >o.  8,  p.  10).  The  quotation  is  extracted  from  Qanun  Ibn  Sina,  Biilaq  edition  I,  p.  272. 


mot  high,  with  numerous  shoots,  black  leaves  larger  and  broad- 

* 

er  than  those  of  basilic  and  a  globular  fruit  (d)., green  or  black; 
it  becomes  yellowish  when  ripe.  As  an  aliment  it  is  harmless.” 
The  last  remark  proves  that  it  cannot  be  the  black  nightshade 
( Solanum  nigrum  L.),  the  fruits  of  which  are  poisonous. 

T be  origin  of  the  plant  and  of  its  name  is  probably  Ind¬ 
ian.  The  old  Sanscrit  name  is  vartaku  or  bdrtdku ,  the  name  of 
its  relative  Solanum  Indicum  L.  is  bhantaki  (2),  bdtinghan,  Arabi- 
cised  bddhingan. 

All  the  Arabic  and  Persian  writers,  from  Rhazes  down 
to  Pawud,  take  the  brinjal  for  a  plant  with  nocive  properties. 
The  black  colour  of  the  fruit  may  have  been  the  cause  that 
made  Khazes  (according  to  Abu  Mansur,  p.  159)  think  that  it 
caused  black  spots  on  the  skin,  black  bile  and  ophthalmia  ;  and 
Ibn  Sin  a  ( Qdnun  I,  p.  272)  cancer,  eczema,  leprosy,  epilepsy, 
constipation,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  insomnia.  From  this 
Robert  drew  the  conclusion  ( AcJmndow ,  p.  346)  that  the  fruit 
contained  in  former  periods  more  alkaloids  (solanine.  etc.)  than 
to-day.  We  think  it  is  the  stage  of  ripening  that  is  of  import¬ 
ance.  The  unripe  brinjal  is  acrid,  bitter  and  still  contains 
some  alkaloids;  when  ripe  and  well  prepared  it  is  a  good  veget¬ 
able,  wholesome  for  food. 

The  European  names  of  the  plant  are  nearly  all  derived 
from  the  root  bddhingdn.  As  to  the  four  Arabic  names  given 
by  al-Ghafiqi  they  are  all  confirmed  by  Biruni  who  names 
among  his  sources  Abu  Hanifa,  Hamza  al-Isfahani  (famous  philo¬ 
logist)  and  some  unknown  authors  (3).  He  first  gives  the  Syriac 
name  yabrulie  ,  then  the  names  al-maghl  (Hamza), 


P)  The  fruit  may  be  round  or  oblong. 

(2)  According  to  Dymock  II,  p.  555.  See,  moreover,  Zeitschr.  Deutsche  Morgenldnd. 
- <Gesellseh .  vol.  33,  p.  613,  vol.  36,  21,  vol.  40,  439. 

(3)  Sahib  al-Mashahir  j\&  IN  t  and  Sahib  al-Ydquta  ^ 
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maghd  (1),  al-anab  al-hadaq  (2),  al-kahkab 

S^!l(3),  and  al-waghd^jy  Biruni  furnishes  a  good  explana- 

•  t 

tion  of  filename  Bur  am  J  b  Ji  for  an  Oriental  dish  (4)  or  for  the 


badhingan  Burdn  ;  they  are  both  named  after  a  Persian 


(Sassanian)  queen,  Buran,  daughter  of  Parwez,  -/A/ 

(who  reigned  for  a  brief  period  in  630  a.d.).  At  the  end  of 
his  paragraph  Biruni  cites  some  occurrences  of  the  bddhingdna 
in  Ancient  Arabian  poetry. 


Idrisi  (p.  68  foil.),  gives  a  long  paragraph  which  was 
mostly  copied  by  IB.  (Lecl.  I,  p.  193  foil.).  It  is  remarkable 
that  Idrisi  writes  melanzdna  as  a  Byzantine  Greek  name  and 
baid  al-gan  as  a  Berber  one.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly 

an  Arabic  mutilation  (its  meaning  is  “  eggs  or  testicles  of 
genii  ”)  from  the  Persian  bddingdn.  As  to  the  first  name,  the 
Byzantine  writer  Simeon  Seth  (Xlth  century  a.d.)  spells  it 
gocTirdcviov  or  gxT i^aviov  (matit  anion,  matizdnion)  (5). 


Ibn  al-'Awwam  (II,  236)  knows  four  different  varieties  of 
the  brinjal ;  one  Egyptian,  one  Syrian  and  two  Spanish. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  crpu^vo?  ztu -xto<;  ( strychnos  kepaios,  Diosc- 
cttd.  z TjTueuTo;  ( str .  kepeutos ,  Galen),  gxTtTdc vtov  ( matitanion , 
Simeon  Seth)  ;  Lat.  :  solanum  (edule)  (Celsus,  Pliny)  ;  Ar.  : 
bddingdn ,  badhingan  ?  maghd  or  maghad 

anab  V"1  ,  hadaq  ivaghd  kahkab ,  kahkam 

Pers. :  balingdn,  bdtinjdn  L  j  j&bTg  batlijdn  (Naficy)  ; 

Turk.:  patlijdn  oWkl;  Eng.:  egg-plant,  brinjal  (the  fruit)  (6) ; 


(1)  Lisan  IV,  416  allows  the  spellings  maghad  or  maghd. 

(2)  Lisan  XI,  323  spells  hadhaq 

(3)  Confirmed  by  Lisan  II,  224,  also  the  form  Kahkam  Jkf  (according  to  Ibn 
A'rabi). 

(4)  Described  by  Dozy  I,  126,  last  lines. 

(°)  Simeonis  Sethi  Syntagma  de  Alimentor.  Facultatibus,  ed.  B.  Langkavel. 
Leipzig,  1868,  p.  70. 

(6)  This  name  is  Hindustani. 
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Er.  :  aubergine,  melongene,  varengeane ;  Span.  :  (al)berengena, 
melongena  ;  It.  :  melanzana,  petronciana  ;  Germ.  :  Eierfrucht, 
Melanzane,  Melanzanapfel. 

134.  Basal  Onion  (Allium  cepa  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  296). 

Galen  VII  (XII.  48)  :  It  is  beating  in  the  fourth  degree, 
and  its  substance  is  consistent. 

Diosc.  II  (151)  i  zpop’jov  (Jcromyon).  The  elongated  kind 
is  more  acrid  than  the  round  one,  while  the  red  one  is  sharper 
than  the  white.  Dry  onions  are  sharper  than  fresh  ones 
and  the  raw  are  sharper  than  the  grilled,  pickled  or  salted. 
All  onions  are,  burning,  gas-forming,  exciting  to  the  appetite, 
cause  thirst,  are  rarefying  (to  the  humours  of  the  body),  stir¬ 
ring,  emetic,  ballooning  the  belly,  opening  the  orifices  of  the 
blood  vessels  and  relieving  haemorrhoids.  The  juice  of  the 
onion,  if  instilled  into  the  eye  mixed  with  honey,  is  useful  for 
weakness  of  the  vision,  for  apvsyoc  ( argema )  (1),  (fol.  18  v.)  white 
clouds  and  incipient  cataract.  The  decoction  is  a  very  strong 
diuretic. 

Another  Author  :  It  causes  a  nocive  mixture  (of  humours 
or  chymes)  and  is  injurious  to  the  mind.  Cooking  diminishes 
its  sharpness  and  gives  it  an  aphrodisiac  action.  If  eaten 
raw  it  checks  the  harmfulness  of  the  different  kinds  of  water. 

COMMENTARY 

This  is  the  ordinary  garden-onion,  the  liliacea  Allium  cepa 
L .  The  original  native  land  of  the  onion  is  unknown  (2).  The 
bulb  itself  is  known  from  immemorial  time,  for  it  has  been 
found  in  Egyptian  prehistoric  sites.  Dry  onions  were  found 


p)  Plur.  of  apyeuov  ( argemon ),  i.e.  a  slight  opacity  (nebula)  of  the  cornea  of  the 
eye.  The  “white  cloud”  (ghamama  U^)  is  a  corneal  leucoma. 

(2)  Sargeaunt  ( The  'plants  of  Virgil,  Oxford,  1920,  p.  29)  however,  calls  it  “probably 
a  native  of  Beluchistan.  ” 


placed  on  mummies.  The  idea  was  to  stimulate  the  defunct 
to  breathe.  On  Sham-al-Nessim  day  (Easter  Monday),  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  all  Egyptians  smell  green  onions  that  have  been 
soaked  in  vinegar  during  the  preceding  night. 

Theophrastus  (b.  I  &  VII)  has  distinguished  many  variet¬ 
ies  of  onions.  The  idea  that  the  onion  is  possessed  of  nocive 
properties  is  very  old  ;  it  is  reiterated  by  all  the  Greek,  Persian 
and  Arabic  medical  writers.  Abu  Mansur  (p.  161  foil.)  gives 
a  long  paragraph  on  the  kinds  of  onions  known  in  Persia  and 
their  pretended  properties.  Ibn  Gazla,  Idrisi  and  Dawud  all 
repeat  Dioscurides’  sayings.  But  Dawud  speaks  about  the  sweet 
Egyptian  onion  and  its  cultivation.  Ibn  al-'Awwam  (II,  184- 
192)  has  two  long  paragraphs  on  the  (Spanish)  agriculture  of 
the  onion,  of  which  he  mentions  a  kind  al-jabalin  ^  (pro¬ 
bably  a  mutilation  of  Spanish  oebollino). 

The  root  b.s.l.  d*2-!  is  generally  Semitic,  Hebrew,  Aramaic 
and  Ethiopian  ;  Assyrian  bisru  ( see  Lome  II,  p.  126,  foil.),  which 
is  also  Egyptian. 

Synonymes  :  Gr.  :  Kpoguov  (kromyon)  ;  Lat.  :  cepa  ;  Ar.  ; 
basal  d^’.,  basal ' arabi  j ^  d^.  (Idrisi,  Dawud)  ;  Pers. :  piyaz 
sukh  ;  Turk.  :  soghdn  ;  Eng.  :  onion  ;  Er.  :  ognon, 

oignon;  Germ.:  Zwiebel,  Kuchenzwiebel ;  Egypt.: 
b  d  r ;  Copt.  :  jucxidA. 

135.  Bulbus  cr" ,  Purse-Tassel  or  Fair -hair eel  Hyacinth 
(Muscari  comosum  Mill.,  etc.). 

(Led.  No.  337). 

Bulbus  is  -also  called  basal  az-ziz  yj^  d'*2’. 

Agriculture  :  It  is  an  onion  without  layers  ( tdqdt 
Its  leaves  and  general  shape  are  like  these  of  the  garden-onion* 
Its  bulb  grows  quickly  under  abundant  rain.  Its  taste  is  bitter 
and  astringent,  and  makes  the  throat  sore. 


Galen  VI  (XI,  851)  :  The  purse-tassel  (az-ziz  produces,, 
a  cold,  thick  and  viscous  chyme,  as  it  is  difficult  to  digest,  is 
vaporiferous  and  excites  the  lust  for  coitus.  Externally  it  cleanses, , 
accelerates  cicatrization  and  dries. 

Diosc.  II  (170):  BolZoc.  It  is  an  edible  plant;  the  red 
kind  comes  from  Libya  and  is  good  to  the  stomach.  The 
bitter  variety  resembles  the  squill  (ishqil  Jr*-^)  and  is  much 
better  to  the  stomach  than  the  sweet  one.  It  makes  the  aliments 
more  digestible  and  strongly  excites  the  appetite.  It  makes 
the  flesh  grow,  produces  vapours  and  renders  the  tongue  and 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  sore.  As  a  compress  with  honey 
it  is  useful  for  the  bite  of  rabid  dogs. 

COMMENTARY 

There  is  some  confusion  reigning  about  this  plant  as  well 
as  about  the  following  (Xo.  136).  Theophrastus  mentions  (La4o<; 

( bolbos )  frequently  in  his  books  I  &  VII.  He  describes  in  detail 
the  purse-tassel  {Muscari  comosum  Mill.)  and  also  several  other 
species  which  are  nearer  to  the  hyacinth.  Diosc urides  and 
Galen  give  it  the  name  of  “  edible  bulb  ”  ( see  synonyms),  which 
was  translated  into  Arabic  as  basal  makul  <J/b  >1.  The 
other  name,  based  az-ziz -/g  A'2-'. ,  correctly  spelt  in  our  T.  MS., 
is  mis-spelt  by  most  of  the  later  Arabic  authors  ( basal  az-zir  or 
basal ad-dhvb  IB Ibn Gazla,  Dawud).  Abu 

Mansur  (p.  161)  calls  it  zizi  and  Ibn  Sina  (I,  p.  269)  bulbus 
or  ziza  ( L)  VJl  lU jA  .  The  latter  author  says  that  some  botanists 
count  the  bulbus  among  the  onion-plants  talkhtpiyazJ^^  (Persian 
name,  missing  from  dictionaries).  Iurisi  (p.  53)  describes  the 
umbel  (qinqila  )  of  the  plant  as  resembling  that  of  the  onion 
This  and  Ibn  Sina’s  note  that  the  flower  somewhat  resembles 
the  violet  speak  again  in  favour  of  a  liliacea,  the  blue  Muscari 


P)  ZizcC  *\y  j  are  <( according  to  Ltsan  VII,  p.  226  1,  18)  the  unravelled  ends  o£ 
feathers  :  so  ziz  alludes  to  the  fringes  or  tassels  of  the  bulb. 
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racemosum  Mill,  or  the  purs  e-tassel  Muscari  comosum 
Mill.  There  are,  however,  some  other  and  lesser  known 
species  of  Muscari  which  agree  with  the  description.  Sickenb. 
(Arm.,  p.  42)  does  not  try  to  identify  the  plant. 

Muscari  comosum  Mill,  grows  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  other 
lands  on  the  Mediterranean.  Its  active  (diuretic)  principle  is 
“  comosum  acid,”  a  kind  of  saponine. 

The  drug  which  is  sold  nowadays  in  the  Cairo  drug- bazaars 
under  the  name  of  basal  az-zizJA)  is  the  bulb  of  Or nithog alum 
umbellatum.  L.  ( Ducros ,  No.  39,  p.  22). 

Concerning  Syriac  names  of  the  bulb  and  their  etymology 
see  Loew  II,  pp.  184-7. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  (3o7£6c  iSoSigo;  (bolbos  edodimos,  Diosc.) 

S70i6gsvo<;  vigepoc  (bolbos  esthiomenos  hemeros,  Galen)  ; 
Lat.  :  bulbus  (Celsus,  Pliny);  Ar.  :  bulbus  u'j'k,  bulbus  basal 
ma'kul^f^A  (Idkisi,  Dawud),  basal  az-ziz 

(and  mutilations  of  this  name,  vide  supra)  (1)  basal  barn  As  cr*2: 
(Loew),  madddd  el-qeraa  S\X*  anc|  busailSr^. (Modern  Egypt, 
Schweinf.,  p.  31);  Pers.  :  zizi  <S)iJ  (Abu  Mansur),  ziza  °>  J 
(Ibn  Sina),  talkhpiydz  (the  same),  piydz-kalakh  £*^3^ 

(Naficy  II  ,1173) ;  Eng. :  purse-tassel,  fair-haired  hyacinth;  Fr. : 
muscari,  jacinthe  a  toupet ;  Germ. :  Schopfbliitige  Perlhyazinthe, 
Schopfhyazinthe. 


1&8.  Basal  al-Qayy’  u  Emetic  Onion'’  (Muscari 

moschatum  W.  ?). 

(Led.  No.  297). 

Diosc.  IV  (156)  :  Its  leaves  are  thinner  and  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  “  edible  bulb.”  Its  root  is  similar  to  the 
other's  root,  but  has  a  black  peel  and  is  emetic. 

Galen  VII  (XI,  852)  :  It  is  hotter  than  the  first-mentioned. 


P)  For  other  names  see  Issa  (p.  121,  8)  who  does  not,  however  clearly  distinguish 
between  the  edible  and  the  emetic  bulb  (see  No.  136). 
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COMMENTARY 

The  description  of  this  drug  is  too  vague  to  help  to  an 
exact  identification.  The  Italian  botanist  Mattioli  (d.  1577),  in 
his  commentary  on  Dioscurides’  Materia  Medica ,  identified  the 
“  emetic  bulb  57  with  the  liliaeea  Muscari  moschatum  W.  Lonicer 
proposed  Scilla  bifolia  L .,  Camerarius  Narcissus  poeticus  L., 
Sib  thorp  Ornithogalum  stachyoides  Ait.,  Fraas  Ornithogalum 
nutum,  and  several  others  Narcissus  Jonquilla  L.  (Lecl.  and 
Sickenb  ,  Arzn.,  p  36)  All  Persian  and  Arabic  pharmaco¬ 
logies  simply  copy  Dioscurides's  and  Galen's  paragraphs  on 
the  emetic  onion.” 

Synonyms  :  Gr  :  (3oX66<;  sgeTtxoc  ( bolbos  emetikos,  Diosc., 
Galen)  ;  Lat  :  bulbus  vomitorius  (Pliny)  ;  Ar  :  basal  al-qayy 9 
bulbus  muqayyi'*Jb  (  Idris!  ,  p  54),  basal  al-misk 
dLF  J«y2j  (Jssa  121,  8)  ;  Pers.  and  Turk.  :  same  names;  Eng. : 
emetic  onion  ;  Fr.  :  oignon  emetique ;  Germ. :  Brechzwiebel. 

131.  Bukhur  Maryam  ,  Sow-bread,  (Cyclamen 

europaeum  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  247). 

Diosc.  II  (164)  :  kV/Aaa'.voc  (kykldminos) .  Its  leaves  are 
like  those  of  vj.go6$  ( kiss 6s ,  ivy)  and  on  them  are  traces  of 
white  coloration  (x).  Its  stalk  is  four  fingers  long  and  bears  a 
blossom  resembling  a  purple-red  rose.  It(s  root)  (2)  is  preserved 
like  the  squill  ( basal  al-fdr  J^1  J^. ).  It  grows  in  warm, 
shady  places,  particularly  in  the  shade  of  trees.  Its  root,  when 
drunk  with  uSpoyeli  (. hydromeli ,  mead),  purges  excessive  phlegm 
and  dry  chyme.  It  is  said  that  a  pregnant  woman,  stepping 
over  it,  aborts  ;  and  if  worn  bound  round  the  neck  or  the 
upper  arm  it  prevents  pregnancy.  Mixed  with  wine  it  acts  as 
an  antidote  against  poisons,  especially  the  marine  hare  (3),  and 


(x)  In  the  original  text  of  Diosc.  :  “  They  are  multi-coloured  on  the  underside,  varie¬ 
gated  and  whitish  on  the  upperside.” 

(2)  This  word  is  missing  in  T<  and  G. 

(3)  See  above,  chapter  No.  116. 


with  ^sAixpaTGv  (melikralon,  honey-milk)  mixed  with  pure  water, 
it  cures  jaundice  in  the  dose  of  3  mithqals.  The  patient  must, 
when  taking  it,  keep  warm  by  covering  himself  with  many 
blankets  o.r  by  lying  in  a  hot  room  to  promote  perspiration- 
When  drunk,  or  smeared  on  the  navel,  the  abdomen  and  the 
flanks^  it  kills  the  embryo.  It  also  purges. 

Galen  VIX  (1)  (XII,  50) :  Its  faculty  is  cleansing  and  detersive, 
aperient,  (attracting),  resolvent  and  diuretic;  it  expels  the 
embryo,  when  smeared  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  useful  to  jaundiced 
patients  as  it  removes  gall  from  every  part  of  the  body  by 
perspiration.  Perspiration  must  be  promoted  in  persons  poisoned 
by  it,  for  it  is  the  only  method  of  curing  them. 


COMMENTARY 


This  drug  is  the  root  of  the  primulacea  Cyclamen  euro - 
yaeum  L.  The  broken  bulbs  of  the  plant  are  sold  in  our 
days  in  the  Cairo  drug-bazaars  under  the  name  of  ' artamtd 
(Pucros,  No.  153).  This  name  (' artamthd  is 

Syriac.  The  Greek  name  (JcyMaminos)  is  equally  known  to 
the  Oriental  druggists,  but  in  the  mutilated  form  of  faqlammun 
Its  bulbs  were,  not  long  ago,  a  medicinal  drug  known 
as  Tuber  a  Arthanitae  (Lu.ee  s  sen  II,  942).  They  contain  eyc- 
lamine  or  arthanitine,  a  poisonous,  hemolytic  kind  of  saponine? 
acting  as  an  emetic  and  purgative.  They  can  be  eaten  by 
pigs  without  causing  them  any  harm.  From  this  fact  are 
derived  the  names  of  the  plant  in  European  languages 
(See  synonyms). 


I  bn  Sin  a  describes  under  the  name  of  Artamthd  (Qanun, 
vol.  I,  296)  the  root  of  a  quite  different  plant. 

I  bn  Gazla  says  that  Arthanitha  is  the  root  of  bukhur , 
Alary  am  or  shagarat  Maryam ,  and  gives  a  description  of  its 
medical  properties  according  to.  Dioscurides. 


(9  In  the  MSS.  :  VI,  copyist’s  error. 


In  the  Brussa  MS.  of  Biruni  the  article  bukhur  Maryam 
is  missing. 

Idris!  (p.  62)  gives  this  name  and  says  that  its  root  is 
called  al-'adhriyima^JlJ^,  in  Syria  al-warqa'  (1),  the  root 
'arthanithd  and  as  a  vulgar  name  hhubz  al-qurud  (“apes’ 

bread  ”).  His  description  follows  exactly  the  text  of  Dioscurides. 

Dawud  records  several  mutilated  Greek  names  and  some 
Arabic  ones  of  the  plant,  and  mentions,  besides  the  purple  kind 
of  cyclamen,  a  blue  one  (asmdnguniJ  with  two  varieties, 

one  with  smooth  green,  and  the  other  with  downv,  whitish 
leaves.  He  adds  that  the  bulbs  are  harvested  in  the  Coptic 
month  of  Baramuda  (n^pjutcnrTe  April,  but  that  those 

collected  in  Ba'una  (June)  are  more  efficacious.  This  must 
refer  to  Syria,  as  the  plant  does  not  grow  in  Egypt. 


Synonyms  :  Gr. :  yjsaj&jj.'.vgz  (kykldminos) ;  Lat. :  cyclaminum 
(Scribonius  largus),  cyclaminos,  tuber  terrae  (Pliny)  ;  baocar 
(Virgil,  according  to  Sargeaunt,  p.  21),  Syriac 
'arthanithd  (the  bulb)  (Loeiv  III,  77  and  others')  ;  Ar.  : 

•  ^  h 

bukhur  Maryam  JJk  ,  shagcmit  Maryam  6j*r,  hhubz  al- 
qurud  Idris!,  Dawud,  hhubz  al-khinznr / ' j*- ,  hhubz 

al-mashaikh  jj>-  (Dawud)  ;  rakf,  raMa,  raqf^-**JJ 
(Dawud,  Berggren),  yarba  Qf,  (Dawud)  ;  for  other  names  see 
Issa,  p.  63  and  Sharaf  ;  Pers.  :  the  Arabic  names,  and  panja-i- 
Maryam  (Schlimmer,  Steingass,  Naficy)  ;  Turk.  : 

tavshdn  qulaghi  cCj\b  (Samy)  ;  Eng.  :  sow-bread,  cycla¬ 

men  :  Fr.  :  cyclamen,  pain  de  pourceau ;  Germ.  :  Erdbrot, 
Erdscbeibe,  Schweinebrot,  Alpenveilchen ;  Italian:  pan-porcino; 
Spanish  :  pan  de  puerco. 


138.  Bukhur  Maryam  Akhar  J*1'  “  Another  Cycla¬ 

men  ”  (Bupleurum  ?). 

(Lech  No.  248). 


■(1)  Perhaps  a  mis-spelling  for  ar-raqj 
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Ibn  al-Haitham  (1)  ;  It  is  a  plant  with  thin  leaves  of  the 
form  of  those  of  the  indigo-plant  (2).  It  is  thin  and  one  cubit 
in  height.  At  the  origin  of  every  leaf  is. a  small  tender  sprout 
(' using  at  the  end  of  which  are  small  capitula  like  those 

on  the  twigs  of  the  umbel  of  dill  ( shibith  Anethum  graveo- 

leus  L.)  ;  the  seeds  also  are  similar,  and  if  the  root  is  carried 
about  by  a  woman,  she  does  not  conceive. 

COMMENTARY 

The  description  of  this  plant  does  not  agree  with  that  given 
by  Dioscuricles  for  his  “  other  kyklaminos  ”  (ed.  Wellman  II,  165), 
for  the  latter  is  the  caprifoliacea  Lonicera  peridymenum  L.  called 
in  Arabic  sarimat  al-gadi  while  the  description  given 

by  Ibn  al-Haitham  cannot  agree  but  with  an  umbellifera. 
Sickenberger  (Arzn.,  p.  30)  thinks  that  it  may  be  a  kind  of 
Bupleurum  with  long  leaves,  and  we  believe  that  he  is  right, 
as  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  the  habits  of  this 
umbellifera  and  the  crncifera  wood  (nil  Jc,  I  satis  tinctoria  L.). 
Several  kinds  of  Bupleurum  were  formerly  in  medicinal  use 
(see  Dragend.,  p.,  486). 

139.  Bahman  Behen  (Various  roots). 

(Led.  No.  367). 

Ibn  Bidwan  :  It  is  the  root  of  a  wild  carrot  (gazar  barn 

* 

Uy  A/7).  There  are  two  kinds,  a  white  and  a  red  one. 


6)  There  were  two  physicians  with  this  name  who  both  lived  during  the  Xlth  cen. 
a.d.  :  (1)  Abu  'Ali  Muhammad  ibn  al-Hasan  ibn  al-Haitham  AAI  ^  l 

(in  Latin  Alhazen),  a  famous  physicist  and  mathematician  (d.  in  Cairo  in  1038  a.d.  ;  see 
IAU  II,  p.  90-98)  ;  and  (2)  'Abd  ar-Rahman  b.  Is-haq  b.  al-Haitham^A I  ^  ^  /,?- JL Lp 

of  Cordova  (d.  in  Spain  in  1063  a.d.)  ;  see  IAU  II,  p.  46.  Both  of' them  wrote  on  simple 
drugs,  but  their  looks  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

(2)  The  MSS.  T.  and  G.  as  well  as  the  printed  edition  and  our  MS.  of  IB.  all  read 
A*  (Grozophora  tinctoria  A. I.  or  Isatis  tinctoria  L.).  But  Leclerc  (vol.  I,  p.  203)  proposes 

to  read  thil  J.-  (a  graminea,  either  Ajuga  repens  Beauv.  or  Cynodon  dactylon  Pers.). 


Another  Author  :  The  behen  (bahmari)  is  of  two  kinds,  a 
red  and  a  .white.  They  are  roots  of  the  size  of  the  carrot ; 
most  of  them  are  twisted,  curved  and  rippled,  of  an  aromatic 
smell  and  flavour  and  somewhat  viscid.  The  behen  is  hot  in 
the  second  degree,  thin,  aperient,  very  fortifying  to  the  heart, 
fattening,  useful  for  gout,  and  an  aphrodisiac. 

The  Author  :  The  physicians  of  later  periods  were  in 
agreement  about  the  description  of  behen  ( bahman )  and  its  faculty 
(fol.  19  r.).  It  is,  however,  unknown  in  our  days,  and  the  diver¬ 
sity  (of  its  description)  is  great.  That  which  is  imported  is  also 
very  different  in  kind,  as  it  has  no  likeness  to  the  description 
given  bv  them  (the  old  physicians). 

It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  roots  like  carrots,  white  inside 
and  lac-coloured  outside.  This  is  said  to  be  the  red  behen. 
There  are  also  other  fragments  imported,  resembling  ginger,  hard 
like  horns,  ivory-coloured  and  viscid,  which  are  said  to  be  the 
white  behen.  There  is  another  plant  in  use  called  by  some 
herborists  (shag  gar  ),  "  Adam's  palm”  (Jcaff  Adam  ) 

which,  they  say,  is  the  red  behen.  This  is  a  plant  which  reaches 
the  height  of  about  one  cubit.  Its  leaves  are  of  the  size 
of,  and  rounded  as,  those  of  the  myrtle.  Its  ligneous  roots  are 
of  a  colour  intermediate  between  black  and  yellow  and  its  inside 
is  reddish. 

There  is  still  another  plant  called  ‘c  the  leprous  hand  ”  (al- 
kaff  al-gadhmd ’  )  ;  it  has  a  root  like  a  rape  (shalgama 

<u>=b)  0f  greyish-red  colour,  brittle,  light  and  with  two  or  three 
things  resembling  fingers,  protruding  from  it.  This  plant  shines, 
is  square,  of  a  purple  colour,  bears  purple  flowers  like  those  of 
the  orchid  (khusa  ’ l-kalb  lSa=~)  and  looks  as  if  it  were  one 

of  its  kinds.  It  grows  on  sand-dunes  left  by  the  sea.  Its  root 

is  used  as  a  substitute  for  red  behen  and  it  has  the  same 
(medicinal)  faculty. 

There  is  also  another  imported  kind  of  white,  long,  twisted, 
soft  and  viscid  roots  ;  this  is  the  real  behen.  But  there  are 
people  who  believe  it  to  be  the  root  of  the  plant  called  in 
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Spanish)  vernacular  barshdna  (1).  The  herborists  sell  the 
root  of  the  barshdna  for  the  real  white  behen,  and  we  believe 
that  it  has  the  same  faculties.  This  plant  has  leaves  one  cubit 
long  and  less  than  a  span  wide,  is  slit  up,  lofty,  stout,  smooth^ 
dark  green  and  shiny.  Many  leaves  grow  from  one  root,  and 
its  bent  ends  incline  downwards  toward  the  soil.  It  has  a  stalk 
growing  from  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  as  thick  as  a  thumb, 
long,  hollow,  round  and,  from  its  middle  up  to  the  end,  covered 
with  small  aggregated  leaves  ;  between  them  are  many  sheaths 
one  over  the  other  formed  like  a  duck’s  bill,  which  carry  purple- 
whitish  flowers  and  contain  an  acorn-shaped  fruit  full  of  viscous 
juice.  It  has  a  long,  knotty  and  soft  root  resembling  that  of 
marsh-mallow  full  of  viscous  juice.  It  is  buried 

in  the  soil,  is  somewhat  sweet  and  bitter,  and  its  faculty  is  like 
that  of  behen.  It  is  aphrodisiac,  nourishing  to  the  body  and 
diuretic.  Some  people  call  it  matrashdna ^  ^G^(2)  and  others  “the 
merchants’  herb  ”  ('ushbat  at-tuggdr  It  grows  in  wet 

places,  on  mountains  and  in  moats.  Some  people  carry  it  with 
them  to  (their)  lodgings  and  gardens. 


COMMENTARY 

The  foregoing  paragraph  of  Gh.  is  missing  from  IB.’s  text. 
The  latter  author  quotes  on  behen  only  early  Islamic  physicians 
(Is-haq  ibn  ’Imran,  Ibn  Sina,  ar-Bazi  and  Masih),  The  plants 
described  by  Gh.  cannot  be  identified  exactly,  although  his 
description  of  the  last  one  is  remarkably  detailed. 

As  to  the  name  of  bahman  (behen),  it  is  Persian  and  is 
the  name  of  the  month  of  January,  specifically  of  the  second 
day  of  it.  We  learn  from  Vullers  (1,  288)  and  Dymock  (II, 
303  foil.)  that  that  day  called  Bahmanjana  was  a  holiday  on 


(1)  We  could  find  neither  this  word  nor  any  similar  term  in  Spanish  botanical  treatises. 

(2)  This  must  be  a  Spanish  name  ;  probably  madreselva,  i.e.  caprifoly  (Lonieera 
acpriiolium  L.). 


"which  the  roots  of  the  two  kinds  of  bahman  were  cooked  and 
naten  with  sugar.  However,  the  day  was  considered  to  he  a 
propitious  one  for  collecting  any  medicinal  herbs. 

White  behen  (or  white  rhapontic)  is  the  root  of  the  com- 
posita  Centaur ea  Behen  L.  It  is  whitish-brown  externally,  much 
shrivelled  and  twisted,  more  or  less  branched  and  its  inside 
cream-coloured.  Ducros  (No.  47)  found  it  in  the  Cairo  bazaars 
and  gave  a  photograph  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  confused  with 
the  root  of  Pastinaca  Schekakul  Bus.  (shaqdqul  or  gimgirn 
and  others.  The  first  plant  mentioned  by  Gh.  may  be 
Bhaponticum  cynaroides  growing  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  second 
kind,  of  hard  ivory-coloured  roots  described  by  Gh.,  agrees 
with  Glossostemon  Bruguieri  D.  C.  {mug hath  a  drug  well 

known  in  the  bazaars  of  the  Near  East. 

The  red  behen  (red  rhapontic)  is  said  to  be  the  root  of 
the  Mediterranean  plumbaginacea  Statiee  Limonium  L.,  but  Loew 
(III,  68)  contests  this  identification.  Several  other  plants  are 
named  as  the  origin  of  the  drug,  e.g.  Withania  (Phy satis)  flex- 
uosa  (Ainslie,  Materia  India  II,  14).  The  third  plant 
described  by  Gh.  under  the  name  of  kaff  Adam  could  not  be  ident¬ 
ified.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that  the  Persian 
author  Mir  Muhammad  Husain,  in  his  voluminous  jiharmacology 
Makhzan  al-Adwiya\j^  (Teheran,  1277  a.h.,  vol.  1), 
confirms  Gh.’s  sayings. 

With  regard  to  the  two  last  plants  ( al-kaff  al-gadhmd'  and 
barshdna)  described  in  detail  by  Gh.,  we  believe  that  they  must 
belong  to  the  species  of  liliaceae  or  amaryllideae,  many  kinds 
of  which  possess  purple  flowers  and  bulbous  roots  formed  like 
mutilated  hands  (wi  leprous  hand  “).  The  name  of  “  hand  of 
lepers”  (kaff  al-agdhdm  given  in  modern  times  to 

Verbena  officinalis  and  Vitex  agnus  castus .,  but  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  bahman. 

Abu  Mansur  the  Persian  does  not  give  a  description  of 
4‘  the  two  bahmans (al-bahmandn^**u^) .  Biruni  narrated  that 
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he  saw  the  red  behen  in  the  mountains  (of  Afghanistan  prob¬ 
ably)  and  that  its  root  ( uruma  I)  was  like  a  dark-red  carrot. 

Idrisi  (p.  47)  describes  the  white  behen-plant  as  being 
from  one  to  two  spans  high,  having  small  leaves  like  the  com¬ 
mon  mallow  (khub&zi  J^)  which  later  on  become  dentated 
and  large  like  those  of  the  plum-tree.  The  root  is  blackish-red 
outside  and  white  inside. 

Dawud  (I,  170)  repeats  this  description  and  adds  that  the 
root  of  both  kinds  resembles  a  carrot,  but  is  distinguished  only 
by  the  colour.  He  then  gives  a  long  enumeration  of  their 
medicinal  properties  and  of  their  substitutes. 

Synonyms : 

(a)  Centaur ea  Behen  L. 

Ar. :  bakman  abyad  ;  Pers.:  bahman-i-safid  0^*7  ; 

Turk. :  dq- behmen  ^  ;  Eng.  :  white  behen,  white  rhapontic  ; 
Fr.  :  behen  bianc,  rhapontic  blanc  ;  Germ.  :  Behen-Flocken- 
blume. 

(b)  Statice  Limonium  L. 

Ar. :  bahman  ahmarj ;  Pers. :  bahman-i-surJch  G *T.  ; 
Turk.  :  qizil  behmen  4?  ;  Eng.  :  red  behen,  red  rhapontic  ; 
Fr.  :  behen  rouge,  rhapontic  rouge  ;  Germ.  :  Widerstoos. 

140.  Buzidan  Orchis  Morio  L.  (?) 

(Led.  Ho.  373). 

All  the  druggists  call  it  abu-zaidan  oix  j  y]  anc[  pretend  it  to 
be  hbusd'th-thalab  (orchis)  ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous 

opinion.  Some  people  pretend  that  it  is  al-bahag^)  (B  and  the 
truth  is  that  it  is  al-bahag  or  some  kind  of  it. 

Ibn  Gulgul  :  Al- buzidan  consists  of  hard  white  roots 
resembling  white  behen  (2).  It  is  an  Indian  remedy  not  much  in 
use  but  is  imported  to  us,  and.  I  have  seen  it  sometimes. 


(*)  See  the  following  paragraph  (No.  141). 
(2)  See  the  preceding  paragraph  (No.  139). 


Ibn  Ridwan  :  It  is  a  kind  of  al-musta  gila  It  is 

liot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree  and  dissolves  thick  and  cold 
chymes. 

Ibn  Masawaih  :  The  best  kind  is  that  which  is  of  white 
colour  ( fol .  19  v)  and  the  wood  of  which  is  thick,  has  many 
streaks  (is  very  rugged)  and  not  smooth. 

Hubaish  :  It  is  as  useful  as  as-suringdn  (Colchi- 

cum)  for  arthritis  and  gout. 

Masargawaih  :  It  is  hot,  increases  the  (secretion  of)  sperm 
and,  when  drunk  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms,  relieves  ascites. 

Ibn  Sina  :  It  is  useful  against  poisons. 

COMMENTARY 

There  is  a  great  confusion  of  opinions  about  this  drug  and 
its  synonyms.  The  descriptions  given  by  Gh.,  IB.  and  others 
are,  unfortunately,  not  only  imperfect,  but  contradictory.  Dra- 
gendorff  (p.  676)  thinks  it  to  be  the  eomposita  Tanacetum 
umbelliferum  Boiss.  and  Dymock  (II,  137)  Caucalis  orient,  and 
daucoides  L.  But  the  majority  of  historians  of  botany  think  it  to 
be  an  orchidacea,  probably  Orchis  Morio  L.  This  plant  has  a 
twofold  white  bulb  which  is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac  and  for  the 
preparation  of  salep  (sahlab  ),  a  mucilaginous  drink  much 
in  use  in  the  Orient.  This  drug  is  in  no  way  rare  and  is  not 
imported  from  India,  consequently  cannot  be  identical  with  Ibn 
Gulgul's  drug.  On  the  contrary,  the  bulbs  of  Orchis  laxiflora 
Lam.  are  imported  into  India  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan  and 
are  called  salap  misri  (Egyptian  salep)  (Dymock).  Salep  is, 
however,  prepared  from  many  kinds  of  Orchis ,  e.g.  0.  mascula , 
longebracteata ,  latifolia,  palustris ,  papilionacea,  globosa,  hircina  and 
pyramidalis  (I)ragend.  148-9).  The  species  Ophrys ,  Serapias , 
Acer  as ,  Eidophia ,  etc.,  also  have  nourishing  roots  which  are  used 
as  aphrodisiacs. 


(:)  See  commentary  and  following  paragraph. 
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Gh.  does  not  think  that  buzidan  and  bahag  are  roots  of  orchis.. 

Abu-Mansur  (p.  167)  mentions  the  drug  without  giving 
a  description  thereof,  and  his  translator  Achundow  rendered  the 
name  buzeidan  with  Orchis  Mono. 

Biruni  says  :  “  Buzidan.  This  name  is  Persian,  :and  ithe 

Sindi  name  (-1)  is  shadhwdr  AVi _  it  consists  of  white, 

smooth  and  wholly  rugged  roots.  One  kind  conies  from 
Baghdad  and  is  called  al-musta  gila  ;  this  is  smooth  and  not 
rugged.  It  is  fattening  to  the  body.  Al-Arrajani,  Ar 
RasaTli  and  Ad-Dimishqi  (2)  say  :  It  is  an  Indian  drug  and 
the  best  kind  is  the  white  and  thick  wood,  covered  with  mary 
streaks  ;  the  smooth,  thin  and  slightly  white  kind  is  bad  A 

We  find  that  the  description  of  the  drug  from  Baghdad 
agrees  with  al-mughdth  the  root  of  Glossostemon 

Bruguieri  D.  C.  which  is  treated  later  on.  It  is  still  sold  in 
the  Oriental  drug-bazaars  as  a  remedy  causing  women  to 
become  fat.  Its  origin  was  always  unknown  to  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  Pharmacologists.  Schweinfurth  discovered  its  identity 
50  years  ago  ;  the  root  is  imported  into  Egypt  from  Baghdad, 
It  grows  in  the  mountains  on  the  Iraq-Persian  frontier. 

Ibn  Gazla  calls  it  an  Indian  drug  and  repeats  literally  the-- 
description  of  the  three  Persian  authors. 

The  Persian  dictionaries  simply  say  that  buzidan  is  al-musta'  - 
gila  in  Arabic  and  that  it  is  a  fattening  drug. 

Dawud  (I,  p.  171)  says  the  following  :  “  Buzidan  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  thousands  of  woody  pieces  which  are  imported  from  India 
and  about  which  the  opinion  of  medical  men  is  very  variable. 
Some  say  that  it  is  al-musta' gila  or  some  kind  of  it.  Others  say 
that  buzidan  is  the  branch  and  al-musta' gila  the  root ;  others  say 
that  it  is  colchicum  (“the  Berber- orchis,”  dl-la'ba  al-barbariyya 
i/g1'  V^).  The  truth  is  that  it  is  a  rare  drug  from  a  plant  about 


(1)  Sind  is  the  valley  of  the  lower  Indus  (North-west  India).  The  name  shadJmdr- 
reminds  us  of  jadwar  j\ ,  the  Persian  name  of  zedoary  (root  of  Curcuma  ZedoariaR. 
See  under  this  drug  (infra  No.  205). 

(2)  Three  Persian  pharmacologists  whose  works  are  lost. 
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which  I  do  not  know  anything.  Its  best  kind  is  the  thick,  white 
and  rough-ended  with  many  streaks.  It  is  adulterated  with  col- 

chicum  (or  mandrake  ?  Wba  aA)T 

Ducnos  (No.  124)  takes  it  for  Orchis  Mono  L.,  but  the  name 
buziddn  or  abu  zaidan  is  now  unknown  in  the  Cairo  drug-bazaars. 

About  al-musta' gila  see  the  following  paragraph  No.  141. 

Synonyms  for  Orchis  Morio  L.  :  Ar.  :  khusal-kalb,  khusath- 
tha'lab  (1)  s- qdtil  akhihi  A — yA  J3  ^  (2),  al-hay 
w’al-maiyit  (3),  ' agama  A — (Issa,  p.  129,  8); 

Pers.  :  buziddn  ^  ;  Turk  sehleb  (Ami)  ;  Eng. :  lizard 

orcliis,  satyrium  ;  Fr. :  orchis,  satyrion,  grand  testicule  de  chien  • 
Germ.  :  Knabenkraut,  Pagwurz,  etc. 

141.  Bahag  ^  (Orchis  hircina  L.?). 

(Led.  Nos.  366  and  2130). 

It  is  al-musta' gila^^***^  and  a  common  drug  which  is  brought 
from  the  Orient.  Some  people  say  it  is  al-mughdth  and 

others  take  it  for  al- buziddn  .  These  are  white  and  hard 

twigs  which  are  sticky  ;  women  use  it  to  make  them  fat.  This 
is  an  error.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  another  similar  drug . 
It  is  said  that  it  is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  has  leaves  like 
dandelion  (tarakhshaqun  Taraxacum  officinalis),  except 

that  it  is  sweet  in  taste.  It  has  a  red  root  and  a  sap  which  is  as. 
red  as  blood.  If  peeled,  its  inside  is  seen  to  be  white.  Herborists 
collect  and  sell  it  for  al- bahag. 

COMMENTARY 

The  description  of  this  drug  is  missing  in  both  Gh.’s  and 
IB/s  texts.  The  latter  author,  however,  said  that  al-musta  gila 
was  a  known  plant  in  the  region  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  wherefrc  m 

(x)  I.e.  “dog’s  and  fox’s  testicles.” 

(2)  I.e.  “his  brother’s  murderer.” 

(3)  I.e.  “the  living  and  the  dead.”  These  two  names  are  both  derived  fom  the 
aspect  of  the  two  bulbs,  one  of  which  is  dry,  shrivelled  and  old  (that  of  the  foregoing  year) 
and  one  fresh  and  young  ;  parent  and  daughter  root. 
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it  was  exported  to  Syria.  Sickenberger  (Plantes,  p.  19}  tried  to 
identify  the  drug  and  proposed  Centaur ea  glomerata  Void  ;  this 
is  not  probable  as  the  drug  has  a  nutrient  quality.  Al-mughath, 
mentioned  by  Gh.,  is  the  very  big  white  root  of  Glossostemon 
Bruguieri  D.  C.  exported  from  'Iraq  to  the  lands  of  the  Near 
East.  Buzidan  is  mostly  the  root  of  Orchis  Morio  L.  (1).  Issa 
(p.  129)  proposes  Orchis  Hircina  L. 


Idrisi  (p.  65)  gives  a  rather  detailed  description  of  the  plant 
bahag  0:  .  A  gloss  in  a  different  hand  in  the  margin  says  :  “  It  is 
buzidan C  The  description,  however,  does  not  apply  to  an  orchid. 
Idrisi  says  ;  “  Its  name  is  in  Latin  lanqabthus  (2).  and  in 

*  **  *  ♦  I 

Berber  thaghashtasht  It  is  a  plant  which  rises  from 

the  soi]  to  the  height  of  a  span  or  even  higher.  It  has  a  round 
crown  and  few  small  twigs.  It  has  leaves  exactly  like  those  of 
the  bean  and  is  of  a  sweet  taste.  Its  stalk  is  straight  and  on 
the  ends  of  its  twigs  are  small  capitula  like  fine  water  bubbles, 
with  sheaths  in  the  interior  of  which  there  are  seeds.  Its  root  is 
twisted,  white,  easily  crushed,  hot  and  wet . 55 

This  must  be  a  leguminosa  ;  its  properties  are  said  to  be 
fortifying  and  aphrodisiac. 


Dawud  again  has  a  quite  different  opinion  of  the  plant.  He 
says  :  “Musta'gila  The  majority  of  medical  men  take  it 

for  buzidan  (orchis)  though  a  few  of  them  believe  it  to  be  surin- 
gan  (colchicum),  but  they  all  are  wrong.  In  fact  it  is  nothing 
but  the  twigs  of  the  mandrake-root  (laba)  Vl  These  are  twisted 
roots,  and  the  Indian  kind  is  both  quadrangular  and  twisted, 
for  if  you  unfold  them  you  find  them  always  fourfold.  Much  more 
mistaken  is  he  who  believes  them  to  be  the  roots  of  dandelion 
(tarakhshaquq  and  prescribes  them  as  an  aphrodisiac 

whereas  they  have  the  opposite  eff  ect.  A  l-musta'gila  is  now  called 
jn  Egypt  'irq  al-intirdb  AA.  I  saw  the  Indian  kind  only 

once.  The  best  specimen  is  the  heavy,  hard  and  sweet. . ” 


(x)  See  the  foregoing  paragraph  No.  140. 

(2)  Perhaps  lycapsus  (Pliny  XVII),  a  kind  of  Echium  ?. 


The  root  which  is  sold  at  the  present  time  in  the  Cairo 
bazaars  under  the  name  of  al-mista  gila  is  the  bulbous  root  of  an 
orchid,  perhaps  Orchis  hircina  L.  It  is  sometimes  four  or  five¬ 
fold,  rugged,  brown  outside  and  white  inside  and  has  a  slightly 
sweet  taste.  *Irq  el-intirdh  is  a  quite  different  drug  — a  long 
grey  root,  white  inside,  and  has  no  taste.  It  resembles  the  root 
of  Potentilla  Tormentilla. 

Synonyms  for  this  drug  are  given  in  a  great  number  by 
Issa  (p.  129,  8).  We  give  the  following  as  being  the  most 
probable : — 

Ar.  :  bahag  0C,  musta'gila  (Gh.,  IB.),  la' ha  murra 

6ts*  (Dawud),  c irq  intirdb  (Egypt,  Dawud), 

buziddn  maghribi  lIj**  (Issa)  ;  Berber  :  thdghashtasht 

(?  Idrisi)  (i).  There  are  no  European  synonyms 
for  this  drug. 


148.  Badiskan  <  (Undetermined). 

(Led.  Nos.  252  and  1954  —  badhiskdn  y 


It  is  called  bdddsqan,  badasqan  and  badaskan  ^  j'idA 


Ibn  Sarafiyun  :  It  is  said  that  it  is  a  cylindrical  plant  which 
is  imported  from  Adharbaijdn  (2). 

Ar-Bazi  :  A  plant  of  which  the  Copts  make  bracelets. 

Ibn  Sin  a  :  A  plant  of  which  the  Negroes  make  bracelets. 

Al-Magusi:  (3)  It  is  hot,  dry  sedative  and  resolvent. 


COMMENTARY 

Sprengel  and  Leclerc  think  that  this  plant  is  the  leguminosa 
Spanish  broom  (Spartium  junceum  S.).  This  is  not  possible  as, 


(*)  The  last  two  names  prove  that  the  plant  must  exist  in  North  Africa. 

(2)  A  land  in  Northern  Persia,  to  the  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

(3)  See  Introduction  No.  27,  p.  17. 
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being  a  Spanish  plant,  it  ought  to  have  been  known  to  Gh.  On 
the  other  hand  it  does  not  exist  either  in  Egypt  or  in  Africa, 
where  Copts  and  Sudanese  live  and  are  said  to  carve  bracelets 
from  it. 


The  name  is  undoubtedlv  Persian.  Indeed  we  found  it 

«y 

in  Vullees’  Lexicon  (I,  p.  204)  under  the  forms  of  badisghdn 
5  badishgJian  >  badisgdn  and  badishgdn  ; 

Vullees  identities  it  with  Convolvulus  ctrvensis  (bindweed), 
helxine  of  Dioscurides,  Arabic  qdtil  abihi^g  d^,libldb^^),  etc. 
This  plant  is  too  well  known  in  Europe  to  be  identical  with 
the  drug  mentioned  by  Gh.  and  his  old  authors. 

To-day  there  is  no  plant  in  Egypt  which  could  be  used  for 
bracelets,  but  in  the  Sudan  there  are  trees  and  creepers  which 
provide  curled  rings  for  the  above  purpose. 

Achundow  (p.  398)  calls  it  badkasdn  anc[  believes  it  to 

be  identical  with  Jcesht  berkesht  O-lJT  (the  screw-tree, 

Helicteres  Isora  L)  the  spinal  shoots  of  which  are  used  as 
bracelets.  But  this  asiain  is  an  Asiatic  plant  and  is  not  found  in 

O  1 

Africa  at  all. 


143.  Bad  ha  ward  ,  Thistle ,  Cnicus  (Picnomon  Acarna 

Coss.)  and  others. 

(Led.  No.  222). 

Diosc.  Ill  (12)  :  ’'AxavOa  Aeuxt  (dkanthaleuke)  or  the  white 
thistle.  It  grows  on  mountains  and  in  thickets.  Its  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  white  /ayajJswv  (khamaileon)  (1),  but  finer  and 
whiter,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  (woolly)  down.  It  is  a  thistle 
with  a  stem  that  rises  over  two  cubits  high,  as  thick  as 
a  thumb  and  even  thicker,  not  so  white  in  colour,  hollow  and 
quadrangular  (2).  At  its  end  is  a  thorny  head  resembling  that  of 
a  sea-urchin  except  that  it  is  smaller  and  more  elongated.  Its 
flower  is  purple-coloured,  its  seeds  are  like  the  grains  of  safflower. 


(x)  Atradylis  gummifera  L.  See  above  in  article  No.  25  ( Ishkhis ,  p.  95). 
(2)  The  word  “quadrangular  ”  is  missing  in  Diosc. ’s  original  text. 
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except  that  they  are  more  round.  The  drinking  of  (a  decoction 
of)  its  root  is  good  for  haemoptysis  and  chronic  diarrhoea.  Its 
seed  is  useful  for  the  bite  of  snakes  ;  if  hung  in  places  where 
venomous  reptiles  (haivamm  )  are  found,  it  expels  them. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  819)  :  Its  root  is  dessicating  and  moderately 
astringent.  When  applied  as  compresses  it  causes  the  atrophy 
of  soft  swellings,  and  its  decoction  is  useful  for  toothache  as  a 
gargle. 

Al-Magusi:  Its  root  is  more  efficient  than  its  leaves.  It  is 
useful  for  prolonged  fevers,  and,  when  masticated  into  a  paste 
and  applied  locally  to  the  sting  of  scorpions  it  relieves  it. 


COMMENTARY 

This  is  the  common  thistle,  the  composita  Cnicus  acarna  L ., 
( Picnomon  acarna  Coss.)  or,  perhaps,  according  to  Fraas,  the 
high-grown  mountain  thistle  Cnicus  ferox  L.  Sickenberger 
( Arzn .,  p.  27)  does  not  try  to  determine  the  particular  kind  cf 
thistle.  Theophrastus  (VI,  4)  calls  it  T/xpva.  ( akarna )  while  his 
akanlha  leuke  is  a  quite  different  plant,  Acacia  albida  Del.,  an 
Egyptian  tree.  The  name  badaward  or  bddhdward  js 

Persian  and  is  mentioned  by  Abu  Mansur  (p.  164). 

Ibn  Sina  (I,  p.  265)  and  Ibn  Gazla  only  repeat  Dioscur- 
ides'  description. 

Al-Biruni  (p.  34)  :  “  Bddhdward ,  a  Persian  name  indic¬ 
ating  the  light  weight  and  the  closeness  of  the  branches,  which 
help  it  to  struggle  against  the  wind”  (x). 

Its  Greek  name  is  Or/A  (leukanthike)  and  also  darh- 

iqa  (2),  and  its  Syriac  name  kabd  ? aryana ,  also  saba  khaward 


(x)  Bad  in  Persian  is  “wind,”  award  U V  “battle,  fight.” 

(2)  The  first  is  probably  XsoxccxatvOx  (leukakantha),  the  second  mutilated. 
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bLp"  ^  ^  (x)  ;  its  Arabic  name  is  ash-shuka 

Bat  it  is  so  unsettled  that  some  people  call  the  same  plant  Iddha- 

ward  and  shuTca '  while  others  take  it  for  two  different 

plants.  W e  leave  the  final  decision  to  the  (article  on)  ash-shuka'  (2) 

and  discuss  here  only  that  which  concerns  the  first  (name). 

Ar-Razi  said  :  “  Bddhdward  is  a  thistle  resembling  caltrop  ( hasak 

but  whiter  and  less  thorny.  Abu  Mu'adh  and  Abu’l-Khajr 

say  that  the  white  thistle  and  ash-shuka '  are  the  same  as 

bddhdward.  They  also  say  that  bddhdward  is  called  in  Sis  tan  (3) 

julah-kash  Shukd'i  is  the  thorn-shrub  called  in 

Persian  taruhi  (?)  and  on  which  is  found  the  manna 

* 

(tarangubm  Oy^v).  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  true,  as  the  manna 
is  oozed  out  by  al-hdg  (cam el- thorn,  Alhagi  Maurorum 

Tournef.)  and  that  al-hdg  resembles  wind-figs  in  its  lightness.5’ 

Then  follows  an  extract  from  Dioscurides,  and  at  the  end 
a  notice  is  added,  viz :  “It  is  said  that  this  (Dioscurides5) 
description  refers  to  the  thistle  (haishar  which  is  called 
in  Sigzi-dialect  (4)  jajdwuni  cijblj). 


Ldrisi  (p.  49)  says  that  bddhdward  has  heads  like  the  wild 
(woolly)  safflower  ( qurtum  barn  i£j.  Carihamus  lanotus  L.), 

and  identifies  it  with  the  akhanthion  of  Diosc.  ( see  above,  our 
article  No.  26,  p.  07 ),  but  gives  Diosc’s  description  of  dkantha  leuke 

« 

Dawud  (I,  p.  130)  says:  “ Bddhdward  is  a  Persian-Naba- 
taean  (sic  !)  name,  the  meaning  of  which  is  “  white  thistle.”  In 
Greek  it  is  called  7Tpacnov  (prdsion)  (5)  and  dkanlhaleuke.  It  has 
a  triangular  stem,  the  upper  part  being  round  with  erect  thorny 
leaves  and  a  red  flower  with  a  kind  of  white  hair  in  its  centre, 


P)  For  the  first  word  we  could  not  find  an  equivalent,  for  the  second  Broclcelm.,  p.  627 
sir  eta  and  217  hadureta  l  JUoj***. 

(2)  This  paragraph  is  unfortunately  missing  from  the  Birum  MS.,  falling  into  the  gap 
of  the  letter  shin  <jh 

(3)  To-day  Baluchistan. 

(4)  The  language  of  the  above-mentioned  land,  Sistan  or  Sigistan. 

(5)  This  is  an  error ;  prasion  is  the  hore-hound  ( Marrubium  vulgare  L.t  Labiatae). 
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not  carrying  more  than  six  petals,  which  are  so  hard  that  they 
prevent  its  being  chewed  :  camels  refuse  to  eat  it.  Some  of  it 
reach  two  cubits  high  and  the  thorns  in  its  head  grow  long  like 
needles.  This  kind  is  called  “  snake's  thorn  ”  (shaivk  al-hayya 
.  There  is  one  variety  which  is  short  resembling  safflower 
^usfurj*"#*)  with  leaves  broader  than  those  of  the  first  kind  and 
something  yellow  in  its  flower.  It  is  peeled  and  eaten  fresh 
(young)  like  al-usturghdr  ( see  above  article  No.  36,  p.  118).  The 

Egyptians  call  it  al-lihldh  . 55 

This  latter  plant  is  still  so-called  to-day  and  is  the  golden 
thistle  Sculymus  hispanicus  L.  (Schweinf). 

It  is  evident  that  the  thistles  described  by  the  Greeks  as 
dtkantha  leuJce  and  by  the  Persian  and  Arabs  as  bddaward belong 
to  different  species.  They  seem  to  be  mostly  Cnicus  and  Cirsium , 
also  Carduus  and  Jurinea. 


Synonyms  for  Cnicus  Acarna  L. :  Gr. :  axxpv*  (< akarna . 
Theoph .),  axavOa  ImA  ( dkcmtha  leukS .  Diocs.  and  Galen)  ;  Lat.  : 
acanus  ( Pliny  XXII) ;  Ar.  :  shaivka  baidd ’  :  shaivk 


al-hamir  —A-g  shawk  al-gimdl  sliawk  al-hayya 

aJJ  (Dawud)  (x),  rid  al-hamir  l (Issa)  ;  Copt. :  cuth** 

euTH^  Egypt.  ( 

bddhdward  ;  Turk:  dewe  diyini  ;  Eng. : 

cnicus,  thistle;  Fr.  :  chardon  acanthin  ;  Germ.  :  Akanthusdistel. 


AA/VWv 

o 


pi  AAAAM 

,  L  g  'intk'  intg  ;  Pers. :  bddaward  and 


144.  Badharug  Sweet  Basil  (Ocimum  basilicum  L.). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  223  and  892). 

It  is  al-habaq  ar-raihani  (“  the  odorant  basil ”). 

Ibn  Gulgul  :  It  is  the  habaq  (2)  with  broad  leaves  and  vivid 
green  colour,  which  growls  in  gardens.  Al-habaq al-qurun fill  (3) 


(x)  I.e.  “  viper’s  thorns,”  perhaps  the  same  as  shawlt  al-hanash  \  il used  for 

several  kinds  of  thistles  and  thorn-shrubs  ( see  Issa,  pp.  49,  125,  128). 

(2)  Habaq  is  the  name  of  several  odorant  kinds  of  labiatae. 

(3)  This  is  Ocimum  pilosum  W.  (India),  a  variety  of  0.  basilicum. 


jJO  is  one  0f  its  kinds,  but  some  people  in  the  East  call 
it  al-mdida. 

Galen  VII  (XII,  158)  ;  It  is  hot  in  the  second  degree. 
It  is  not  useful  in  external  administration,  but  is  resolvent  and 
maturing  when  used  as  compresses. 

Dtosc.  II  (141):  ’'Qy.iy.ov  (oJcimon),  i.e.  sweet  basil,  when 
eaten  causes  dimness  of  sight,  and  purgation,  but  is  aphrodisiac 
and  diuretic  ;  it  is  difficult  to  digest.  Its  juice  clears  up  dim¬ 
sightedness,  but  when  smelled  it  causes  sneezing  ;  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  close  the  eyes  well  during  sneezing.  Libyans  pretend 
that  he  who  eats  it  does  not  feel  the  pain  of  the  sting  of 
scorpions  (1).  Some  people  prohibit  its  consumption  because,  if 
chewed  and  left  in  the  sun,  it  generates  worms. 

Ak-Razi  :  It  is  good  for  the  stomach  and  heart,  but  its 
abuse  causes  dimness  of  sight. 

I  bn  Sin  a  :  There  are  opposite  faculties  in  it;  therefore  it 
purges  internally  and  checks  epistaxis  when  externally  applied, 
especially  when  mixed  with  vinegar  and  camphor.  It  soothes 
(pain  in)  the  teeth  and  calms  sneezing  in  one  temperament  but 
promotes  it  in  another  (fol  20  r).  Its  eating  leads  to  bad 
consequences;  it  weakens  the  memory  very  much,  and  generates 
worms  in  the  intestines,  and  blood  of  a  bad  quality. 


COMMENTARY 

Bddharug  or  badruj  is  the  Eersian  name  lor  sweet  basil, 
Ocimum  Basilicum  L.  and  its  varieties.  The  Arabic  names  of 
the  plant,  or  better,  of  the  group  of  Ocimoideae,  are  raihdn  J, 

habciq  Jr*-  and  hawk- ^  (from  Syriac  hawkdi^**).  See  Loeuis 
learned  and  detailed  paragraph  (II,  78-83)  on  the  Oriental 
names  of  Ocimum .  Ibn  al-'Awwam  (II,  279-84)  gives  a  series 


P)  Diosc.’s  Greek  text  reads,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  who  eats  it  and  is  stung  bv 
a  scorpion  is  irrevocably  lost.  The  following  phrase  is  missing  from  Dioscueides. 


of  names,  Arabic  and  Persian,  for  the  different  kinds  of  Ocimum, 
and  regulations  for  their  cultivation. 

All  Persian  and  Arabic  authors  repeat  Dioscurides’  alleg¬ 
ation  that  basil  is  bad  for  the  stomach.  In  Europe,  however, 
the  herb  and  oil  were  medicinal  drugs  used  as  carminatives  and 
nervine  tonics.  It  is  still  used,  like  thyme  and  sage,  as  a  con¬ 
diment  for  seasoning  certain  kinds  of  food.  In  India,  the  herb 
and  seeds  are  used  (Dymock  III,  83). 

In  Ancient  Egypt  no  kind  of  Ocimum  has  so  far  been 
found  in  the  tombs,  but  Greek  authors  relate  that  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  spice  and  also  used  for  making  wreaths.  To-dav 

Ocimum  Basilieum  is  a  well-known  and  widelv  cultivated 

«/ 

spice-plant  in  the  gardens  of  Egypt  (Keimer,  p.  23-24). 

Dawud  (I,  131)  gives  quite  correctly  the  Hebrew  (Ara¬ 
maic)  name  hok  for  basil,  and  continues  :  “  It  is  planted  by 
women  in  the  houses,  but  it  also  grows  wild.  Its  name  in  our 
land  (Syria)  is  “red  basil"  {raihan  ahmarj^^^J)  and  some 
people  call  it  as-sulaimani  3lcEJI  because  the  spirits  {Jinn)  brought 
it  to  (King)  Solomon  who  cured  dysentery  {rih  ahmar  j3^  - 
with  it.  It  has  broad  leaves,  a  quadrangular  stalk,  is  acrid  but 

not  strongly  so . "  Then  follow  thirteen  more  lines  about 

its  medical  properties. 


Synonyms  :  Gr. :  tr/ayov  (okimon) ;  Lat. :  ocimum  {Pliny)  (}) ; 
Ar.  :  kabaq  Jr",  hawk  habaq  raihdni  3^J  Jr",  raihan  maliki 
o'  h  jU-y  habaq  kirmdni  3  Jr",  dawmar  and  daivmaran 

(Abu  Hanifa,  Biruni),  habaq  satarisJ^^Jr*-,  habaq 
bustdni  3 ^  Jr",  rihdn^^J  (Egypt,  Schweinf.),  shufrj^  {Ha- 
dr  amawl,  Issa),  hamdhim  (Dozy),  raihan  kabir 

(Berggren),  habaqhamdhimi  o^^Jr",  habaq  al-hdgini  Jr" 

Ibn  al-'Awwam),  humhuma  *+***'  (Yemen,  Loew  acc.  to  Yahuda), 
sa  tarhindi^^J*"^  (Loew)  and  more  names.  Pers.:  badruj 


(x)  The  name  basilieum  seems  to  be  medieval  and  translated  from  one  of  the  Arabic 
or  Persian  names. 


(Abu  Mansxjr  and  after),  shah-ispctram  bustdn-ajruz 

jjj] 

( Vullers),  raihdn-i-kuhi  ,  raihdn-i-sebz 

^  (Schlimmer),  habaq-i-nabati  6^  (Naficy)  ;  Turk.  : 

same  names  and  fesliyen  (mutilation  of  basilican,  AVNI), 

Hind  fesliyen  (Samy)  ;  Eng. :  (sweet)  basil,  basil-royal; 

Fr.  :  basilic,  basilie,  grand  basilie,  basilie  royal,  basilie 
romain,  basilie  commun  ;  Genn. :  (grossblattriges)  Basilien kraut, 
susses  Konigskraut. 


145.  Badhrangbuya  (Mountain-)  Balm  (Melissa 

officinalis  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  221). 


It  is  al-lafiba  an-nahliyya  nUJI  'L^W  an(j  at-turungdn 


d\4J 


Diosc.  Ill  (104) :  Me/UoaocpuAAov  (melissophyllon)  called  also 
us/.iTraiva  (■ melitiaina )  or  the  bee's  herb.  It  is  so  called  because 
bees  like  to  hover  over  it.  Its  leaves  and  twigs  resemble  those 
of  pa XX(h tr]  (ballote)  (2) ,  except  that  its  leaves  are  larger  and 
devoi  l  of  down.  Its  odour  is  like  that  of  lemons.  Its  leaves 
(prepared  and)  drunk  with  rue  and  applied  in  compresses  to  the 
place  are  useful  for  the  sting  of  scorpions  and  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula  ( rutaild ’  *^J)  and  of  rabid  dogs. 

Another  Author  :  It  is  moderately  heating  and  refining,  use¬ 
ful  for  diseases  caused  by  black  bile,  for  perfuming  foul  breath 
and  gladdening  the  heart.  Its  dose  is  twenty  drachms  of  the 
juice  of  its  leaves.  It  is  eaten  raw  or  boiled. 

Galen  YU  (XII,  71 )  (3)  :  Its  faculties  are  like  those  of 
jcqogtov  (prasion)  (4),  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  it. 


(0  I.e.  “furnishing  juice  (honey)  to  the  bees.” 

(2)  It  is  the  black  hore-hound  ( Ballota  nigra  L.)  ;  see  below  No.  146. 

(3)  IB.  (I,  p.  74,  129)  pretends  that  Galen  does  not  mention  the  balm  ;  this  is  an  error. 

(4)  Hore-hound  ( Marrubium  Vulgare  L.). 
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COMMENTARY 


This  is  the  common  mountain-balm,  the  labiata  Melissa 
officinalis  L.  IB.  quotes  some  lines  of  Gh.  on  the  medical 
qualities  of  the  balm,  a  quotation  which  was  left  out  by  BH.  in 
his  abridged  edition.  The  plant  is  still  medically  used  in  most  of 
the  Northern  lands.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated,  e.g.  in  Thiirin- 
gen  and  in  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany.  Its  leaves,  oil  and 
infusion  (Folia,  Oleum,  Aqua  Melissae)  are  medicinal  drugs  and 
enter  into  the  composition  of  a  resolvent  tea  (Species  resohentes ), 
of  the  “  Carmelite  liquor  ”  (Aqua  Carmelitarum) ,  the  Spirit  us 
Melissae  compositus  and  many  other  preparations  (see  Luerssen , 
i,I027). 

♦  •  i 

The  name  badrangbuya,  etc.,  •  is  the  Arabicised  form 

of  a  Persian  word  meaning  “citron-scented."’  This  name  is  some¬ 
times  applied  to  another  labiata  Nepeta  Cataria  L.  var. 
citriodora  Becker  (Mechithar,  p.  247).  In  the  Spanish  language 
there  are  still  traces  of  the  Persian  names  among  the  names  of 
melisa  or  cidronella  :  bedarangi,  albedarrumbe  and  torongil  (Botica, 
p.  747). 

Ibn  al-'Awwam  (II,  p.  273  foil.)  wrote  a  paragraph  on  the 
cultivation  of  balm  and  its  use  for  attracting  bees  to  the  hives. 


A\ 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  p7nxo-6©AX7ov  (melissophyllon) ,  ysXtTTouva 
(mellittaina)  ;  Lat.  :  aspiastrum  (Pliny  XX)  ;  Ar.  :  badrangbuya 
,  badhranbuya  mufarrih  al-qalb 

(Dawud),  raihan  limuni  J ,  baqlat  ad-dabb  ^ 

(Issa),  habaq  and  raihan  turungdni  ,  laiba 

nahliyya  (Gh.),  'us Jib  an-nahl  ,  laiyyat  an-nahl 

J.^)l  (Loew  II,  75)  ;  Pers.  :  badrangbuya  A y.  turun- 

jan  ;  Turk.:  oghul  otu  J (Avni,  Handjeri),  melissa 
(Samy)  ;  Eng.  :  balm,  mountain-balm,  balm-gentle  ;  Fr.  : 
melisse  (officinale),  citronelle,  herbe  an  citron,  piment  des 
ruches,  ponchirade,  etc.  ;  Germ.  :  Melissenkraut,  Zitronenkraut, 
Zitronenmelisse. 


146.  Baluta  ,  Black  Hore-hound  (Ballota  Nigra  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  431). 

It  is  also  called  al-marw  al-barri  and  raihan  bam 

*£j%  J  (*‘  wild  basil  ”). 

Diosc.  Ill  (103):  PodAobtr]  ( ballote );  it  is  also  called  piehau- 
jtq do io v  (melamprdsion) .  It  is  a  plant  with  black  quadrangular 
twigs,  covered  with  down  and  originating  from  one  large  root. 
Its  leaves  resemble  those  of  jrpdaiov  (prasion,  hore-hound)  except 
that  they  are  bigger,  rounder  and  widely  separated  from  one 
another  like  the  leaves  of  pshiaaocpuTdov  (■ melissophyllon .  balm). 
They  are  of  fetid  odour,  and  therefore  some  people  call  it  pehia- 
aocpuAAov  (1).  The  flowers  are  in  a  circle  round  the  twigs.  Com¬ 
presses  of  its  leaves  mixed  with  salt  are  useful  for  the  bite  of 
rabid  dogs. 

Galen  VI  (2)  :  Its  faculty  is  like  that  of  orpaoiov  ( prasion , 
hore-hound),  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  it. 

COMMENTARY 

This  is  the  black  hore-hound,  the  labiata  Ballota  nigra  L ., 
a  common  weed  growing  on  rubbish  in  Europe.  It  is  still  an 
officinal  drug  (Herba  Ballotae)  in  several  pharmacopoeas,  and 
was  formerly  used  as  an  antidote  for  poisons.  It  is  a  relative 
of  the  common  hore-hound  (Marrubium) .  The  Greek  name  is 
Arabicised  and  pronounced  balluti  or  baluta. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  |Ia?Ad)Tr|  (ballote),  peXaempdaiov  (melam- 
p rdsion)  ;  Lat.  :  porrum  nigrum  (Pliny  XXVII)  ;  Ar.  :  balluti, 
baluta  frdsiyun  aswad  A?**'  (  Berggren) ,  sindiydn 

al-ard  0^*-  ♦  pers. :  gandandyi  aswad  (Naficy)  ; 

Turk. :  qara  yer  prasasi  (Handjeri)  or  prakhsasi  (Ayni)^!avv 
(iS*  A*a*~sv)  ;  Eng.  :  black  hore-hound  ;  Fr.  :  ballote  fetide, 


(1)  This  is  a  slight  perversion  of  the  original  order,  already  found  in  Dtoscueides’  text 

(2)  Not  in  Kuehn’s  edition. 
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marrube  noire ;  Germ.  :  Schwarz e  Ballote,  Schwarze  Gott- 
v  erg  ess,  Schwarzer  Andorn. 

14T.  Buluqnimun  Polycnemon  (Zizyphora  capitata 

L.  ? ). 

(Lecl.  No.  380). 

Diosc.  Ill  (94)  :  It  is  a  small  shrub  used  as  fuel.  Its 
leaves  are  like  those  of  opi'yavo?  (origanos,  marjoram)  and  its 
fruit  (1)  like  those  of  yl  ?  j ov  (glekhon,  pennyroyal) .  It  has  no  umbel 
but  small  capitula  of  aromatic  and  strong  smell.  If  used  for 
compresses  it  closes  wounds.  The  dressing  must  not  be  taken 
oh  before  the  -fifth  day. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  107)  :  It  is  heating  and  drying  in  the 
second,  and  heals  the  site  of  contusions. 

COMMENTARY 

The  identity  of  p olyknemon  has  not  been  established  with 
any  certainty.  It  has  been  taken  for  Mentha  arvensis ,  Prunella 
vulgaris  or  a  kind  of  Polygonum.  Fraas  and  Littre  proposed 
the  Greek  labiata  Zizyphora  capitata  L.  which  reaches  the  height 
of  a  shrub  (Berendes,  p.  328,  Leci  I,  288).  There  are  no 
Oriental  names  for  this  plant. 

148.  Balaskani  ,  Cleavers,  Bed-Straw  (Galium  Ap- 

arine  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  349). 

It  is  called  mis  fat  ar-rai  n\'a^a.A  the  shepherd’s  filter *’), 

al-wadud  (“  the  affectionate  ”)  and  muhihb  as-sihyan 

oLcydl  lover  of  children  ”)  (2). 


g)  The  original  text  of  Diosc.  reads  instead  of  “  fruit  ”  xauXo^,  stalk.  Lecl  (I,  288) 
proposes  a  modification  of  the  Arabic  text. 

(2)  This  latter  name  seems  to  have  been  translated  from  cptXavOpcoTro?  ( 'phildnthropos ), 
one  of  the  Greek  names  of  the  plant.  These  names  refer  to  the  burdock-like  stickiness  of 

the  fruit. 
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Diosc.  Ill  (90)  ’AttapfoT)  ( ctparine ),  also  called  ofiodo- 
y^izoQ  (omphalokarpos)  and  “  lover  of  mankind.”  It  is  a  plant 
with  numerous  long,  quadrangular  and  rough  branches  on  which 

grow  leaves  in  a  circle,  distant  one  from  the  other,  like  the 

♦ 

leaves  of  madder  (fuwiva  Rubia  tinctorum  L.).  Its  flowers 
are  white  and  its  grains  are  hard,  round  and  with  a  depression 
in  the  middle  like  a  navel.  This  plant  sticks  to  the  clothes, 
and  it  is  used  by  shepherds  as  a  filter  to  strain  hairs  from 
milk.  The  juice  of  its  fruits  and  leaves,  drunk  with  wine,  is 
useful  for  the  bite  of  tarantulas  and  vipers  ;  and  as  compresses 
with  grease,  it  resolves  scrofulas. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  834) :  If  is  moderately  laxative,  drying  and 
refining. 


COMMENTARY 

This  plant  is  the  rubiacea  Galium  Aparine  L.,  called  bed- 
straw,  goose-grass,  etc.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  Europe,  North  - 
Africa,  Asia  and  even  America  (probably  imported).  Its  fresh 
juice,  containing  rubichloric  acid,  Was  used  in  Europe  for  ulcers, 
skin  diseases  and  cancer  (Dragend.,  p.  639),  also  for  gout  and 
as  a  diuretic  (Botica,  p.  473). 

The  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  the  name  are 
uncertain.  Our  better  MS.  T.  spells  balasJcam  or  balsakani  ? 
the  less  trustworthy  G.  bdlasJcham  while  the  Bulaq  edition 

and  Leclerc’s  translation  of  IB.  read  balaski.  JnA.  Meyerhoe’8 
good  and  old  handwritten  copy  of  IB.,  however,  equally  reads 
balaskani ,  and  for  this  reason  we  adopted  this  spelling.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  unknown.  We  thought  at  first  that  it 
might  be  Greek  (1),  but  the  name  is  found  in  Vullers’  Persian 
dictionary  (I,  p.  370  b)  as  palasgi  The  name  is  missing 

from  all  the  pharmacological  treatises  earlier  than  Gh. 


C1)  Perhaps  TCoXuayotVTj  (polyslchoine)  i.e.  “having  many  cords  ”  because  the  plant, 
is  a  creeper  ? 


O  1  X 
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Synonyms:  Gr.  :  djtaQivrj  (« aparine ),  dujre^oxaQjtog  ( ampelo - 
karpos),  6ucpa?w6xaQJTO£  ( omphaldkarpos ),  cpdavd^cojcog  ( philan - 
thropos)  Diosc.  ;  Lat.  :  lappa,  aparine  (Virgil,  Pliny  XXVII)  ; 
At.  :  misfdt  ar-rd'i  (Maghrib,  Gh.),  wadud  LDj ,  muhibb 

as-sibydn,  muhibb  an-nas  c/'M  jl  okt*®)!  (Gh.),  fuwwa  barrd- 

niyya  ArU  (IP-)?  dibbaika  (Palestine,  Loew  III,  269), 

hashishat  al-afai  uf  For  other  names  see  Issa,  p.  86, 3 ; 

Pers.:  balaskani  (Gh.),  palasgi  ( V ullers) ,  rasA  dug 

(Xaficyt,  II  1168  b.)  ;  Turk.  :  bala&kd  (Avni),  choban 
sozgeyi  (Samy),  choban  sozeyi  S')**  (Avni), 

qaz  otu  JjIj^(Samy)  ;  Eng.  :  bed-straw,  catch- weed,  goose-grass, 
cleavers ;  Fr.  :  aparine,  grateron,  rieble,  gaillet  accrochant ; 
Germ. :  AVandlab  kraut,  Kleblabkraut,  kletterndes,  Lab kraut. 


149.  Bikhiyun  ,  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  farfara  L.). 

(Lecl.  Xo.  1707,  fikhiyun 

Bekhion ,  “  cough-(allaying)  herb  "  ( hashishat  as-sudl 


Diosc.  Ill  (112)  :  It  is  called  juOiov  ( pithion ),  jnp/wiov 
(pechion) and  jtBtQdaviov  (petrouion).  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of 
xicaag  (kiss os,  ivy)  but  larger,  growing  six  or  seven  from  the 
same  root,  their  colour  being  at  the  lower  and  whitish  and  at 
the  upper  greenish.  They  are  polygonal;  the  length  of  their 
stalks  is  a  span.  In  spring  there  appear  on  it  yellow  flowers  ; 
but  flowers  and  stalks  fall  off  quickly  ;  that  is  why  people  think 
that  it  has  neither  (foil.  20  v.)  flowers  nor  stalks.  It  has  a  thin 
root,  and  it  grows  in  meadows  and  in  watered  places.  Compresses 
of  its  leaves  mixed  with  honey  are  useful  for  hot  swellings, 
(phlegmons),  and  when  dried  and  used  as  inhalations,  it  eases 
cough  and  dyspnoea.  Its  decoction  in  wine  expels  dead  embryos. 


Galen  VI  (XI,  850  foil.)  :  It  is  called  by  this  name  on 
account  of  its  utility  for  cough.  It  is  moderately  sharp  and 
acrid,  and  therefore  it  opens  abscesses  (dubaildt 

Ibn  Sina  (x)  :  When  fresh  it  heals  ulcerating  scabies. 


O  Under  the  name  of  sudli  (Buldq  edition  I,  p.  386). 
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COMMENTARY 

This  is  the  common  composita  Tussilago  Farfara  L.,  colts¬ 
foot  (x)  or  colt’s  foot,  abundant  in  Europe,  much  used  since  the 
earliest  times  against  cough  and  asthma.  Its  flowers  and  leaves 
are  still  official  drugs  in  the  Belgian,  German,  Danish  and  other 
pharmacopoeas  ( Unguia  caballina,  Flores  Tussilaginis,  Folia  Far - 
fame,  Species  pectorales,  Luerssen  II,  1128).  The  flowers  are 
one  of  the  quatre  flews  of  the  French  pharmacopoea.  No 
active  constituent  of  the  drug  is  known. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  firj^iov  ( bekiiion )  (Hippocrates,  Dxosc., 

Galen),  Jtfj^iov  ( pekhion ),  jtidiov  (pithion),  jtetpdmov  (petr onion) 

(Diosc.),  xauadeuxT]  (?  khamaileuke ,  Galen)  ;  Lat. :  bechion,  tus- 

•  *  *  ♦  * 

silago,  farfarus  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  bikhiyun  Ga5?. ,  flkhiyun  Gat*:*, 
su'ali  (Ibn  Sina),  hasMshat  as-su' dl  (Gh.),  dusat 

al-himdr  (Syria,  Berggr.);  Pers.  :  same  names;  Turk.; 

devetabdni  aji  (“camel’s  footstep,”  Ayni),  oksiiruk  otu 

-Dja-0  (“  cough-herb,”  Handjeri,  Samy)  ;  Eng. :  colt’s  foot' 
ass’s  foot ;  Fr. :  tussilage,  pas  d’ane,  taconnet,  herbe  de  Saint 
Quirin  ;  Germ.  :  Gemeiner  Huflattich,  Mdrzblume. 

150,  Bilingasif  Mugwort  (Artemisia  vulgaris  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  255). 

It  is  also  called  biringdsif  vG-GGa  ?  which  is  as-suwaila  A  >-Jl. 

Diosc.  Ill  (113)  :  "Aptspiaia  ( artemisia ),  the  flower  of  mug- 
wort.  It  grows  mostly  on  the  shores.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  reach¬ 
ing  the  height  of  a  hapvos  ( thamnos ,  shrub),  resembling  worm¬ 
wood  ;  but  its  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  wormwood  and 
have  a  moisture  which  sticks  to  the  hand.  There  is  another 


(1)  This  name,  as  the  names  in  Persian,  Turkish,  French  and  German,  is  derived 
from  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  which  have  the  form  of  the  footprint  of  a  beast  of  burden. 
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kind  with  shorter  branches  i1),  and  larger  leaves,  than  the  others, 
with  small  and  tiny  white  flowers,  of  oppressive  smell,  and  which 
blossom  in  summer.  Some  people  give  the  name  of  artemisia 
to  a  plant  with  thin  twigs  and  a  smooth  simple  stalk  which  is 
very  small  and  full  of  wax-coloured  small  flowers  that  renew 
their  growth  once  a  year. 

Galen  VI  (2)  (XI,  839-40)  :  The  name  artemisia  is  given  to 
two  herbs  which  are  a  little  heating  and  drying  and  which  are 
useful  for  ulcers  of  the  uterus. 

Diosc. :  All  these  kinds  are  heating  and  refining,  and  vaginal 
washings  of  their  decoctions  are  emmenagogue  and  expel  the 
placenta  and  the  embryo. 

Another  Author  :  The  yellow- flowered  kind  is  more  effi¬ 
cacious  than  the  white  (3). 


COMMENTARY 


The  plant  in  question  is  mostly  the  composita  Artemisia 
vulgaris  L.,  mug  wort  ;  the  other  two  kinds  mentioned  bv  I)ios- 
curides  have  been  determined  as  Artemisia  arborescens  L.  and 
Artemisia  campestris  L.  (Berendes,  p.  340).  The  kind  with  a 
straight  stem  is  known  to  be  Artemisia  spicata  Jacq ,  growing 
on  the  mountains  of  Greece  (Sprengel).  Artemisia  vulgaris  and 
maritima  are  very  common  weeds.  The  root  (Radix  Artemisiae ) 
was  much  in  use  as  a  popular  remedy  and  is  still  a  medicinal 
drug.  It  contains  an  aromatic  oil,  resin  and  inulin. 

The  name  bilingdsif  is  derived  from  Persian  birinjasp 

.  Both  the  name  and  the  plant  are  missing  from  Abu 
Mansur’s  Persian  pharmacological  treatise.  Ibn  Sina  (I,  267) 
and  Ibn  Gazla  call  the  plant  biringdsf ,  and  the  latter  identifies 


(1)  Here  in  T.  and  G.  j~ai\  (shorter)  instead  of  1  (more  luxuriant)  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  text  of  Diosc. 

(2)  This  quotation  is  missing  from  T.  and  G. 

(3)  Following,  IB.  gives  a  short  extract  from  Gh.  on  the  medicinal  use  of  artemisia. 
BH.  left  this  out  in  the  abridged  edition. 


it  erroneously  with  qaisum  (southernwood,  Artemisia  abro- 

tanum  L.),  The  corresponding  paragraphs  of  Biruni  and  Idrisi 
are  missing  from  the  MSS. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  TpTcg'<ha.  (artemisia)  ;  Lat.  :  same  name  ; 
Ar. :  suwaild^kj^  (Gh.),  habaq  ar-ra'i  <3^  (Issa),  bilingasif 
(Gh.),  biringasif  (Ten  Sina),  biringdsa  ^Wv; 

(Berg-gr.)  ;  Pers. :  birinjdsp  bilinjasp  ,  buyi 

mddardn  jlj.U  Ay.  (Vullers  I,  227,  Naficy  I,  96);  Turk.: 
baranjasifiya  (Ayni,  p.  56)  (1);  Eng. :  mugwort,  motherwort, 

dungwort,  wegwood  ;  Fr. :  armoise  vulgaire,  herbe  de  Saint  Jean, 
couronne  de  Saint  Jean  ;  Germ.  :  gemeiner  Beifuss. 


151.  Babunag  Roman  Chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis 

L.)  and  other  kinds. 

(Lecl.  No.  220). 

Diosc.  Ill  (137)  :  "AvOspm  ( anthemis ) ;  it  is  also  called 
AsuzavO £(aov  (leukanthemon) ,  vjoavGsyov  ( erdnthemon .  “  blooming  in 
the  spring-time  55),  yotgaipAov  ( khamaimelon ,  “  apple  of  the  earth  ”) 
[ATiXavGsfjLov  (meldnthemon,  “apple- flower”),  y  pv'jo'/.aXkiQ  (khrysokallis, 
"the  golden  beauty5’)  and  zaXXu;  (Jcallts)  (2).  It  is  of  three  kinds,  the 
difference  between  which  being  only  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
It  has  stalks  of  one  cubit  (3)  or  less  ;  on  them  there  are  thin  twigs, 
small,  thin  leaves  and  small  round  capitula,  in  the  interior  of 
some  of  which  there  are  white,  and  in  others  golden,  flowers. 
The  external  petals  are  round  the  capitula  of  white,  yellow  or 
purple  colour  and  about  the  size  of  the  flowers  of  rue.  It  grows 
in  wild  soil  near  roads  and  is  plucked  and  collected  in  spring¬ 
time.  The  faculty  of  this  plant,  its  roots  and  flowers,  is 
heating  and  refining ;  the  purple  kind  is  more  powerful  in 
crushing  stones  and  the  white  and  yellow  more  diuretic. 


(x)  Handjeri  (I,  146)  gives  the  name  vardtiqa  \jj  ;  but  this  is  the  name  of 
■V eronica  officinalis. 

(2)  The  new  text  of  Diosc.  reads  xpucroxaXXia  ( ldirysolcallia )  and  xaX/da  ( hallia ). 

(3)  Diosc.  reads:  “a  span;  ”  Gh.’s  text  is  due  to  an  old  copyist’s  error. 


Galen  (XI,  833)  :  It  is  heating  in  the  first  degree,  laxative, 
resolvent  and  dilating  to  the  pores. 

COMMENTARY 

This  paragraph  is  very  poor  in  information,  particularly 
when  compared  with  the  corresponding  chapter  of  IB.  who  quotes 
seven  authors  and  gives  records  of  his  own  and  of  his  master’s, 
Abu’l  'Abbas’,  experience.  It  is  possible  that  BH.  has  very 
much  abridged  the  information  of  Gh.  on  camomile. 

The  plant  concerned  is  likely  to  be  the  Roman  chamomile 
Anthemis  nobilis  L .,  but  of  the  three  kinds  mentioned  by  Diosc. 
perhaps  the  white  one  is  the  wild  camomile  ( Matricaria  Chamo - 
milla  L.),  the  yellow  one  Anthemis  tinctoria  L.  and  the  purple 
one  Anacyclus  officinarum  Hayn.  (Berendes,  p.  353).  We  sup¬ 
pose  that  both  Greeks  and  Muslims  could  not  distinguish  exactly 
between  the  many  kinds  of  compositae  Anthemis  and  Matricaria 
growing  in  the  Near  East.  (See  the  detailed  paragraph  of  Loew 
I,  375-8,  and  Tschirch  II,  977).  The  active  principle  of  the 
plant  is  a  dark-blue  (*)  volatile  oil,  besides  a  bitter  glucoside- 
(anthemic  acid),  tannates,  etc. 

The  Arabic  name  babunag  is  derived  from  Persian  bdbuna 
This  is  said  to  be  called  after  the  name  of  a  Persian 
village,  Bdbuneh  in  the  ' Iraq  'Arabi  <3^  <3L>P  where  the  plant 
is  particularly  abundant  (Dymock  II,  275). 

Among  all  the  authors  who  wrote  in  Arabic,  only  three 
Hispano-Moorish  physicians  give  us  the  most  interesting  records. 

Idrtsi  (p.  48)  gives  the  Greek  name  anthemis  and  then  the- 
“  Latin  ”  (Spanish)  name  masqala,  to  be  read  manzana  (apple), 
from  the  apple-like  smell  of  some  kinds  of  the  plant,  and  follows 
with  a  great  number  of  medicinal  uses  of  the  camomile. 

Abu’l  'Abbas  an-Nabati,  IB.’s  teacher,  says  (2)  that  the  small 
camomile  ( Matricaria  ?)  was  frequent  in  Tunisia,  Barka  and. 


(1)  When  freshly  distilled  ;  it  becomes  greenish  or  brownish  on  keeping. 

(2)  Cairo  edition  of  IB.  I,  p.  73. 


Egypt,  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  Andalusia  (probably 
by  the  Arabs)  and  cultivated  from  Cadiz  up  to  Toledo.  In  the 
author’s  time  (about  1200  a.d.)  it  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in 
Spain,  but  grew  wild. 

IB.  (Ibn  al-Baitar)  himself  adds  that  the  plant  described 
by  Diosc.  was  called  in  Egypt  karkash  in  North  Africa 

rigl  ad-dugdg  in  Spain  maqarja  (i.e.  Spanish  ma- 

garza  (1))  and  by  the  Arabs  uqhuwdn  (2)#  This  kind  was  no 
longer  in  use  at  IB.’s  time  (about  1230  a.d.)  ;  the  one  used 
was  called  babunagA  This  latter  is,  according  to  Sickenb. 
(Arzn,.  p.  26)  mostly  Achillea  fr agr antis sima  Sz.  Bjj.  (lavender- 
cotton). 

The  drug  which  is  sold  to-day  in  the  bazaars  of  Cairo  is 
of  European  origin  and  seems  to  be  Matricaria  Chamomilla  L.. 
It  is  called  shih-bdbunig  ^(3).  Ducros  omits  the  mention 
of  this  plant. 

Dawud  (I,  p.  134)  says  that  the  plant  is  called  in  Syria 
bdlbisun  (old  Aramaic  name  ?)  and  grows  everywhere,  even  on 
walls  and  roofs. 

Ibn  al-’Awwam  (II,  p.  309)  speaks  in  detail  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  camomile  in  medieval  Spain. 

Flores  Chamomillae  romanae  or  Anthemidis  (from  Anthemis) 
and  Chamomilla  vulgaris  are  still  officinal  drugs  in  most  of  the 
pharmacopoeas.  The  oil,  extract,  infusion  and  water  of 
camomile  are  much  in  use. 

Synonyms:  Gt.:  av Gsyov  ( anthemon ,  Theojph .),  Y/mm ( anthemis , 
Diosc.,  Galen),  XeuxavO syov  (leukdnthemon) ,  rJp<xv0sj/.ov  (er anthemon) , 
pfAavQs gov  (  meldnthemon  ),  yxgYgypov  (  khamaimelon  ), 
7pucrozocX)aY  ( khrysokallia ),  KiXklx  (kallia)  (all  Diosc.);  Lat.  : 
anthemis,  chamaemelon  (Pliny)  ;  Ar. :  bdbunagfcfS  (also  written 


(1)  Magarza  is  the  camomile,  magarzuela  is  dog’s  fennel. 

(2)  See  above,  paragraph  48  (p.  136  foil.). 

(3)  M.  Meyerhof,  Der  Bazar  der  Drogen  und  Wohlgeruche  in  Kairo,  Arch  f. 
Wirtschaftsforsohung  im  Orient  (Weimar,  1918)  p.  197,  No.  268. 


with  k.  or  q.  ^y\).  al-haudhan  (Syria,  Loew),  ra's 

adh-dJiahab  u*b  (Syria,  Loew).  balbisun  (Syria, 

XVItli.  cent.,  Dawud),  karkdsli  (Egypt,  IB.),  ain  el-qidt 

O^,  firakh  umm  f  Alt  cic  f 1  sMA  bdbunig 
(Modern  Egypt),  habaq-al-baqar  ;  for  other  names  see 

Issa  (18,  5  and  115,  12);  Pers.  :  babuna  ^y \ ,  babuna-i-sMrdzi 
Ajy\  ■  gul-i-Guristdn  Naficy  1,247),  kupalS \,~f 

(Hanjeri,  Naficy);  Turk,:  bdbunej  £y\ ,  papadiye,  chicheyi 

(Handjeri,  Samy). 


European  names  for  Anthemis  nobilis  : 

Eng.:  (Roman)  camomile,  camamel;  Fr.:  camomille  romaine ; 
‘Germ.  :  romische  Kamille  ;  Span.  :  manzanilla  romana. 

For  Matricaria  Chamomilla  : 

Eng.  :  wild  camomile  ;  Fr.  :  camomile  commune  ;  Germ.  : 
Mutter  kamille,  echte  Kamille;  Span.  :  magarzuela,  amargaza. 


152.  Bahar  jV:,  Dog's  Camomile ,  Dog's  Fennel  (Anthemis 
•arvensis  L.)  or  Crown  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  coronarium  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  365). 

It  is  the  yellow  camomile  ( uqhuwdn  asfarj^^F^  ).  Some 
people  call  it  the  “  raven’s  bread  ”  ( kliubz  al-ghurdb  vl^y^)  ; 
albahdrJ is  known  by  the  laity  as  “  narcissus”  (nargis  j^j). 

Diosc.  Ill  (139)  :  Bo’joOaAaov  ( buphthalmon )  or  “ cow’s  eye.” 
It  is  a  plant  with  a  tender  stem,  leaves  like  those  of  the  fennel 
and  yellow  flowers  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  camomile, 
resembling  eyes.  It  grows  on  heaps  of  manure.  It  resolves 
phlegmatic  swellings  when  used  with  xvipwTY)  (kerote,wsiX  plaster). 
If  drunk  by  a  jaundiced  person  in  the  bath-room  after  coming 
out  of  the  hot  tub,  the  colour  of  his  skin  is  improved  because 
he  vomits  water  (1). 

Galen  VI  (XI,  852)  :  Its  flowers  are  bigger  than  that  of 
•camomile  and  more  powerfully  resolvent. 


(l)  The  last  words  are  missing  from  Diosc. ’s  text. 
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Ibn  Sin&  :  It  is  gaw-chashm  (1).  Its  flower  is  yellow- 

coloured,  the  centre  being  red  and  more  developed  than  that  of 
the  camomile. 


COMMENTARY 

The  identity  of  buphthalmon-bahar  has  not  been  exactly  fixed, 
the  number  of  camomile-like  compositae  with  yellow  petals  being 
very  considerable.  It  is  probable  that  the  modern  buphthalmon 
does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  Ancients.  The  different  kinds 
of  these  plants  are  probably  the  following  : — 

1.  Anthemis  arvensis  L.  (dog’s  fennel,  Issa),  a  common  weed 
in  Europe. 

2.  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  L.  (crown  daisy),  common  in 
South  Europe  and  on  the  coasts  of  North  Africa.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  cultivated  in  Ancient  Egyptian  gardens  (Keimer,  p.  1 0  foil.) 
as  it  was  found  in  crowns  and  garlands  of  tombs  from  "Thebes,, 
dating  from  the  XVIIIth  to  the  XXVth  dynasties  (1500  to 
500  b.c.). 

3.  Anacyclus  Valentinus  L.  (Kosteletzky),  a  native  of  the 
same  lands. 

4.  Anacyclus  radiatus  Lois  or  Anthemis  valentina  (Sprengel). 

5.  Chrysanthemum  segetum  A.  (Tschirch  I,  562). 

In  North  Africa  behdr ,  in  Spain  alhihar ,  is  the  actual  name 
for  Ain  al-baqar=buphthalmon.  but  more  frequently  applied  to 
the  amaryllidea  Narcissus  Tazzetta  L.  (primrose-peerless)  ;  this  is 
according  to  Loew  I,  p.  370. 

Ibn  al-'Awwam  (II,  p.  264)  writes  about  the  cultivation 
of  bahar,  but  calls  it  white.  Thus  it  cannot  be  our  yellow-petal- 
led  plant.  As  to  the  red-coloured  buphthalmon  of  Ibn  Sina,  it 
must  be  Anacyclus  officinarum  Hayn.  or  something  like  it. 


(x)  Persian  “ox’s  eye.” 


The  word  bahar  jV;  designates  in  Persian  “  spring,”  but  the 
name  of  the  plant  is  more  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic 
verb  bahara  jr.  ,  “  to  shine,  to  fascinate.  7 

Ibn  Gazla  and  Biruni  wrote  that  the  leaves  of  bahar  are 
partly  red. 

Idrisi  (p.  57)  describes  under  the  name  of  bahar  several 
different  compositae,  some  of  which  have  a  red  capitulum  and 
yellow  petals,  and  others  a  yellow  capitulum  and  white  petals. 

Ducros  (p.26),  twenty  years  ago,  determined  the  drug  which 
was  sold  under  the  name  of  behdr  in  the  Cairo  bazaars  as  Anthemis 
tinctoria  L ,  coming  from  Europe.  It  was  sold  with  long  stalks 
and  used  for  the  treatment  of  wounds  as  well  as  for  dyeing. 

Synonyms  :  Gr. ;  poucpOrdmov  (buphtalmon),  yAyhac,  (hdkhlas, 
Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  buphthalmos  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  bahar  uqhuwan 
as  far  'ain  al-baqar  Of,  ' ain  al-qutt  and  'ain 

al-hirr  Of 3  Of  (“  cat’s  eye,”  Modern  Egypt),  hit u bz  al- 

ghurdb^y^Jfm  (Spain,  Gin),  ward  al-himdr  A>J,  mahdr  jW4 
(Syria,  Berggr),  arbaydn^c1.^  (Dozy),  'am  aghld jM  Of  (Syria, 
Loew  I,  370),  ribydn  [Anthemis  rotata ,  Egypt,  Schweinf.), 
mandiliyya  (Modern  Egypt,  Schweinf.),  dhud-ghait 
(Mod.  Egypt,  Ascherson),  'am  el-hagal  Of  (small  kind, 
Syria  IB.)  ;  Berber  :  dmellal  (IB.) ;  Pers. :  bdbuna  (gul)-i- 
gaw-chashm  J  '  (Abu  Mansur,  Ibn  Sina,  etc.), 

uqhuwan  zard  A)j  O^sl  (\7aficy)  ;  Turk. :  sighir  gozil  fiddni 

(Samy,  p.  355),  sighir  gozil  ohdf jfyp  (Handjeri  I, 

310).  Egypt:  Bern.  ,  thw-b,  see  Demotic 

Mag.  Papyrus  Col.  (I.,  l.i.  Verso). 

In  European  languages,  for  Anthemis  arvensis  :  Eng.  :  dog’s 
camomile,  buphthalmum;  Fr. :  buphtalme;  Germ.:  Acker-Hunds- 
kamille. 

For  Chrysanthemum  coronarium  :  Eng.  :  crown-daisy  ;  Fr. : 
marguerite  des  champs  ;  Germ.  :  gekronte  Wucherblume,  gelbe 
Margerite. 
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153.  Eanafsag  ,  Violet  (Viola  odorata  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  353). 

Diosc.  IV  (121)  (1):  ( fol .  21  r.)  vIov  (itm).  Its  leaves  are- 
-smaller  than  those  of  yj.gg6<;  { kissos ,  ivy),  thinner  and  much 
darker  ;  yet  they  are  not  unlike  them. 

Ibn  al-Gazzar  :  They  are  like  the  leaves  of  mallow  (khubazt 
cSjW),  and  its  twigs  grow  prostrate  on  the  soil. 

Diosc.  :  Its  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  of  Hibiscus 
(. khubaiz )  j^>-  (2)  ;  its  stalk  comes  forth  from  a  root  carrying  a 
purple  (-violet)  flower  of  a  very  pleasant  smell.  It  grows  in 
shady  and  rough  places.  (The  infusion  of)  its  flower  in  water, 
when  drunk,  is  useful  for  quinsy  (khunndq  <3^>-)  and  epilepsy 
{sard  of  children,  and  its  leaves,  as  compresses,  are  cooling. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  889)  :  The  nature  of  its  leaves  is  watery 
and  a  little  cold. 


COMMENTARY 

The  plant  in  question  is  the  violet,  Viola  odorata  L.  called 
by  Theophr.  I'ov  psTotv  {ion  'Melon)  or  Umo.  g-Goava  {loma  nielama) 
black  violet  (3).  Violet  was  considered  as  a  holy  plant  amongst 
different  nations  and  served  in  Ancient  Greece  in  the  cult  of 
the  goddess  Persephone.  Its  medicinal  use  was  very  widespread 
and  Flores  Violae  are  still  an  official  drug  used  in  syrups  for 
cough.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  flowers  is  easily  turned 
red  by  acids  and  green  by  alkalies.  The  active  perfume  {ionon) 
is  now  systematically  prepared  from  citral.  The  active  medical 
principle  is  a  kind  of  emetine ;  it  is  more  easily  extracted  from 
the  creeping  root  of  the  plant. 


(x)  In  both  MSS.  T.  and  G,  III  ;  this  is  a  copyist’s  error. 

(2)  This  passage  is  not  in  Diosc’s  original  text. 

(3)  His  ! :ov  Xsir/.ov  ( ion  leukon),  “  white  violet,”  is  the  stock,  Matthiola  incancs 
R.  Br.  (Cruciferae). 


The  name  banafsag  was  Arabicised  from  Persian  banafsha 

,  and  was  already  in  use  amongst  the  early  Arabian  poets 
who  sometimes  punned  with  the  name  and  the  word  furfir 
(' ‘  purple  ”)  (1). 

Ibn  Gazla  says  that  the  best  violets  for  medicinal  use' in 
his  time  (Xlth  cent.)  were  the  pale  blue  ones,  which  came 
from  the  town  of  Rustaq  <3^-0  in  the  Province  of  Arrajan  3U-jl 
(Western  Persia).  He  ascribes  to  it  a  sedative  effect  and 
a  power  of  reduction  of  swellings  and  inflammations.  The  cough 
soothing  effect  of  the  confection  ( banafsag  mu r abba  </-*  ) 

was  well  known  to  him. 

Idrisi  (p.  64)  mentions  that  the  wild  violet,  as  well  as 
the  garden  violet,  were  in  medicinal  use. 

IB.  (I,  114)  gives  many  extracts  from  old  authors  about 
the  medicinal  uses  of  violets. 


Dawud  (I,  165)  confirms  this  and  adds  that  the  root  of 
iris  is  a  substitute  for  violet. 

Synonyms  :  Gfr.  :  lov  yJJ.xv  (ion  melan)  twvix  yfkoavz,  ( ioma 

melaina ,  Theophr.),  lov  (ion,  Diosc.,  Galen)  ;  Lat.  :  ion,  viola 

*  •  *  *  ♦ 
(Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  banafsag  ?  fur  fir  opd ;  Pers. :  banafsha 

farma  (Vullers),  kagush  (Vullers,  Handjeri, 

Naficy)  (2) ;  sazddya A'dr*  (Handjeri,  Naficy)  ;  Turk.  :  benefshe 

(Avni)  ;  menekshe  (Samy)  ;  Eng. :  violet,  sweet  violet ; 

Fr.  :  violette;  Germ.:  Veilchen,  Marzveilchen ;  Copt.:  imi. 


154.  Bahramag  ,  Bactrian  Willow,  (Salix  Caprea  L?). 

( IjECL.  Nos.  344  and  369). 

Abu  ITanifa  :  It  is  ar-ranf  (3),  i.e.  the  Bactrian  willow 
{al-khilaf  al-balkhi  There  are  two  kinds  of  it.  One 

(x)  This  is  according  to  Biruni  who  also  mentions  the  Syriac  mutilation  of  the  Persian 
name  manashkhd  U.AU  (see  Brockelm,  495  b). 

(2)  Steingass  spells  IcdJcosh. 

(3)  Our  MS.  T.  reads  ar-rif,  G.  ash-sharif,  Lecl.  ar-rataf< Ja) Jl.  The  spelling  adopted 
here  is  the  correct  one  accoidmg  to  cCI-J\.syyi(x  %  s  Book  otz  1  IctTits  ctizd  JStcos  U 

'I j  (ed  Aug.  Haefner,  Beyrouth,  1898,  p.  44). 


is  dentated  and  the  colour  of  the  hairs  (stamina)  of  its  blossoms 
is  red,  the  other  has  the  hairs  of  its  blossoms  green,  while  both 
have  a  fragrant  smell. 

Author  :  This  is  the  wild  jasmine  ( yasimm  barn  O^i) 
having  larger  leaves  than  the  jasmine,  square  twigs  of  purplish 
colour  which  spread  out  in  long  ropes  on  the  soil  and  climb  on 
trees.  It  has  a  white  blossom,  yellower  than  jasmine,  formed  in 
clusters  with  lashes  (stamina)  in  the  interior  and  of  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  smell.  The  blossoms  open  in  the  summer  time.  It  has  roots 
as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  There  is  another  kind  with  very 
fine  leaves  and  thin  twigs  as  those  of  the  esparto-grass  (half a* 
*UU)  >  Both  kinds  are  of  very  sharp  taste  and  ulcerate  the  tongue, 
and  for  this  reason  common  people  call  it  the  “  fire  herb 
(' ushbat  an-ndr  or  “  the  cold  fire  77  (an-ndr  al-barida  J^s 

0  A  yl ) .  The  root  of  this  plant  is  used  instead  of  fumitory  (shaita/rag 
Fumaria  officinalis  L.)  or  hellebore  (kharbaq  Am5*).  Its 
small  kind  is  the  one  which  Diqscueldes  described  and  called 
yX rj ;'utu  (Jdemalis) . 


Dxosc.  VI  (180)  :  Clematis  is  a  plant  which  shoots  out 
branches,  inclined  to  be  red  and  thin.  They  are  very  sharp, 
ulcerating  the  tongue;  it  winds  round  trees  like  piAcc/og 
(milalchosf1) .  The  faculty  of  its  leaves  is  burning  and  hot  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  fourth  degree. 


Diosc. :  Its  fruit,  drunk  with  water  and  uSpopsAi  ( hydro - 
meli,  honey  mead),  purges  phlegm  and  bile. 


COMMENTARY 

In  this  chapter  Grh.  was  very  much  confused,  and  IB.  was 
right  in  not  following  him.  IB.  treats  bahrdmag  in  Chapter  344, 
and  under  the  heading  of  balkhiya  in  chapter  369.  He 
treats  the  clematis  in  a  separate  chapter  under  the  heading  of 


(i)  This  is  the  genetive  form  of  aU-a;  (milax),  the  rough  bindweed,  Smilax  aspera  L. 


zayan^z^  (No.  1506),  and  it  is  here  that  he  quotes  Gh.’s  and 
Piosc.’s  sayings.  Indeed  several  of  the  200  kinds  or  more  of 
willows  are  creepers,  (sallows)  and  the  frequency  of  their  bast- 
ardism  baffles  even  modern  botanists.  But  this  is  no  reason 
for  confusing  a  wallow  with  a  climbing  ranunculacea. 

Ibn  Sida  ( Mukhassass  XI,  p.  143  1,  10  foil.),  who  quotes 
Abu  Han  if  a,  enumerates  bahramag  among  the  trees,  especially 
those  growing  on  mountains.  See  also  below,  the  quotation  by 
BiRUNL 

Ibn  Six  a  (I,  272)  mentions  bahramag (^  only  as  a  fragrant 
plant,  but  later  on,  according  to  Dymock  (III,  365),  treats  this 
plant  separately  under  the  title  of  willow- flowers  ( zahr  khildf 

j*j) .  Dymock  identifies  it  with  a  Persian  willow,  Salix 
Caprea  L.  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  bid-i-balkhi  At 
(Bactrian  willow),  its  flower  as  bid-mishk  AlA*  X-  an{]  its  gum  as 
bid  angubin  At  (“  willow-honey  ”).  The  Persian  settlers  in 
India  use  the  water  (ma’al  khildf  *U)  and  the  oil  (rawghan-i- 

bid  At  as  remedies.  The  bark  containing  salicin  is  also  in 
use. 

Guigues  (2)  identifies  bahramag  wfith  Salix  rosmarinifolia  L., 
a  bastard  variation  of  the  European  Salix  repens  L.  and  Salix 
viminalis  L.  But  the  name  bahramag  may  be  in  use  for  several 
of  the  other  Central  Asiatic  kinds  of  willow. 

Among  the  Oriental  authors,  Biruni  gives  the  following 
interesting  paragraph  : — 

‘  Bahramag  S  The  author  of  the  'Famous  Subjects’  (3) 
said. :  It  is  ar-ranf  i.e.  bahram-i-jangli  flu?,  (Persian 

'  the  wild  willow  ’)  and  therefore  some  people  think  that  it  is  the 
wild  safflower  f usfur  barri  <Sjt  ).  Al-Fazari  said  :  Ar-ranf 
is  in  Persian  burkar  fj*  ( burang  ? ),  and.  accoding  to  another 


(!)  It  is  the  Arabic  form  of  Persian  bahrdma 

(2)  Le,  livre  de  Vart  du  traitement  de  Najm  ed-Dyn  Mahmoud.  Beyrouth,  1903,  p.  12. 

(3)  Sahib  al-Mashah!r  ^aLaII  an  unknown  author  on  natural  history,  often 

quoted  by  Biruni. 
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manuscript  bubhar  jN.y.  ;  in  the  dialect  of  Sind  (Lower  Indus- 
Valley)  it  is  sins  ;  it  is  al-bahrdma.  Abtj  Hanifa  said  : 

Ar-ranf  is  one  of  the  mountain-trees  ;  it  is  the  Bactrian  willow 
(al-hhildf  al-balkhi  ).  Its  leaves  retreat  toward  the 

branches  during  the  night  and  spread  out  during  the  day. 
It  is  a  Persian  tree.” 

Then  follow  the  words  reproduced  by  Gh. 

Ibn  Gazla  and  Iimisi  do  not  mention  bahrdmag. 

IB.  (Lecl.  I,  p.  263)  (1)  quotes  a  detailed  description  by 
at-Tamtmi  (  d.  in  Spain,  Xlth  cent.  a.d.  )  who  says  that  the  tree- 
is  as  high  as  a  pomegranate  tree,  and  has  a  pink  flower  and 
peach-like  smell.  This  would  agree  with  Salix  rosmar  ini  folia  L. 


Seidel  ( Mechithar ,  p.  173)  who  abstracted  from  Armenian 
and  Persian  sources  gave  more  Persian  names  of  the  plant  which 
he  identified  with  Salix  Caprea  L. 

There  is  no  need  to  refer  to  Gh.’s  identification  of  the  pXnt 
with  clematis  ;  it  is  simply  erroneous. 

Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  ar-ranf  hhildf  ballcM  xA  (Abu 

Hanifa),  hhildf  barri  <Sj  (IssAj,  bahrdmag  jy*  vt,  balhhiya- 

(IB.,  Dawub)  ;  Pers.  :  bahrdma  At ,  bahrdm-i-jangli  f 'jr. 

(Biruni),  bidmushh  At,  bpl-mush  X j*  At,  bid  mawla 
kj-'4  At. ,  bid  tabari  At ,  shah-bid  At  0  A  garba-i-bid  At.  mA 
panja-i-garba^.y (all  in  Vullers  I,  296)  (2) ;  bid-i-sultdni  At 
<J  XI-  (Turk.  MS.).  Naficy  (II,  1177)  gives  the  name  bid-i-surhh 
red  willow  ”)  for  Salix  songarica  Anders .,  another 
native  of  Balkh  (Bactriana).  Turk.  :  the  name  for  willow  is 
silyut  or  siiyud.,  In  the  dictionaries  no 

name  for  the  Bactrian  willow  ;  but  in  Meyerhof's  anonymous 
folio-  MS  (Turkish)  on  pharmacology  balhhi  suyud 


A  yx.-*  y-X 


♦  M 


and  qdqar  surqunu  J>j*Jj**  Aj*. 


(1)  This  paragraph  is  missing  in  the  Bulaq  Arabic  edition,  but  is  complete  in 
Meyerhof’s  MS.  of  IB.’s  work. 

(2)  Moreover  he  quotes  bid-i-Majnun  j «L,  but  this  is  the  Persian  name  for  tha- 
weeping  willow  ( Salix  babylonica  L.). 
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For  Saiix  rosmarinifolia  L.  in  European  languages  :  Eng.: 
rosemary  willow  ;  Fr.  :  saule  a  feuilles  cle  romarin  ;  Germ.  : 
rosmarinblattrige  W eide. 

155.  Bartaniqa  ,  Britannica  (undetermined). 

(Lecl.  No.  258). 

It  is  said  to  be  the  sweet  bartiqa 

Hunain  :  It  is  the  plant  called  bustan  abruz  JJj) 
(amaranth). 

Hiosc.  IV  (2)  :  It  is  an  annual  plant  with  leaves  like  those 

•  | 

of  sorrel  (hummdd  barn  but  darker  and  covered  with 

down.  It  is  astringent.  Its  stalk  is  not  long  and  its  root  is 
thin  and  short.  It  is  good  for  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  swelling 
of  the  tonsils. 

Galen  XI  (XI,  854  )  ;  It  is  astringent  and  cicatrises  wounds. 

COMMENTARY 

The  description  of  this  plant  by  Dioscurides  is  too  vague  to 
allow  an  identification  of  flpeTavvixp  ( bretannike )  of  which  bar- 
(IB.)  and  bartiqa  (Gh.)  are  mutilations.  Pliny 
(XXV,  20  foil.)  said  that  it  was  a  plant  growing  on  the  coasts 
of  Germania  opposite  Britannia  and  that  it  was  used  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  Cermanicus  for  healing  sore  mouths  and  for 
pains  in  the  knees.  Apparently  that  must  be  scurvy  and  the 
plant  might  have  been  a  kind  of  sorrel  (Rumex)  which  was  known 
for  its  anti-scorbutic  action.  The  Arabs  and  Persians,  however,, 
as  is  evident  from  this  and  the  following  paragraph,  identified  it 
with  amaranth  (Hunain,  ar-Razi  and  Ibn  Sina  1,  274  foil.). 
The  old  European  botanists  suggested  entirely  different  plants  for 
Britannica ,  e.cj.  Polygonum  bistorta  (Gessner),  Potentilla  Tormen- 
tilla  (Matthiolus),  Pixtamano  (Ruellius)  (x).  Modern  botanists 


(U  All  this  according  to  Berendes  (p.  367). 


have  done  the  same  :  Rumex  hydrolapatJmm  (Sprengel),  Inula 
britannica  (Dalechamp  and  Fee),  Inula  odorata  (Fraas),  Inula 
conyzoides  IK  C.  (Dragend.,  p.  666)  and  so  on.  Sickenb.  (Arzn 
p.  32)  forbears  any  attempt  at  identification. 


158*  Bus  tan  Abruz  jjj)  ?  Amaranth  (Amaranthus 
tricolor  L.  ?). 

(Led.  No.  283). 


j Bustan  afruz  is  a  Persian  word  meaning  “  illuminat¬ 


ing  the  garden;  55  it  is  called  in  Arabic  'urf  ad-dik  df 
(“  cook’s  comb  ”). 


FI  UN ain  and  Ar-Razi  :  It  is  the  Britannica. 


Ibn-Gulgul  :  It  is  a  plant  which  reaches  the  height  of  over 
a  cubit.  It  has  long  twigs  on  which  grow  leaves  like  those  of  the 
curving  cucumber  ( qithd’  *^),  and  oblong.  At  the  ends  of  the 
twigs  are  clusters  (washd  )  of  flowers  of  purple  colour  and 

of  beautiful  aspect,  but  of  no  aromatic  smell.  The  first  person 
who  knew  this  remedy  in  Andalusia  was  Yunus  of  Harran^tLM. 

(* 1).  When  its  juice,  gained  by  expression,  is  drunk,  it  is 
useful  against  the  poison  called  F/Lv ' tov  (ahoniton) ,  that  is  the 
napel  (2).  see  Simonet,  Glosario  p.  395. 

Al-Magusi  :  The  flowers  of  amaranth,  when  taken  with  oxy- 

'  i / 

met  and  juleb,  are  soothing  to  the  heat  of  the  stomach. 


COMMENTARY 

This  plant  is,  according  to  Dragend.  (p.  200),  the  beautiful 
Amaranthus  tricolor  L.  which  has  green,  yellow  and  fiery-red 


g)  Yunus  was  a  physician  who  emigrated  from  his  town,  Harran  (Northern 

Mesopotamia)  to  Spain  where  he  settled  down  in  Cordova,  under  the  reign  of  Muhammad 

I,  son  of  'Abd-ar-Rihman  II,  (reigned  852-886  a.d.).  He  had  a  great  reputation  for  his 
knowledge  of  drugs.  S&e,  IAU  II,  p.  42  ;  Leclerc,  Histoire  de  la  medecine  arabe,  vol.  I, 
p.  424  foil. 

(2)  In  Arabic  an-nabal  JUi  ,  mis-spelt  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Gh.  and 

IB.  ( banal  Jlh,  sal  JU  ,  etc.).  Since  IB.  says  it  is  a  Spanish  word,  it  must  be  napelo 
‘.(Aconitum  Napzllus  L.y  monk’s  hood,  wolf’s  bane). 


leaves.  It  is  common  in  gardens  in  warm  climates.  In  India  it 
is  in  flower  during  the  whole  year  (1),  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
medically  used  there.  The  name  of  'urf  ad-dik  ('‘cock’s  comb”)  is, 
however,  applied  to  Amaranthus  caudatus  L.}  the  beautiful  purple 
love-lies-bleeding  of  the  gardens  (Loew  I,  342,  Tssa,  p.  12,  1). 
The  amaranthaceae  are  not  anv  longer  medicinally  used. 
Schlimmer  (p.  28)  alone  mentions  Amaranthi  emeriti  Flores. 

The  name  bustdn-abruz  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Persian 
word  bustdn-afruz  or  bustdn-afruz.  Dawud  (1,  148)  describes  its 
medicinal  properties,  and  says  that  its  flower  is  like  that  of  khiri 
L^jy-  (Cheiranthus  Cheiri  L ,  wall-flower)  ;  this  is  an  error. 

Synonyms  :  Ar.:  biistdn-abruz  \irf  ad-dik 

hamdlnvn  (Ideisi),  dug  ad-amir  ^  (Issa),  daisam  dah 
£^(Issa),  zalaif  al-rnuluk  ;  (Schlimmer,  p.  28),  qatifa 

(Naficy)  ;  Pers.:  bustdn  afroz  ,  gul-i-halvd 

(Schlimmer),  gul-i-tdj-i-khords  3 ^  Jp  (3)  (Schlimmer), 
zulf-i-  arusdn  (Schlimmer),  ardesMr  gdn 

(Naficy)  ;  Turk. :  khoros  ibiyi  Sd?}  (Samy),  qatife  chicheyi 

(Hanjeri)  ;  Eng.  :  amaranth,  cock’s-comb  flower ; 
Fr.  :  fleur  d’ amaranth  e  ;  Germ.:  Amaranth.  Fuchsschwanz. 


•*  « 

15T.  Bantuma  Mistletoe  (Loranthus  europaeus  (Jacq. 


L.). 


(Led.  No.  360). 

This  plant  is  known  in  our  land  under  this  name,  and  is  also 
known  as  ar-raqa  al-farisiyya  -bJjl  (“  Persian  shift  ”)  and 

dharq  at-tair  <ij^(ubird’s  dung”)  (5);  it  is  also  called  al-kharaf- 
tdn  and  in  gyriac  mdrdqund 

It  is  a  plant  which  grows  on  olive  trees  and  comes  out  of 
the  tree  itself.  It  also  grows  on  pear-trees.  It  has  long  and 


p)  Wr.  Roxburgh,  Flora  Indica,  Calcutta,  1874,  p.  663. 

(2)  This  is  erroneous  according  to  Dawud,  and  is  indeed  a  name  of  basilic  (Issa). 
(3-4)  These  are  terms  meaning  “cock’s  comb.” 

(5)  The  mistletoe  seeds  are  indeed  spread  out  by  bird’s  dung. 
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knotty  green  branches  (fol.  21  v.),  with  green  leaves  which  are 
shorter  but  broader  and  harder  than  olive  leaves.  It  has  a  red 
and  viscous  fruit  with  seeds  inside.  He  who  wishes  to  grow  it 
has  to  split  the  trunk  of  an  olive  or  an  oak  tree,  or  any  similar 
tree,  and  to  place  two  seeds  into  the  hollow  space  of  the  wood, 
taking  care  to  do  that  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  In  this  manner 
it  will  grow. 

(Tlie  juice  of)  its  leaves  when  drunk  with  Armenian  clay 
helps  the  union  of  broken  bones.  Its  decoction  prevents  cough. 
Its  taste  is  astringent  and  sometimes  bitter. 


COMMENTARY 


We  think  that  Leclerc  is  right  when  he  identifies  this  plant 
with  the  oak-mistletoe  (Loranthus  europaeus  L.)  which  is  dif¬ 
ferent  to  the  white  mistletoe  ( Viscum  album  L .)  f1).  The  name 
bantuma  is  supposed  by  Idrisx  to  be  Greek,  but  it  is  missing 
from  the  ancient  treatises.  The  Syriac  name  is  found  under 
the  form  of  rdkumd  K/DIDH  or  ruJcemd  KftDT")  in  the  most 
authoritative  Syriac  dictionary  of  our  times  ( Broclcelmann ,  Lex. 
Syriacum,  p.  139  a). 

Among  the  Oriental  authors  Idrisi  is  the  most  interesting  ; 
we  partly  translate  his  paragraph  on  the  mistletoe  (p.  59)  : 
44  bantumiyd V is  Greek,  in  Arabic  dharq  at-tairJ^  anc[  jn 
Persian  shakk  (?)'^.  It  grows  in  Sicily,  on  the  volcano,  on  th 
pine-trees  as  an  olive-green  plant.  Dioscurides  left  it  out  and  did 
not  mention  it  (2).  It  grows  also  on  the  trunks  of  olive  and  oak 
trees  as  short,  green  branches  of  a  greenness  that  resembles  the 
yellowishness  of  olive  leaves.  It  does  not  blossom  nor  does  it 
produce  any  fruit”  (3).  Then  follow  the  medical  properties  of  the 
plant. 


(1)  Issa  confuses  these  two  loranthaceae ;  Viscum  album  is  in  Arabic  dibq  (3’"ancl 
its  description  follows  in  a  separate  chapter. 

(2)  This  again  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  identical  with  (ixos),  viscum,  dibq. 

O  This  is  an  erroneous  statement ;  the  flowers  of  Lovanthus  euvop.  are  very  small 
and  yellow;  the  fruits  are  described  by  Gh.  himself  (see  above,  p.  316) ;  they  are  yellow 
pear-shaped  berries. 
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Dawud  (I?  p.  168)  follows  Gh.’s  description,  but  confuses 
the  plant  with  ' anam  ^  which  is  another  kind  of  mistletoe, 
described  by  Abu’l-'Abbas  aN-NABAT!  and  IB.  (Lecl.  No.  1600); 
it  is  called  ' anam  in  Syria  (Lecl.  No.  360).  IB.  quotes  Ibn 
Gulgul  who  gives  some  details  about  the  grains  of  the  mistletoe. 

The  mistletoe  does  not  contain  any  active  principle,  only  a 
gelatinous  matter.  Nevertheless,  it  was  used  as  a  medicinal  drug 
until  very  recently  ( Flores  et  Stipites  Loranthi  et  Visci)  (Luers- 
sen  II,  924). 

Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  bantuma  (Gh.),  bantumiyd 

(Idris!),  raqa  fdrisiyya  (Gh.)  dharq  at-tairJ^ 

(Gh.)  ;  Pers.  :  same  names  and  shakk  (?)  (Idris!)  ;  Turk.  : 
pelid  aghaji  tuzaghi  (Handjeri  II.  1 80  a)  ;  Eng/: 

oak-mistletoe ;  Fr.  :  gui  de  chene ;  Germ.  :  Eichenmistel, 
europaische  Riemenblume. 

158.  Bulughunatun  ,  Seal-wort  (Polygonatum  offi¬ 

cinale  All.). 

(Lecl,  No.  379,  bulughunatun 

Polygonaton  or  “many  knees,”  known  also  as  al  fllura  . 

Diosc.  IV  (6)  :  It  is  a  Oduvog  ( thamnos ,  shrub)  and  grows  on 
mountains.  It  is  more  than  a  cubit  high  and  its  leaves  are  like- 
laurel-leaves  except  that  they  are  broader  and  smoother.  They 
taste  a  little  like  quince  or  pomegranates  with  some  astringency. 
At  the  origin  of  each  leaf  there  are  numerous  white  flowers 
branching  oft  from  one  place.  It  has  a  white  long  root  with 
many  knots,  covered  with  down,  of  a  very  heavy  smell  and  as 
thick  as  a  finger.  It  removes  freckles  when  used  as  a  compress. 

G  alen  VIII  (XII,  106) :  Its  faculty  and  taste  are  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  astringency  and  acridity,  and  it  is  disgusting  and  nauseat¬ 
ing  beyond  any  description.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  useful  for 
any  great  purpose.  Some  people,  however,  use  its  root  in  the 
form  of  compresses  on  the  sites  of  contusions  and  for  removing 
freckles. 


4 
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COMMENTARY 

This  is  the  European  liliacea  Polygonatum  officinale  AIL 
( Convallaria  Polygonatum  L.),  called  seal- wort  or  Solomon’s  seal,, 
on  account  of  the  odd  form  of  the  scars  at  the  rhizome.  This 
latter  was,  for  a  long  time,  an  official  drug  ( Radix  Sigilli  Sa_ 
lomonis)  and  is  still  in  popular  use,  especially  in  Russia,  for 
rabies,  bruises  and  external  inflammations.  It  is  missing  from 
most  of  the  Oriental  books  on  pharmacology.  The  name  film  a 
(filora?)  given  by  Gh.  may  be  of  a  Spanish  vernacular  origin. 
We  were  not  able  to  find  it  in  any  Spanish  botanical  work 
(the  actual  name  being  yerba  del  panadizo). 

Synonyms:  Gr. :  rtoLuyovatov  ( polygonaton ,  Diosc.,  Galen)  ; 
Lat.  :  same  name  f1)  (Pliny);  Ar.  :  kalMr  ar-rukab 
filura  bj-M(?  Gh.),  kathir  al-‘uqad^*^  j^^(Issa),  khitm  Sulaimdn 
e>-  (Syria,  Berggr.  870);  Pers.  :  muhr  Sulaimdn  ji* 
nigin  Sulaimdn  Crf1  (Naeicy  II,  778),  khdtbim  Sulaimdn 
olcL*  •  Turk. ;  muhur-i- Suleyman  (Samy)  (2)  ;  Eng.  : 

seal- wort,  Solomon’s  seal ;  Fr.  :  sceau  de  Solomon,  genouillet, 
herb e  au  panaris  ;  Germ. :  Weisswurz,  weisswurzelige  Maiblume, 
Schminkwurz,  Salomons  wurz  el,  ==  si  eg  el;  It.:  sigillo  di  Salomone, 
di  Santa  Maria  ;  Span.  :  sello  de  Salomon,  yerba  di  panadizo, 
Beat  a  Maria. 

Bulamuniyun  Greek  Valerian  (Polemonium. 

coeruleum  L.?). 

(Led.  No.  378). 

Diosc.  IV  (8)  ;  It  is  also  called  qpdsTaiQiov  (philetairion)  and. 
XilioSuvauov  (chiliodynamon) .  It  is  a  plant  with  short,  thin  and 
many-branched  twigs,  and  leaves  which  are  a  little  longer  and 
larger  than  those  of  the  rue  and  which  resemble  the  leaves  of 


(0  Perhaps  another  plant  is  meant,  as  Pliny  records  several  other  names  (XXII 
and  XVII). 

(2)  The  meaning  of  all  these  Persian  and  Turkish  names  is  “  Solomon’s  seal.” 


I  I  I  & 

knot-grass  (shabatbdt  Polygonum  avicularc  L.,)  or  of  the 

water  mint  (fudhanag  ad-mad^  Mentha  aquatica  L.)  which 
is  called  in  Greek  xaXauivdr)  (. kalaminthe )  (1).  At  its  end  grows  a 
kind  of  round  capitula,  containing  black  seeds.  Its  root  is  nearly 
a  cubit  long,  whitish,  and  resembles  the  root  of  otpoudiov  (stru- 
thion ),  i.e.  the  soap-root  (kundus  Gypsophila  Struthium  L.). 

It  grows  on  mountains  and  in  rough  places. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  106)  :  It  is  refining  and  drying,  useful  for 
strangury  and  sciatica,  and  is  taken  internally  with  vinegar  for 
pains  of  the  spleen.  If  carried  about  one’s  body  as  an  amulet, 
it  is  good  for  stings  of  scorpions  (2). 


COMMENTARY 

The  identification  of  this  plant  is  uncertain  ;  Tournefort  gave 
the  name  of  Polemonium  coendeum  ( L .)  to  the  Greek  valerian,  but 
Fraas  thinks  that  Dioscurides’  description  agrees  better  with 
Hypericum  olympicum  A.,  a  kind  of  St.  John’s  wort.  Polemonium 
was,  during  the  XIXth  cent.,  still  in  use  as  a  medicinal  drug  (in 
Russia).  Whether  the  root  which  is  sold  in  the  Cairo  bazaars 
under  the  name  of  drq  eVaqrab  (“  scorpion’s  root  ”)  is 

identical  with  it  is  not  certain,  even  not  probable.  The  identity 
with  “  the  scorpion’s  herb  ”  ( hasMshat  aVaqrab 
(Higaz)  is  equally  more  than  doubtful. 

Synonyms  for  Polemonium  coeruleum  L. : 

Gr.  :  jToXeucoviov  (pole?nonion),  cpiAetaipiov  (pJiiletairion) , 
XiiUobuvapov  ( khiliodynamon,  Diosc.  )  ;  Lat.  :  polemonia 
(Pliny  XXV)  ;  Ar.  :  furumi  (Syria,  Berggr.  70),  al- 

mukhallisa  ('Iraq,  Issa),  sunbulgabali  Jrr  JJ-  (NxIficyII, 

463a);  Pers. :  sun  bul-i-kuhi  JA**  (Nafic  y  ibid.)  \  Turk.:  no 


(0  This  is,  however,  another  kind  of  mint,  growing  on  dry  and  rough  soil  (Diosc. 
Ill,  35),  not  identical  with  the  water-mint. 

(2)  This  superstitious  application,  not  in  Galen’s  Greek  text,  may  be  an  Arabic 
interpolation. 
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names  in  the  dictionaries  ;  Eng.:  Greek  valerian;  Fr.  :  vale 
riane  grecque,  polemoine  (polemonie)  bleu ;  Germ.  :  Blaue 
Himni  elsleiter,  Jakob  sleiter,  griechischer  Baldrian. 

160.  Bantafillun  Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  reptans  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  355). 

The  meaning  of  its  name  is  having  five  leaves  ”  and  it  is 
also  known  by  the  name  “  Mary’s  hand”  (x). 

Diosc.  IV  (42) :  It  is  also  called  jrevtajtete^  (pentapetes) , 
jtevtatouov  (pentatomon) ,  jtsvta  8  dxruAnv  (pentaddJctylon) ,  a|tev8o- 
oeAivov  (pseudoselinon) ,  xodJaxtexodov  ( kallipetalon )  and  ^uAbAmTOV 
(. xyloloton ).  It  is  a  plant  with  thin  stalks,  about  a  span  long  and 
with  leaves  like  those  of  mint  ( ncina  £•■*’),  five  leaves  for  each 
stalk  (petiole)  and  very  rarely  more  than  five.  The  leaves  are 
dentated  on  each  side  like  the  serration  of  a  saw.  It  has  a  flower 
of  yellowish-white  colour.  It  grows  in  damp  places  near  rivers. 
The  colour  of  its  roots  is  reddish.  It  (the  root)  is  long  and  thicker 
than  the  black  hellebore.  It  is  useful  for  many  purposes. 

Galen  VII  (XII,  96)  :  Its  root  is  powerfully  desiccating 
without  sharpness  or  acridity. 

Diosc.  :  Its  decoction,  as  a  vTash,  is  useful  against  ulcers  of 
the  mouth  (stomatitis)  and  toothache,  as  a  gargle  against  sere 
throat,  and  as  compresses  against  scrofula.  Its  confection  is 
drunk  with  honey-mead  (v8Qope?a,  hydromeli )  against  quartan 
and  tertian  fever  and  against  epilepsy.  This  plant  is  also  used 
in  temples  for  purification. 

COMMENTARY 

This  plant  is  undoubtedly  the  rosacea  Potentilla  reptans  L. 
(cinquefoil),  a  European  plant  which  was  formerly  a  medicinal 
drug  (Radix  et  Herba  Pentavhylli  sive  Quinquefolii  majoris).  It 
was  reputed  for  its  styptic  and  stomachic  properties. 

(1)  This  Arabic  name  ( kafj  Maryam  Uef )  is  applied  to  several  plants  having 

five  leaves  or  roots  crooked  like  fingers,  e.g.  the  Jeric-ho-rose,  turmeric,  cyclamen  ai  d 
agnus  castus. 
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IdrM  (p.  58)  and  Dawud  (I,  106)  repeat  Diosc.'s  sayings, 
but  Idris!  adds  some  names  in  foreign  languages,  e.g.  Syriac 
pandafild  and  “  Frankish  ”  (Spanish  ?)  quinquefolia  He 

then  gives  a  long  chapter  on  the  medical  properties  of  the  root. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  -cvtxoYaXov  (pentaphyllon),  tcsvtoctcst^  (pen- 
tapetes ,  Theophr.,  Diosc.,  Galen)  and  hveother  names  (vide  supra) ; 
Lat.  :  quinquefolium  (Pliny  XXV),  quinquefolia  herba  (Scribon- 
ius  Largus) ;  Ar.:  kaff  Maryam  ^^(Gh.,  Idris!),  zughlul 
(Ascherson,  Schweinf.)  ;  tut  el-ard  ^y  (Dozy  II,  197),  dhu 
khamsat-al-awrdq  or  al-asdbd  or  al-atbdq^^ 

(translated  from  Greek) ;  Pers. :  pan]  angusht  oASCl  ^  (Xaficy 
11,566  b),  sagsanbuya  (Vullers  1,311  a),  sangsapoya 


(Xoeldeke,  Loew  III,  191) ;  Turk.  :  besh  parmaq 
(Handjeri),  besh  parmaq  otu  dj'  J-4/  ^r!  Avni,  Samy)  ;  Eng.  : 
cinquefoil,  five-finger,  live-leaved  grass  ;  Fr.:  quintefeuille,  poten- 
tille  rampante,  herbe  a  cinq  feuilles;  Germ.:  kriechendes 
Funffingerkraut,  F ingerkraut . 


SSI.  Bardi  ^>*D,  Papyrus  (Cyperus  Papyrus  L). 

(Lecl.  Xo.  257). 

I  bn  Gulgul  :  It  is  al-khus  and  the  Egyptians  know 

it  under  the  name  of  papyrus  (fdfir  It  is  a  plant  which 

grows  in  water.  It  has  a  long  greenish- white  stem,  on  which  is 
a  large  crown  (2).  White  paper  is  (fol.  22  r.)  prepared  from  this 
plant  (Jcdghid  -Wk  ).  It  is  called  in  Cairo  qirtds  (from  Greek 

Tchartes).  All  references  to  burnt  paper  ”  in  books  of 
medicine  always  mean  the  paper  prepared  from  papyrus. 

Author  :  The  papyrus  (bardi  is  of  two  kinds,  a  male 
kind  producing  no  flower  and  a  female  one  having  a  stem  and 


0)  In  use  also  for  other  plants. 

(2)  We  thus  translate  the  word  qanqala  of  our  text  (T.  and  G.)  which  is  missing 

from  European  dictionaries.  Lisan  (XIII,  89)  says  that  qanqal  is  the  name  for  the  crown 
of  the  Persian  King  Khosraw  (Chosroes) ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  aigrette  of  the 
crown  is  meant,  to  which  the  umbel  of  the  papyrus  has  some  likeness,  Leclerc  erroneously 
translates  that  the  stalk  of  the  plant  is  covered  with  fibres. 
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cotton  wool,  called  at-tut^J^.  Some  people  believe  that  the 
papyrus  (fdfvrJ^)  is  different  from  this  bardi  which  is  known 
in  our  land,  and  that  it  is  only  one  of  its  kinds.  They  say 
that  fafu  has  a  thicker  stem  than  bardi  and  leaves  (Jehus 
like  those  of  bardi.  Its  stem  grows  twisted  and  carries  leaves 
like  the  down  of  the  pine,  except  that  they  are  less.  The  bark 
of  its  stem  is  strong,  and  hard  halters  and  strong  ropes  are 
made  from  it.  People  use  this  bark  for  the  transportation  of  soap 
and  other  wares.  Writing  paper,  however,  is  prepared  from 
fdfir. 

Diosc.  (I,  86)  :  jtdjtUQog  (pdpyros),  i.e.  al-bardi  is  a  well- 
known  plant ;  writing-paper  is  made  from  it. 

Galen  VIII  (x)  (XII,  94)  :  A  plant  which  is  not  used  raw  in 
medicine,  but  which,  if  macerated  in  vinegar  and  then  burnt, 
heals  wounds. 

Diosc.  :  Its  root  is  slightly  nutritious.  The  Egyptians  chew 
it,  swallow  the  juice  and  spit  out  the  rest.  Its  ashes  check 
malignant  ulcers  from  spreading  in  the  mouth  or  elsewhere. 

Another  Author  :  Patients  suffering  from  enlarged  spleen 
are  fed  on  its  raw  root  with  evident  good  result. 

COMMENTARY 

The  cyperacea  papyrus  ( Cyperus  Papyrus  L.)  is  one  of  the 
oldest  plants  used  in  the  history  of  human  civilisation.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  central  African  rivers .  In  early  times  it  was  frequent 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Northern  Egypt,  and  its  picture  was 
the  symbol  of  the  Lower  Country.  Keimer  (2)  proposed  that  the 
plants  represented  on  a  proto-historic  Egyptian  slate  palette  (circa 
4500  B.c.)  were  papyrus  bushes.  The  hieroglyphic  sign  of 
papyrus  I  wd  (i.e.  “  green ??)  represents  some  fully  grown 


(!)  In  the  text  erroneously  Galen  VI ;  Ibn  al-Baitar,  copied  this  error  from  GhafiqL 

(2)  Bemerkungen  zur  ,S chief ertaf el  von  Hierakonpolis.  In  Aegyptus  (Milano,  1926), 
pp.  169-188. 


bushes  with  two  broken  stalks  of  the  plant  with  the  buds  at  the 


sides  a  quite  characteristic  aspect  of  the  plant.  In  later  periods 


the  name  of  papyrus  was 


djoouf,  which  passed  into  Hebrew  as  suf  rpO .  The  plant 
was  also  at  home  in  Palestine,  in  the  Jordan  Valley  and  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Tiberias.  The  very  early  use  of  papyrus 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  a  very  precious  export  of  Egypt 
during  the  old  periods  and  down  to  the  Xth  cent.  a.d.  is  proved 
by  numerous  findings  of  papyrus  sheets  and  rolls  dating  from 
the  first  Egyptian  dynasties  (after  3000  a.d.).  The  use  of  the 
stalks  as  a  food  is  equally  very  old.  It  is  corroborated  by  the 
sayings  of  Herodotus,  Theophrastus,  Diodorus  and  Pliny. 
Recently,  L.  Keimer  (1)  was  able  to  prove  that  the  asparagus-like 
bundles  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments  among  the  offerings, 
are  the  lower  ends  of  papyrus  stalks.  The  root  was  chewed  and 
sucked  as  is  done  with  sugar-cane  to-day.  The  medicinal  use 
seems  to  have  been  restrained  to  burnt  papyrus-sheets 4  which 
had  the  action  of  pulverised  charcoal  and  were  used  for  certain 
eye  diseases. 

For  the  names  of  papyrus  in  Semitic  languages  see  Loew 

I,  pp.  563-70  and  57 5. 

) 

Among  the  Arab  writers  Gh.  gives  his  opinion  of  the  male 
and  the  female  papyrus  plants.  He  must  have  seen  the  plant 
in  Spanish  gardens.  The  second  kind  of  rush  which  he  de¬ 
scribes,  is  not  a  Cyperus.  Idris!  (p.  45-16)  gives  a  good  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plant,  but  does  not  mention  its  occurrence  in 
Sicily,  where  he  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Norman  kings.  On 
the  contrary,  Abu’l-'Abbas  ax-Nabati,  Ibn  al-Baitar’s  teacher, 
tells  us  at  a  later  time  (Lecl.  I,  p.  217)  that  there  was  a 
basin  with  papyrus  plants  opposite  the  Royal  palace  at  Palermo. 
He  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  plant  and  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptian  procedure  of  manufacturing  writing  paper  from  it. 


0)  Papyrasstengel  als  Genussmittel.  Journ.  of  the  Soc.  of  Oriental  Research 
Vol  XI  (1927)  pp.  142-5. 
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It  seems  that  the  introduction  of  the  papyrus  plant  into  Sicily 
was  due  to  the  Arabs  during  their  domination  of  the  Island 
(Xth  cent,  a.d.)  ( Mechithar ,  Seidel,  p.  157).  Dawud  (I.  138) 
mentions  the  presence  of  papyrus  bushes  in  his  time  (XVth 
cent,  a.d.)  in  Syria.  He  erroneously  gives  the  name  of  Jialfd , 
instead  of  liafa 


Synonyms  (for  the  plant)  : 


Anc.  Egypt.  : 


— ) 

2m 

twfy;  Copt.;  ^ooirq  djoouf  ; 


Gr.  :  jtdjtuQO<;  (  pajpyros )  ;  Lat. :  papyrum  (Pliny  XIII) ;  Ar.  : 
bcirdi,  burdi  c£X ,  burdiyya  AX  ,  liafa  ha  far  a  lui 

(Issa),  hasir  ****-,  Jehus  (Spain,  Ibn  Gulgul),  fdfir 

(Egypt  Gh.),  bdbir  (Syria,  Dawud),  kawMn  Syria )  (^ 
Pers.  and  Turk.  :  same  names,  especially  burdi  ;  Eng.  :  (Nile) 
papyrus  ;  Fr.  :  papyrus,  souchet  a  papier,  jonc  du  Nil;  Germ.  : 
Papyrusstaude. 


162.  Bang  ,  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  niger,  albus, 
aureus  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  356). 

It  is  known  in  our  land  (Spain)  under  the  name  of  saikardn 
but  saikardn  is  in  reality  something  different. 

Diosc.  IV  (68) :  voGKvay,oq(hyoskyamos)  isafldpvo<;  (thdmnos, 
shrub)  with  thick  twigs,  long  broad  leaves,  dentated  edges  and 
of  blackish  colour  covered  with  down ;  on  the  twigs  grow  fruits 
shaped  like  pomegranate-blossoms  (gulndr  J^r) ,  distributed  one 
after  another  on  the  whole  length  of  the  twig  and  covered  with 
something  like  a  lupin  grain  (turmus  (2).  This  fruit  is  full 
of  seeds  resembling  pojpy-seeds.  It  is  of  three  kinds:  one  with 
purple  flowers,  leaves  like  ouiA,a£  (smilax,  rough  bindweed)  black 
seeds  and  a  flower  like  the  pomegranate-blossom,  but  thorny 


(1)  Kawl&n  is  the  general  name  for  rush  ;  see  above,  art.  No.  67  (asal  J-\),  p.  162. 

pp(2)  The  fruit  is  a  small,  two-celled  capsule  with  a  kind  of  lid  on  it?  top  ;  it  is  this 
which  Gh.  compares  to  a  lupin-grain.  The  modern  botanical  term  for  this  kind  of  nod  is 
Pyxis  (“  box  ”). 
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The  other  has  apple-coloured  blossoms  and  leaves  and  flowers 
softer  than  those  of  the  first  kind  ;  it  has  reddish  seeds  like  those 
of  SpU<7l[/.0V  (ery simon,  hedge-mustard.  Sisymbrium  officinale  Scop.). 
These  two  kinds  are  bad,  causing  mania  and  lethargy.  The  third 
kind,  which  is  soft  to  the  touch,  has  an  exudation  which  sticks 
to  the  hand  and  is  covered  with  a  growth  between  dust  and 
down.  It  has  white  flowers  and  seeds.  It  grows  near  trees  and 
in  ruined  places.  If  this  kind  is  not  available  one  has  to  use 
that  with  red  seeds.  The  black  kind  is  to  be  rejected  on  account 
of  its  dangers.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is  better  and  more  power¬ 
fully  sedative  than  its  gum. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  147  foil.)  :  The  kind  with  black  seeds  and 
that  with  the  red  ones  are  deadly  and  cause  madness  ;  the  white 
is  used  in  medicine  ;  it  is  cold  in  the  third  degree. 

Another  author  (x)  :  The  white  henbane  enters  among  the 
group  of  remedies  that  fatten,  because  it  thickens  the  blood.  If 
its  smoke,  when  burnt,  is  conducted  through  a  tube  to  an  aching 
tooth,  it  soothes  the  pain. 

COMMENTARY 

The  plant  is  the  solanrcsa  Hyoscyamus  (henbane)  and  the 
three  kinds  described  by  Dioscurides  agree  with  H.  niger  L.,  H . 
aureus  L.  and  H.  albus  L.  Instead  of  the  "‘apple  coloured"  (yellow) 
H.  aureus ,  Sprengel  proposes  H.  reticulatus  L.  The  saikardn 
mentioned  by  Gh.  is  a  desert  variety  of  H.  albus  (Acherson) 
or  H.  muticus  L  (Egyptian  henbane)  which  is  frequent  in  the 
deserts  of  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Persia  and  India.  This  latter 
plant,  particularly  rich  in  alkaloids  (2),  causing  severe  intoxication, 
(maniacal  attacks  followed  by  coma),  was  known  to  the  Ancient 
Greeks.  It  is  unexplainable  that  there  do  not  exist  any  document  s 
from  Ancient  Egypt  referring  to  henbane,  and  no  remains  of  it 


(’)  IB.  says  that  this  author  is  Ibn  SinA,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

(2)  According  to  I.R.  Fahmy  (see  below)  it  contains  about  0-77  per  cent,  mostly  hyos- 
cyamine  (as  compared  with  0.08  per  cent  maximum  in  Hyoscyamus  niger  !  ). 


have  been  found,  although  six  kinds  of  hyoscyamus  grow  in  the 
Egyptian  deserts  (1).  The  supposed  Ancient  Egyptian  names  spti 
and  safti  (Tschirch  I,  468)  are  quite  uncertain.  The  active 
toxic  principles  of  Hyoscyamus  are  the  alkaloids  hyoscyamin, 
hyoscin  and  scopolamin  (or  atropin). 

The  name  bang  is  derived  (though  Persian  bank  dP-.)  from 
Sanscrit  bhanga  which  designates  another  toxic  drug,  the  Indian 
hemp  ( Cannabis  sativa  L.  var .  Indica).  In  modern  Egyptian 
Arabic  the  word  bing  is  applied  to  every  kind  of  narcotic, 
bannaga  ggt  for  “narcotise”  and  tabnig  for  “narcosis.”  Sekardn 
is  an  old  Semitic  word  for  intoxicating,  inebriant  drugs. 
Other  kinds  of  hyoscyamus  and  its  varieties  have  similar  names 
(sikrdn  shukrdn  etc.). 

Most  of  the  Arabic  and  Persian  authors  simply  repeat 
Dioscurides 5  description  of  the  plant,  but  add  many  indications  for 
the  medicinal  use  of  the  drug. 


Biruni  first  gives  the  Syriac  name  for  the  seeds,  zere 
shaklfirbnd  KTHDIP  AHT,  the  Indian  hatura  (2),  and  then 

quotes  many  authors  of  Persian  and  Central  Asiatic  origin. 
Following  that,  the  text  is  in  disorder  in  the  Brussa  MS. 

Dawud  (I,  166)  gives  the  Berber  names  dfanqit  and 

asqirds  ( ?).  His  description  of  the  plant  is  independant  of 

that  of  Dioscurides.  He  thinks  that  all  kinds  are  nearly  alike  in 
their  toxic  action.  The  annual  and  biennial  varieties  of  henbane 
were  unknown  to  the  Arabic  physicians. 

Not  long  ago  the  leaves  were  sold  in  the  drug  bazaars  of 
Cairo  (Ducros  p.  24).  The  flowers  and  seeds  (called  birzebing 
instead  of  bizr  bing  JJ)  were  official  drugs,  but  they  are  sold 
now  only  by  licensed  pharmacologists.  The  seeds  of  Hyos¬ 
cyamus  L.  which  is  frequent  in  Egyptian  deserts  are  still  to-day 
used  by  criminals  for  narcotising  and  robbing  their  victims.  The 


P)  See  the  very  detailed  and  learned  publications  of  Ibrahim  Ragab  Fahmy,  Uyos- 
cyamus  muticus  and  Hyosc.  albus  var.  Dese.rtorum  in  Report  of  the  Phaimaceutieal  Soc. 
of  Egypt  II  (Cairo,  1931),  pp.  1-35. 

(2)  Probably  a  mutilation  of  tatura  y  l'  with  which  al-Fazari  confused  the  drug. 
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drug  is  offered  in  a  very  popular  aphrodisiac  electuary  called 

manzul  ujj*  (formerly  mo? gun  ^ 

In  the  European  pharmacopoeas  the  different  parts  of  hyos- 
cyamus  are  still  official  preparations  ( Folia ,  Semen,  Tinctura > 
Extract-urn ,  Oleum ,  Unguentum ,  Emplastrum,  Emulsio  Hyoscyami), 
and  there  even  exist  anti- asthmatic  cigarettes  containing  henbane- 
extract,  in  the  Belgian  Pharmacopoea  (Luerssen  II,  986-987). 


Synonyms:  Giy.  v o c nv a  po<;  ( h yoshjam os ) ;  Lat.:  hyoscyamus; 
Ar.  :  bang  saikardn,  sekardn,  sikrdn  shukra n  ^  ( 1 ) , 

mussais  (Syria  and  Palestine,  Berggr.),  simm  el-far  J1^1  y* 
(Palestine,  Post),  gullet  er-rai  (Palestine),  uM  merjuf 

y)(k\  geria,  Schweinf)  ;  for  other  names  see  Issa,  p.  96,5  ; 
Pers. :  bang  ^y,  £y  sukhar  j***  (Naficy)(2);  Turk.:  benj  £y, 
bdnotu<Jj\  (Hanjert,  Avni,  Samy)  ;  Eng. :  henbane,  hyoscy¬ 
amus  (black,  white,  etc.);  Fr.:  jusquiame,  potelee,  mort  aux 
poules,  etc.;  Germ.:  Bilsenkraut,  Pliihnertod,  Zankteufel. 


Egyptian 


/WWW 


;  Jn/c  Coptic  ewty  oioyh. 


163.  Bizr  Qatuna  Fleaseeds  (Plantago  Psyllium  L.). 

(Lech  No.  278). 

It  (the  plant,  flea- wort)  is  called  in  Persian  asfiyus 

Diosc.  IV  (69)  :  ijmXXiov  (psyllion).  It  is  also  called  xuvo- 
xecpaXov  (kynokephalon) .  The  Sicilians  call  it  RQUotdXXiov  (krys- 
tdllion ),  and  others  xuvopmcc  (kynomyia).  It  is  a  plant  with  leaves 
like  those  of  xoQcovojtO'ug  ( kordnbpus )  (3)  ;  they  are  covered  with 
down.  Its  twigs  are  about  a  span  long,  and  the  origin  of  the 
umbel  is  from  the  centre  of  the  plant.  On  its  upper  end  are 
two  or  three  capitula,  round,  containing  seeds  like  fleas,  black 
and  hard.  They  are  the  ones  used  (in  medicine).  It  (the  plant) 
grows  in  [foil.  22  v.)  cultivated  land. 


(x)  This  name  is  also  given  to  Conium  maculatum  (hemlock). 

(2)  Doubtless  derived  from  Aramaic. 

(3)  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  leguminosa  Lotus  ornithopodioides  L.  ;  but  we  think  it 

is  more  likely  to  be  Plantago  Coronopus  L.  (Known  in  Lower  Egypt  under  the  name  of 
.  (■ 

udheina  <uo\). 
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Galen  VIII  (XII,  158):  It  is  cold  in  the  second  degree,  of 
moderate  moisture  and  dryness. 

Diosc :  It  is  of  a  cooling  faculty.  If  used  as  compresses 
with  vinegar,  attar  of  roses  and  water,  it  becomes  beneficial  in 
arthritis. 

Another  Author  (1) :  The  best  kind  is  the  large  and  full 
which  does  not  float  in  water.  If  cut  to  pieces  it  is  astringent 
and  confining  to  the  bowels  and  useful  for  dysentery  (sahag  ^ ). 
The  powder  must  be  used  with  care,  because  too  big  doses  are 

fatal. 


COMMENTARY 

This  is  Plantago  Psyllium ,  L .,  the  flea-wort,  a  plant  which 
is  common  in  South  Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia.  Its  seeds 
contain  a  kind  of  mucus  and  are  much  in  use  in  the  Grier,  t 
for  inflammatory  affections  especially  of  the  eyes.  In  Europe 
they  are  a  medicinal  drug  for  diarrhoea  under  the  name  of 
Semina  Psyllii. 

The  name  qatuna  is  of  Syriac  origin,  and  is  always 
used  with  the  epithet  bizr  or  bazr  JJ  ,  i.e.  “  seeds.'5  The  Persian 
name  asbiyus  or  asfiyus  o* is,  according  to  Vullers 

(I,  90  b),  a  mutilation  from  asp- gush  c i.e.  “  horse- ear. 55 

Nearly  all  the  Arabic  authors  repeat  the  description  of 
Dioscurides.  Datvud  (I,  144),  however,  describes  three  kinds 
of  flea-wort :  (1 )  a  big  and  medicinally  excellent  kind  in  Syria  ; 
(2)  a  red  kind,  a  little  less  efficacious,  growing  in  Lower  Egypt 
and  called  by  the  Egyptians  al-burullusiyya  from  lake 

Burullus  near  the  Mediterranean  coast;  (3)  a  black  kind  which 
is  less  good,  brought  from  Upper  Egypt  and  therefore  called 
as-sa'idi  <J^^m  We  suppose  that  the  second  kind  may  be  Plan¬ 
tago  crypsioides  or  arenaria ,  the  third  Plantago  ramosa  Asckerson 9 
the  seeds  of  which  are  still  sold,  in  the  Cairo  drug  bazaars  (2). 


(’)  According  to  IB.  this  author  is  Ibn  Masawaih. 

('!  This  has  been  stated  by  Figari  and  Schweinfurth.,  Ducros  found  only  Plantago 
Psyllium. 


According  to  Dawud,  the  whitish  and  fresh  seeds  are  the  best 
for  medical  use. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  AjYX'.ov  (psyllion)  ;  for  other  names  see 
Diosc.  above,  moreover  yuYXepo  (psylleris,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  same 
names  ;  Ar.  :  bizr  qatuna  JA,  al-barghuthi  hashishat 


al-barghuth  shabih  ai-bardglnth 


•*  •  • 


habb  al~ 


bardghith  for  other  names  see  Issa  (p.  142,  S)  ;  Pers.  : 

asfiyus  asfiyush  U* aspiyush'J*. asp-ghul^j^^^ 

(Yullers  I,  90),  khar-ghul  (Vullers  I  677),  kliar-guschk 
dUjSj*-  (Vullers  I,  681),  asfarza  *3^-'  (Schlimmer,  p.  464)  ; 
Turk. :  pireotu  uD1  (Handjeri),  garni  ydriq  diu (Avni)  (1); 


Eng.  :  flea-wort ;  flea-seeds  ;  Fr.  :  psyllium  herbe  aux  puces 
puciere,  pulciaire,  plantain  des  sables,  grain e  cle  puces  ;  Germ. 
Flohsamen-W  egerich . 


SS4.  Busin  Ol^ym  (2),  Mullein  (Verbascum  Thapsus  L.)  and 
others. 


(Lecl.  No.  375,  busir 

It  is  al-gawthardn  and  in  Berber  barbaslika  ^~A/(3). 


Diosc.  IV  (103)  :  o aD.oc  ( phlomos )  is  of  two  kinds,  white 
and  black.  The  white  is  a  female  plant.  Its  leaves  are  like 
those  of  cabbage,  except  that  they  are  covered  with  down  and 
are  broader.  The  length  of  its  stalk  is  about  a  cubit  or  more. 
It  is  white  and  downy  ;  its  flower  is  yellowish-white,  and  its  seeds 
are  black.  Its  root  is  long,  astringent  and  as  thick  as  a  finger. 
It  grows  in  deserts.  The  male  plant  has  likewise  white  leaves 
which  tend  to  be  long  ;  but  both  leaves  and  stalk  are  thinner 
than  those  of  the  female  plant.  The  black-leaved  kind  differs 


(x)  The  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  ipuMa  (psylla),  the  Arabic  barghuth  and  the 
Turkish  piri  oj*  is  “flea.” 

(2)  In  both  MSS.  busin  clearly  written. 

(3)  In  both  MMS.  barndshka  ;  it  is  Verbasca,  Spanish  verbasco  or  Latin- 

verbascum,  erroneously  taken  by  Barhebraeus  to  be  Berber ;  the  Berber  name  as  trans. 
mitted  by  IB,  is  aqanqan  y&il. 


from  the  white  one  by  its  broader  leaves ;  otherwise  it  resembles* 
it  in  all  its  other  characteristics.  There  is  another  kind  of  this, 
plant  called  wild  cpkopig  (phlomis),  with  long  twigs  reaching  by 
their  length  the  branches  of  trees,  with  leaves  like  s^ekiocpaxog, 
(elelisphakos,  sage,  Salvia  officinalis  L.).  The  branches  carry 
round  bodies  like  gloves,  as  does  jtQaoiov  ( prasion ,  horehound,, 
Marrubium  vulgar e  L.).  Its  flower  is  golden-yellow. 

And  there  is  still  a  third  species  of  the  plant  called  cpkopig. 
{phlomis)  of  which  there  are  three  kinds  ;  two  are  downy  and 
stick  to  the  earth  (soil),  with  round  leaves.  The  third  kind  is 
called  krr/ymc;  ( lychnitis )  or  “  that  of  the  lamp,”  and  it  is  also 
called  ftpucdkig  (thryallis)  or  “the  lamp-wick.”  It  has  three,  four 
or  more  leaves  which  are  hard  and  covered  with  down,  and  con¬ 
tain  a  moisture  which  sticks  to  the  hand  ;  it  is  used  for  making 
lamp-wicks. 

Galen  YIII  (XII,  150)  :  The  root  of  the  two  first  kinds  has 
an  astringent  flavour.  The  faculty  of  all  the  kinds  is  drying, 
moderately  detersive  and  resolvent.  The  kind  with  golden  flowers, 
dyes  the  hair  red  (fair). 

COMMENTARY 

The  name  of  this  plant  is  everywhere  spelt  busir  ?  and' 
its  origin  is  not  explained  anywhere.  It  is  a  Syriac  name  — 
possibly  derived  originally  from  Persian  —  and  is  recorded  by 
Loew  (Aramaeische  Pflanzennamen,  Leipzig,  1881,  No.  41)  and 
now  by  Brockelmann  ( Lexicon  Syriacum ,  p.  63  a).  It  is  businw 
XI’X'Q  and  the  transcription  basin  by  Gh.  shows  the  excellence 
of  his  literary  precision  ;  Idris!  also  spells  it  busin.  The  de¬ 
scription  furnished  by  Dioscurides  refers  partly  to  several  plants, 
of  the  species  Verbascum  ( S crophu lariaceae)  and  Phlomis  (Lab- 
iatae).  According  to  Leclerc  and  Berendes  (p.  426)  the- 
determinations  given  by  Sibthorp  and  Fraas  are  the  most  likely. 
The  white  female  phlomos  corresponds  to  Verbascum  Thapsus  L. 
(mullein).  The  black  phlomos  (cpko peg),  known  also  to  Theofhr., 
is  considered  to  be  Verbascum  sinuatum  L .  (black  mullein).  The.- 
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wild  kind  is  a  different  species,  the  labiata  Phlomis  fruticosa  L. 
(Jerusalem-sage),  and  the  three  other  phlomis  cannot  exactly  be 
determined.  Botanists  thought  of  Phlomis  samia  L. ,  Phlomis  luna- 
ria  Sibth .,  Phlomis  Lychnitis  and  Phlomis  limnensis.  The  mullein, 
Verbascum  Thapsus  L.,  is  a  beautiful  shrub.  Its  roots  are  used 
as  a  febrifuge  in  India  (Dymock  III,  p.  2),  and  in  Europe  the 
yellow  flowers  have,  until  to-day,  a  certain  reputation  as  an 
anti-spasmodic  and  sedative  to  cough.  Schweinfurtii  (p.  47) 
found  the  flowers  in  the  Cairo  drug-bazaars  under  the  name 
of  busir  . 


Ibn  S!na  (I,  283),  Ibn  Gazla  and  Birun!  call  the  plant 
busir  ;  Idrlsi  (p.  58)  spells  it  correctly  busin,  but  thinks  it  to 
be  a  Persian  name  and  does  not  recognise  the  identity  of  the 
plant  with  the  phlomos  of  Dioscurides.  He  gives  a  short  but 
correct  description  of  the  shrub. 


DaW'Ud’s  paragraph  (I,  171)  is  so  interesting  that  we  give 
a  translation  of  its  first  lines  :  “  Busir d  ,  in  Greek  phlomos, 

i.e.  “wolf’s  ear  ”  is  also  called  muskir  ail-hut  (“  intoxi¬ 

cant  of  the  fish  ”)  because  its  bark  is  kneaded  with  flour  and 
cast  into  the  water  ;  the  fishes  then  float  on  the  surface  quite 
insensible.”  After  giving  the  description  of  the  different  kinds 
of  mullein,  Dawud  mentions  that  the  leaves  of  the  “  male  ”  kind 
are  pear-shaped,  that  the  “  female  ”  leaves  protect  figs  from  be¬ 
coming  rotten,  that  the  “male”  catch  cockroaches  (sarasir 
and  that  all  kinds  stop  haemorrhages  and  heal  wounds.  The 
narcotic  action  of  mullein  on  fish  appears  to  have  been  known 
long  ago  (Dymock  III,  p.  1).  The  active  poisons  in  the  plant 
are  several  kinds  of  saponine,  very  soluble  in  water. 


Synonyms  :  Gr. :  cphopog  ( phlomos ),  cphopi ^{phlomis,  Dxosc.), 
XvyyZxic,  ( lychnitis ),  fipuahhig  (thryaMs,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  phlomos, 
phlomis,  verbascum  (Pliny  XXV) ;  Ar.:  busin  Cp*y  (Gk.,  Idris!), 
busir p*. 'j{  (all  the  other  Arab  and  Persian  authors),  bus'ira  ^P^y. 
(Dawud),  muslih  ul-anzar  (Issa,  187,  12),  adhdn  ad- 

* dubb  muskir  al-hut  saikardn  al-hut 
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gawtharan^J  (Gh.),  labida  baidti  (Naficy  I,  200  a) ; 

Pers.  :  busir  J^Jl,  gush-i-khars u* ffi  u* mahi  zahra  1/0  (i.e. 

“  fish  poison  ”)  (all  the  three  Vullers  I,  p.  278),  dum-i-gaw 
J^(°(Schijmmer,  p.  559),  labida-i-safid\^  c-^  (Naficy),  bang - 
i-sapid^:^^ (Han jerrI,  280);  Turk.:  sighir  quyrughi  JrJJ  j* 
(“ox-tail,”,  Avni,  Samy ),rabVa  chicheyi  S^fr  ^  J  (Naficy, 
Samy),  aq  ban  01  ^  (PIanjeri)  ;  Eng.  :  mullein  (white,  black, 
yellow),  cow’s  lungwort,  high  taper ;  Er.:  molene,  bouillon  (blanc, 
noir,  jaune),  bonhomme,  cierge  de  Notre-Dame,  fleur  de  grand 
chandelier  ;  Germ.  :  Konigskerze,  Wollkraut  (the  flower). 


MS.  Batasitis  ,  Butter  Bur  (Petasites  officina¬ 

lis  Monch.). 

(Lecl.  No.  231). 

Diosc.  IY  (107)  :  It  is  a  shoot  about  one  cubit  high  or 
more,  in  the  thickness  of  a  thumb,  and  with  leaves  like  large 
wings.  At  the  summit  of  the  shoot  there  is  something  sticky, 
as  if  it  were  a  mushroom  ( futra  6j ^).  Its  leaves,  if  crushed 
and  used  as  compresses,  are  useful  for  malignant  ulcers. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  98  f.)  :  It  is  dessicative  in  the  third  degree. 


COMMENTARY 

This  plant  is  the  composita  Petasites  officinalis  Monch.,  well- 
known  in  the  forests  of  Europe  (x).  The  end  of  the  first  phrase 
of  the  Arabic  text  is  a  mistranslation  from  Diosc.  who  compares 
the  leaves  and  not  the  umbel  of  the  plant  to  a  mushroom.  He 
does  not  speak  of  “  something  sticky.”  The  leaves  were  formerly 
in  use  as  cataplasm  for  skin  diseases,  ulcers  and  bubos,  where¬ 
from  are  derived  the  French  and  German  names  of  the  plant, 
while  the  Italians  used  it  more  for  internal  diseases,  especially 
cough  ( tussilagine  maggiore). 


(x)  The  greek  name  is  derived  from  the  likeness  of  the  very  large  leaves  with  a 
Treraaoq  ( petasos ),  the  broad-brimmed  rain-hat  worn  by  shepheaids  and  hunteis.  The 
plant  is  a  near  relative  of  coltsfoot  ( Tussilago  Farfara)  vide  supra  No.  149. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  ( petasitis )  ;  Lat.  (Medieval)  : 

tussilago  petasites  ;  Ar.  :  transliteration  of  petasit  is,  and  hasMshat 
ad-gar  an  (Syria,  Berggr.  868) ;  Pers. :  sunnj  jy-" 

(Steingass  ;  also  in  use  for  red  jnjube  ;  Turk. :  oksuruk  otu 

“  cougli  herb  ”),  dewe  tabani  3^  (“  camel’s  foot  print  ”) ; 

Eng.  :  butter  bur.  ;  Fr.  :  petasite,  herbe  aux  teigneux;  Germ.  : 
grossblattriger  Huflattich,  Pestwurz  ( i.e .  “  plague  root)  ;  Span.  : 
yerba  de  los  tinosos,  sombrerera  (“  broad-brimmed  hat-plant  ”). 

•  • 

166.  Buniyun  (Bunium  pumilum  Sibth.  ?). 

(Lecl.  No.  376). 

Diosc.  IV  (123)  :  It  is  also  called  aVrcov  (aktion)  ;  it  is  a 
plant  with  a  longish  quadrangular  stem  of  the  thickness  of  a 
finger.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  celery  (Jcarafs  <jr*5)  except 
that  they  are  much  more  tender,  like  coriander  leaves.  Their 
flowers  are  like  those  of  dill  (aneth,  shabath  ^-4^),  and  its  seeds  are 
of  fragrant  smell  and  smaller  than  those  of  henbane  (bang  £y). 

Galen  VI  (XI,  852)  :  It  is  hot,  diuretic  and  emmenagogue. 

Diosc.  :  Its  seeds  are  heating,  diuretic,  expel  the  placenta 
and  are  healthy  for  affections  of  the  spleen,  and  bladder. 

As  to  ys-Ao'A’Niov  (pseudobunion,  i.e.  false  bunion),  it  is  a 
0 xy.vo;  (thdmnos,  shrub)  of  about  three  spans  and  grows  in  the- 
Island  of  Crete  ;  its  leaves  are  like  the  leaves  of  (Souvtov  (bunion). 

Galen  VI :  Pseudobunion  is  heating  in  the  same  degree  as 
bunion. 

COMMENTARY 

The  identity  of  (So’Vov  (bunion)  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 
Fraas  thought  it  to  be  the  umbellifera  Bunium  pumilum,  Sibth , 
but  Dioscurides’  description  of  the  flower  does  not  agree  with  it. 

However,  <1/su§o;2ouvigv  (pseudobunion)  is  identified  by 
Griesebach  (Berendes,  p.  434)  with  Pimpinella  dioiea  Spr.  a 
kind  of  pimpernel  which  is  frequent  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  This  identification  has  not  convinced  all. 
authors. 


Ml.  Barsiyawshan  Maidenhair  ( Adiantum 

Capillus  Veneris  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  256). 

It  is  “  the  giant’s  hair  ”  (sha'r  al-gabb&r  and  “  the 

coriander  of  the  well 55  ( kuzbarat  al-birsj]  vj). 

Diosc.  IV  (134)  :  dSiavtav  (adianton)  and  sometimes 
called  jt  dmtQixov  (poly trichon).  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
coriander  with  dentate  edges  ;  its  twigs  are  black,  hard,  thin 
and  about  a  span  long  ;  it  has  no  stem,  neither  flower  nor  fruit. 
Its  root  ( fol .  23  r)  is  of  no  use  whatever.  It  grows  in  shady 
places,  on  the  walls  of  damp  caverns  and  near  the  lakes  formed 
by  natural  sources  (x). 

Galen  VI  (XI,  814)  :  It  is  drying,  refining  and  resolvent 
in  a  moderate  degree,  intermediate  between  hot  and  cold.  It 
helps  the  expectoration  of  tenacious  mucus  from  chest  and  lung* 

Diosc.  :  Its  decoction  is  useful  against  asthma  and  spleen- 
ache,  is  lithotriptic  and  confines  the  bowels. 

Ar-Razi  :  Its  property  is  transient. 

Ibn  Masawaih  :  Six  drachms  of  it  purge  the  yellow  bile 
from  the  stomach. 

COMMENTARY 

The  plant  in  question  is  the  well-known  pteridea  (fern) 
Adiantum  Capillus  Veneris  L. ;  its  habitat  is  in  many  tropical 
lands,  but  it  grows  in  the  Alps  and  even  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  British  Islands.  Its  beautiful  leaves  of  sweetish -bitter 
flavour  are  still,  in  some  lands,  used  as  an  official  drug  ( Ilerba 
s.  Folia  and  S irupus  Capillorum  Veneris)  (Lueessen,  I,  559) 
against  cough  and  asthma. 


(0  This  passage  is  missing  in  Dioscubides’  original  text,  and  likewise  from  Hunain’s 
'translation  of  it ;  it  must  be  an  interpolation  by  an  Arab  scholar. 


The  “  Arabic  ”  name  comes  from  a  Persian  origin  :  par - 
siyawushdn  (i)  ;  Dawud  (I,  138)  takes  it  for  a  Greek 

name  and  explains  its  meaning  as  “  chest  remedy.” 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  abiavtov  (adianton,  Theophr,),  jrokhtoiyov 
( polytrichon ,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  adiantus,  callitrichon  (Pliny  XXII); 
Ar.:  bars iyaivshan ^ ^  J ,  slna'ar  al-gabbar^^j*-*  (''giant’s  hair”). 
sha'r  al-ginn  (“  demon’s  hair  ”),  sha'r  al-ard 

("earth’s  hair  ”),  sha'r  al-khanazir  (“  pig’s  hair,”  all  by 

IB,),  lihyat  al-himar  (“ ass’s  beard’’),  kuzbarat  al-bir  h.  j 

(“  coriander  of  the  well  ”);  other  names  refer  to  the  black  twigs, 
as,  e.g.  al-wasif (“  the  negro  slave,”  IB.)  ;  see  Issa,  p.  6, 
and  Loew  I,  11-12;  Pers.  :  same  names  and  parsiyawuslian 
jAjA-y  ;  Turk.:  kuzbarat  al-bir  baldir-i-qara  °j* 

(“  black  capillaire,”  Avni,  pp.  14  and  99)  ;  Eng.  :  maidenhair, 
Venus’  hair,  ladies’hair,  capillaire  ;  Fr.  :  adiante,  cheveux  de 
Venus,  capillaire  de  Montpellier ;  Germ.  :  Frauenhaar  (krautfarn), 
Venushaar  (krempelfarn). 


168.  Bulughalun  Milk-wort  (Polygala  vulgaris  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  377). 

Diosc.  IV  (139)  :  A  plant  about  a  span  high  ;  its  leaves 
are  like  lentil  leaves  and  astringent.  It  is  said  that  when  drunk 
(in  infusion)  it  acts  as  a  galactagogue. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  105-6)  :  If  it  really  increases  the  flow 
of  milk,  as  it  is  said,  it  must  be  of  a  moderate  heating  and 
moistening  power. 

COMMENTARY 

Modern  botanists  declare  this  plant  to  be  one  of  the  kinds 
of  Poly  gala  :  P.  vulgaris  L .,  P.  venulosa  Sibth.,  common  in 
Greece,  or  P.  amara  L.,  common  in  Italy.  Not  long  ago,  it 
was  a  medicinal  drug  ( Herba  et  Radix  Polygalae).  The  herb 
contains  a  bitter  substance,  polygalamarin  (Liter ssen  II,  721). 


(l)  I.e.  “hair  of  (the  hero)  Siyawush,”  father  of  king  Cyrus. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.:  jto'kvyahov  (polygalon);  Lat.:  polygala  (Pliny 
XXVII)  ;  Ar.:  bulughdlun  hashishat  al-halib 

(u  milk  herb  ”),  a  term  to  be  found  only  in  Persian  dictionaries  ; 
Pers. :  same  names  and  shir  giah  (“  milk  herb  Turk. :  same 

~  i- 

names  and  sild  otu  (“milk  herb,55  Avni  485),  silt  otic 

cijl  (Samy)  ;  Eng.  :  milk-wort ;  Fr.  :  polygala  (commune, 
amere),  herbe  an  lait,  laitier  ;  Germ.  :  Kreuzblume,  Kreuzwurz, 
Milch  wurz. 


••  •* 

16!).  Buqnuqumun  Uncertain  Kind  of  Scabious, 

(Scabiosa  ambrosioides  Sibth  ?). 

(Lecl.  missing)  (x). 

Diosc.  IV  (174)  :  It  is  a  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
like  those  of  rocket  (girgir  jyrv7),  but  thicker  and  of  a  sharp 
taste.  Its  stem  is  quadrangular,  its  flower  like  that  of  sweet- 
basil  ( bddhrug  |YjP^)  and  its  fruit  like  the  seeds  of  leek.  Its 
root  is  black  with  some  yellowness.  It  is  round  like  a  small 
apple,  and  its  smell  is  earthy.  It  grows  in  rocky  places. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  110)  :  In  its  root,  fruit  and  leaves  are 
resolvent  and  attractive  properties  to  the  secundine.  The  fruits 
are  more  powerful  than  the  leaves,  but  both  are  still  more 
powerful  than  the  root.  It  purges  the  yellow  bile.  One  drachm 
of  its  fruit,  drunk,  provokes  evil  dreams  (2). 


COMMENTARY 

The  jtuxvoxouov  (pyknokomon)  of  Dioscupjdes,  Pliny  and 
Galen  has  been  recognised  as  a  kind  of  scabious.  Fraas  pre¬ 
fers  the  dipsacea  Scabiosa  ambrosioides  Sibth .  ( Cephalaria  ambro¬ 
sioides  R.  el  Sch .),  on  account  of  its  bulbous  root  and  its  rocket¬ 
like  leaves,  a  plant  which  is  not  rare  in  Greece  (Beeendes  467). 


(x)  It  is  also  missing  from  Issa’s  Dictionary  of  Plant-names. 

(2)  This  last  phrase  is  missing  in  the  editions  of  Galen’s  De  Simplicium  Medic.  Temp, 
■ac  Facult. 


It  seems  that  it  was  not  known  to  the  Arabs,  and  IB.  was  pro¬ 
bably  not  able  to  identify  Dioscurides’  description.  As  to  the 
names  of  other  kinds  of  scabious,  see  Loew  I,  586  foil.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dragend.  (646),  Scabiosa  succisa  L.  ( Succisa  pratensis 
Monch),  called  Morsus  Diaboli  could  be  the  pyknomon. 


HO.  Basbayig  ,  Polypody  {Poly podium  vulgar  e  L.) 

(Lecl.  No.  280). 

Diosc.  IV  (186)  !  r:oAu7:6(hov  (polypodwn).  It  grows  on  moss- 
grown  rocks  and  on  the  trunks  of  old  oak-trees  and  on  the  tree- 
moss  (ushna  A~^).  It  is  about  a  span  high  and  resembles  the 
plant  called  Trrept;  ( pteris ),  the  male  fern  {as-sarakhs  (3). 

On  it  there  is  some  down  which  is  long  but  not  as  fine  as  that 
of  pteris.  The  root  has  branches  like  the  fish  (marine  animal) 
nailed  polyp  (. kathir  al-argul  It  is  as  thick  as  a 

little  finger.  If  rubbed,  the  colour  of  its  interior  appears  to  be 
green.  Its  flavour  is  astringent  and  inclined  to  sweetness ;  this 
is  the  best  (kind). 


Galen  VIII  (XII,  107)  :  It  is  dessicative  without  pungency. 


Diosc.  (2)  :  It  is  given  cooked  with  fowls,  fish,  white-beetroot 
{ salq  J^)  or  Jew’s  mallow  ( mulukhiyya  Corchorus  olitorius 

L .)  (3).  It  purges  black  bile  and  phlegm  without  provoking  colic 
or  causing  any  harm. 

Ibn  Masawaih  :  It  is  also  cooked  with  barley-water.  The 
dose  given  is  from  one  to  five  drachms,  boiled  or  strained. 


Al-Magusi  (4)  :  Or  finely  pounded  with  sugar. 

Ibn  Sarabiyun  (5) :  Or  with  barley-water.  It  purges  the 
tenacious  chyme  from  the  stomach  and  the  articulations,  but 
causes  nausea. (*) 


(*)  This  phrase  and  the  following  are  in  disorder  in  both  MSS.  (T.  and  G.). 

(2)  The  name  is  missing  from  T.  and  G. 

(3)  In  Greek  poXoxd  (molokhe). 

(4)  See  Introduction  No.  27  (p.  17). 

(5)  See  Introduction  No.  18  (p.  13). 


COMMENTARY 


This  is  the  common  polypody  ( Polypodium  vulgar e  L.),  a 
well-known  fern,  already  mentioned  by  Theophrastus.  The 
“  Arabic  55  name  basbayig  is  in  reality  Persian  bas-pdyak 

i.e.  “having  many  feet,”  literal  translation  of  Greek  tzo1^~6<)  o  > 
(polypodion).  The  habitat  of  the  plant  is  in  the  whole  of  Europe’s 
moderate  zone,  in  Central  Asia,  etc.  Its  root,  about  twenty 
centimetres  long,  is  used  medicinally  ( Rhizoma  Polypodii),  and 
is  still  given  for  intestinal  affections.  It  contains  tannin  and  a 
kind  of  glycyrrhizin  (Dragend,  57,  after  Guignet). 

XB.’S  article  on  this  drug  is  much  longer  than  Gh.’s,  and  is 
full  of  quotations  from  old  Arabic  and  Persian  authors.  Idrisi 
(p.  61)  quotes,  besides  Dioscurides,  Badighuras  and  ar-Razi. 
Bawud  (I,  147)  recommends  polypody  as  a  remedy  for  cough 
and  asthma. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  tcoXuttoS'ov  (; polypodion )  ;  Lat.  :  same  name, 
filicula  (Medieval)  ;  Syriac  :  seJcd  regie,  (i.e.  “  many  footed,”  poly¬ 
podion)  ;  Ar.  :  basbayig  ^.V*d,  basfdyig  ^**d,  kathir  al-argul 
(“  many  footed.”  poly podion),  adrds  al-kalb 
(“  dog’s  teeth  ”),  shagar  'Ali^jP  (“All’s  tree,”  Maim.  No.  64)r 
thaqib  al-hagar  5  ^  (“perforating  the  stone”)  (Naficy  466) 

for  other  names  see  Issa  (p.  9)  ;  Pers.  :  same  names  and  baspdya 
;  baspdyak  (Vullers  238),  shutur  'Ali^A^  (“All’s 

camel,”  Maim.  64)  ;  Turk.  :  basfdyig  ^A-^d  (Avni  487),  akhrds 
el-kelb  (i)?  yildn  nabdt  (u  serpent’s  plant,” 

Samy  1727)  ;  Eng.  :  common  polypody  ;  Er.  :  polypode  commun, 
polypode  de  chene,  felicale,  fougere  douce  ;  Germ.  :  Tiipfelfarn, 
Siissfarn,  Engelsiiss. 

111.  Birang  ,  (Embelia  Rives  Burm.). 

(Lecl.  No.  259,  Borindj). 

Ibn  Wafid  (2)  :  Small  grains  about  the  size  of  the  habb 
almdsh  (grains  of  Phaseolus  Mungo  L.),  spotted  with. 


(9  Probably  mutilated  from  adrds  al-kalb  cJSCJI  jJ>\  . 
(2)  See  Introduction  No.  40  (p.  23). 


black  and  white  and  devoid  of  smell.  They  are  imported  from 
China.  It  (the  drug)  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree  and 
expels  worms  and  proglottides  (habb  al-qar '  ,  taenia). 

172.  Birank  Kabili  ^ diy  (Embelia  Ribes  Burm.). 

(Lecl.  No.  259). 

I  bn  Sin  a  :  It  is  Sindian  (1)  or  Indian.  It  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  small  and  not  variegated  (2)  and  the  other  big  and  variegated. 
The  smaller  are  the  better  kind.  It  purges  phlegm  and  (expels) 
intestinal  worms  and  proglottides  (taenia). 

Author  :  I  think  it  is  the  same  as  the  last  mentioned  birang. 

COMMENTARY 

♦ 

Gh.’s  last  assertion  is  correct :  birang  £y  is  only  an  Arabic 
transformation  of  the  Persian  biranlc.  The  identity  of  this  drug 
was  fixed,  not  by  Leclerc,  but  by  Dymock  who  consecrates  to 
it  a  long  article  (II,  349  foil.).  It  is  the  fruit  of  Embelia  Ribes 
Burm.  (Myrsineae),  a  plant  growing  in  all  parts  of  India.  The 
dried  berry  is  globular,  about  4  m/m  in  diameter,  reddish-brown 
and  marked  with  dark  spots  (Dymock  II,  350)  and  has  a  some¬ 
what  astringent  and  aromatic  taste.  Its  name  in  Sanscrit  is 
vidanga  and  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  Indian  surgeon,  Sushruta 
as  that  of  an  anthelmintic  (Dymock).  From  this  name  was 
derived  viranga ,  biranga  and  baJiirang  in  Hindustani  and  Bengali, 
and  birank ,  biranj  in  Persian. 

Ibn  Sin  a,  the  Persian,  was  better  informed  than  the  Spaniard 
Ibn  Wafid,  when  he  wrote  that  the  drug  came  from  India. 

We  learn  from  this  paragraph  that  the  drug  was  imported 
into  the  West  by  way  of  Kabul  (now  Afghanistan)  and  that  there 
were  several  kinds  of  it ;  the  big  one  may  have  been  the  berry 
of  Embelia  robusta  Roxb. 


O  Sind  is  the  lower  Indus  Valley  Province. 

(2)  In  the  texts  of  T.  ahd  G.,  mushaqqaq  JiiJU  (split  up)  instead  of  mufannan  0^-* 
(variegated);  this  last  and  correct  reading  is  found  in  Ibn  Sina’s  Qanun  I,  272,  I,  27. 


Abu  Mansur  (p.  165)  describes  the  drug  under  the  same 

name,  but  the  translator  Achundow  (p.  353)  confuses  birang 

♦ 

or  birank  with  birinj  ,  the  Persian  term  for  rice,  although 
he  identifies  the  drug  correctly  with  Embelia  Kibes. 

The  berries  contain  embelic  acid  and  are  used  as  a  strong 

vermifuge.  They  were  recommended  by  Dr.  Harris  (cf.  The 

Lancet ,  July  23,  1887)  as  a  remedy  against  tapeworm.  The 

ammonia-salt  of  embelic  acid  was  afterwards  prepared  by  Merck 

(Darmstadt)  in  the  form  of  a  modern  preparation. 

♦  ♦ 

Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  birang  badang  ^  (Maim,  No.  66) 
Pers.  :  biranj  or  birank-i-kdbili  dJjy  .  No  names  in 
European  languages. 

113.  Bagirugi  (Undetermined). 

(Leol.  No.  228). 

Agriculture  :  It  reaches  the  height  of  three  cubits  and 
grows  in  arid  and  dry  soil.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the 
winter  cherry  ( al-kdkang  Phy satis  Alkekengi  L.).  It 

produces  a  pink-coloured  flower  which  is  followed,  when  it  falls 
off,  by  a  grain  of  the  size  of  a  chick-pea  or  smaller,  black  and 
soft.  Its  fruit  and  leaves  are  used  with  vinegar  as  compresses 
against  soft  tumours  (  saV  ^  )  and  warts  (thadlil  J:^).  Its 
fruit  is  nauseous,  emetic  and  harmful  to  the  trachea.  It  must 
not  be  eaten.  Its  leaves  are  useful  for  haemoptysis,  but  must 
not  be  taken  more  than  once. 


COMMENTARY 

The  incomplete  description  of  this  plant  does  not  help 
towards  an  identification.  The  name,  too,  is  probably  mis-spelt 
It  may  be  of  Berber  origin,  beginning  with  td  lr ,  or  a  Syriac 
mutilation  of  some  Greek  word  ( bdkharugi ,  bagarulchi ,  etc.). 
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114.  Buhma  ,  Ray- Grass  (Lolium  perenne  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  368). 

Diosc.  IV  (43)  ooiv'.c  [phoinix),  A  plant  whose  leaves 
{/oh  23  v)  are  like  those  of  barley,  but  shorter  and  smaller.  Its  ear 
is  like  that  of  darnel  [shailam  Lolium  temulentum  L.).  The 
length  of  the  twigs  is  about  six  fingers,  and  there  grow  round 
the  root  seven  or  eight  ears.  It  grows  in  places  covered  with 
buildings  and  on  roofs  which  are  newly  covered  with  mud.  If 
drunk  with  an  astringent  wine  it  stops  diarrhoea  and  haemorrhage. 
It  is  said,  that  if  the  plant  is  tied  into  a  piece  of  bright-red 
wool  and  suspended  round  the  neck  of  a  person  suffering  from 
haemorrhage,  it  stops  it. 

COMMENTARY 

The  identity  of  this  kind  of  the  Greek  c poNce  {phoinix)  with 
the  graminea  Lolium  perenne  L.  was  proved  by  Sprenger  and 
Fraas  (1).  The  English  ray-grass  is  smaller  than  the  Italian 
[Lolium  multi florum)  ;  its  medicinal  use  for  diarrhoea,  etc.,  was 
stopped.  It  is  sown  in  our  days  on  turf.  The  name  buhma 
seems  to  be  of  Syriac  origin,  although  missing  from  all  the 
dictionaries  and  from  Loew’s  Flora  der  Juden . 

Biruni  gives  two  lines  about  this  plant,  quoting  a  lost 
passage  from  the  most  famous  early  book  of  plants  : 

“  Abu  Hanifa  says  :  Al-buhmd  has  very  fine  grains  which 
the  ants  gather  in  their  hills  ;  when  people  strike  at  it  (an  ant¬ 
hill)  they  dig  it  (the  grain)  out ;  its  flavour  is  like  that  of  barley.” 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  90N/  [phoinix),  5g0c  [rhus),  ayy/vwd/  (an- 
chynops ,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  lolium  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  buhmd^r  (Gh., 
IB.),  hashishat  al-faras  (“  horse-grass,”  Mod.  Syria), 

sammdh  (Mod.  Egypt,  Schweinf.),  nusela  [idem)  ; 

Pers. :  buhma  (Steingass)  ;  Turk. :  no  proper  name ;  Eng.  : 
common  ray,  ray-grass ;  Fr. :  ivraie  perenne ;  Germ. :  ausdauern- 
der  Lolch,  englisches  Baygras. 

(x)  The  name  phoinix  also  designates  the  date-palm,  the  dwarf  palm  ( Chamaerops 
humilis ),  Nannorhops  ritchiana  and  Callophyllis  laciniata  (THEornE.,  ed.  A.  Hort  II,  481 

foil.). 
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175.  Bailut  al-Ard  ,  Uncertain  (Cyperus  ?). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  174,  340  &  749). 

Ibn  'Imran  :  Roots  resembling  acorns,  being  subterranean 
like  them.  On  the  surface  of  the  earth  they  appear  as  broad 
green  leaves  like  those  of  the  small  endive  ( sans  Cichorium 

divaricatum  Schousb.)  (1).  It  grows  in  sandy  places,  often  under 
the  roots  of  the  balsam-tree  (2).  Its  flavour  is  bitter  with  some 
sweetness  like  that  of  acorn.  It  is  hot,  aperient  and  diuretic. 


COMMENTARY 

This  drug  has  not  been  identified.  Its  Arabic  name  bailut 
al-ard  means  “  acorn  of  the  earth,”  a  translation  of 

Greek  ( chamaidrys )  which  is  a  kind  of  germander 

( Teucrium  lucidum  L.  or  another).  Rut  this  latter  plant  has 
no  bulbous  roots  and  is,  moreover,  treated  by  Gh.  in  another 
chapter  ( see  kamadhariyus) .  It  is  possible  that  the  drug  was 
one  of  the  kinds  of  bulbs  from  cyperaceae  (earth-almonds),  e.g. 
Cyperus  bulbosus  or  glomeratus  ;  but  this  is  not  certain.  Cyperus 
alopecuroides  Rottb.  bears  the  Arabic  name  of  samdr  jW. 

I7S.  Bilikhia  Uncertain.  (Salsola  vermiculata  L.?).. 

(Lecl.  No.  343). 

A  herb  which  grows  prostrate  on  the  ground.  Its  twigs 
are  very  thin,  but  not  so  are  the  leaves  ;  they  (the  twigs)  do 
not  resemble  branches  ;  they  look  as  if  they  were  worms  ;  these 
branches  unite  together  and  form  circles  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  (the  plant)  has  a  small  white  flower  with  some  redness 
in  it.  It  is  used  as  a  gargarism  to  make  leeches  fall  off. 


( 1 )  In  T.  mis-spelt  shins  ,  in  G.  shirir  ;  it  is  the  the  Greek  cfepic;  (sens),. 

chicory,  endive. 

(2)  This  probably  is  a  false  reading  of  the  text  ( bashdm  ^  IN,  Commiphora  Ojwbal- 
samum).  IB.  reads  shamdr  jA,  i.e.  fennel,  equally  not  probable. 


COMMENTARY 


The  plant  in  question  lias  so  far  not  been  identified.  The 
foregoing  paragraph  is  Gh.’s  own  ;  IB.  who  quoted  it  gives  the 
exact  vocalisation  of  the  word  bilikhta  .  Simonet  (Glosa- 
rio  p.  439)  derives  this  name  from  Latin  plecta  (  —  interlaced) 
and  identifies  the  plant  with  the  composita  Hieracium  pilosella  L. 
(common  hawk  weed).  The  description  of  the  plant  applies  to  many 
desert  plants.  Gh.  states  that  its  use  in  gargarisms  causes  leeches 
to  fall  off  (which  latter  abound  in  the  pools  of  North  African 
deserts  and  are  easily  swallowed  by  men  and  beasts).  This 
makes  us  think  that  the  plant  must  have  a  strong  bitter-saline 
flavour,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  many  species  of  Salsola 
(salt-wort,  etc.),  e.g.  Salsola  vermiculata  L .,  which  bears  this 
name  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  worms.  Its  Arabic  name 
to-day  is  sharira  (Issa,  p.  161). 

ITJf.  Bashna  Uncertain,  (Galium?). 

A 

(Lecl.  No.  290  :  bishna  ). 

A  thin  plant  with  many  thin  twigs  which  shoot  from  one 
root ;  it  spreads  out  on  rocks,  where  it  usually  grows,  and  reaches 
the  height  of  one  finger.  It  is  knotty  like  the  sharushra- 
plant  (x)  ;  its  greenness  is  inclined  to  yellow  and  white.  Its  leaves 
are  thin  and  round  and  covered  with  fine  down  ;  on  them  is  a 
viscous  substance  like  honey.  It  has  a  very  tiny  white  flower 
followed  by  seeds,  like  fine  coriander-grains,  kept  in  small  husks. 
In  its  flavour  there  is  bitterness  and  a  little  astringency.  Drink¬ 
ing  of  its  decoction  opens  obstructions  and  relieves  flatulence. 

COMMENTARY 

The  identification  of  this  plant  has  equally  been  impossible 
in  spite  of  Gh.’s  detailed  description.  He  must  have  seen  the 
plant  himself  in  Andalusia  or  Morocco.  The  name  bishna 

♦ 

(x)  So  vocalised  in  the  text  T. ;  G.  reads  sharshara  IB, "(printed  edition )sharira 

Led.  darira  «_/ ji*  As  to  sharira  ( Salsola  vermicularis)  see  end  of  article  176. 


is  still  in  use  in  North  Africa,  but  only  for  several  kinds  of 
African  millet  (Milium  nigricans,  Eleusine  coracana  and  Peni - 
cillaria  Pluckenetii,  Issa,  pp.  74,  119  and  136).  The  description 
of  Grh.  agrees  more  with  one  of  the  kinds  of  Galium  (rubiaceae). 
It  is  possible  that  there  exists  a  knotty  species  in  Spain.  We 
were  not  able  to  get  any  information. 

118.  Bad  a  Undetermined. 

(Lecl.  No.  253  :  badad 

A  herb  whose  leaves  are  like  those  of  coriander  (. kuzbara 
Its  twigs  are  abundant,  shooting  off  from  a  single  root 
and  are  slightly  red.  Its  root  has  many  thin  divisions,  not  white 
in  colour,  but  foetid  in  odour.  It  grows  amongst  other  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  destroys  warts  when  used  as  a  paint. 


COMMENTARY 

This  plant  equally  belongs  to  the  group  of  undetermined 
names  from  Gh.’s  own  observation.  The  name  is  in  our  MS.  T. 

clearly  spelt  bada  ,  but  in  all  the  other  MSS.  and  the  printed 

*  • 

editions  of  IB.  badad  or  badhadh  -'*■*? .  It  is  surely  a  Spanish 
name,  perhaps  bidente  (bidens),  designating  a  group  of  com- 
positae  (Coreopsidinae),  some  of  which  have  a  corrosive  juice, 
and  may  have  been  used  for  eradicating  warts. 


119.  Barbina  **  J  ,  Uncertain,  (Verbena  ?). 
(Lecl.  No.  260). 


It  is  also  called  marbdna  (1)  and  in  Berber  antamul 

;  it  is  also  called  “  the  insane  55  ( al-magnun  Aff^),  and 
it  is  said  to  be  the  woad  (al-  izlim  Isatis  tinctoria  L.). 


(1)  IB.  spells  barbdna l  which  is  probably  a  more  correct  reading. 

(2)  Here  IB.  spells  abuimut  _»r  p  ;  Gh.’s  reading  seems  more  correct. 


It  is  a  plant  with  long,  slightly  dentate  and  rough  leaves, 
deep  green  but  inclined  to  be  greyish  black.  It  has  thin,  quad¬ 
rangular  twigs,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  one  cubit.  At 
their  ends  there  are  tiny  flowers  like  those  of  coriander,  distri¬ 
buted  all  over  the  length  of  the  twigs. 

There  is  another  kind  similar  to  it  except  that  it  has  larger 
leaves  and  branches.  It  spreads  out  over  the  ground  in  its 
growth  and  has  a  flower  which  is  inclined  more  to  a  purple 
colour.  The  j  uice  of  both  kinds,  when  drunk,  causes  the  discharge 
by  vomiting,  of  viscous  phlegm,  is  narcotic  and  useful  against 

A  * 

nausea  (gfiuthd 


COMMENTARY 

The  name  of  this  plant  is  probably  taken  from  the  Spanish 
vernacular,  verbena  or  some  other  similar  word.  The  Arabic 
name  magnun  is  applied  to  several  plants  ;  here  in  Egypt,  e.g. 
it  is  given  to  Cleome  arabica  L.  Gh.’s  description  of  the  two 
is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  Verbena  supina  which  has  its 
habitat  in  the  lands  round  the  Mediterranean.  So  the  question 
of  identity  remains  here  equally  unsettled. 

180.  Basham  f  ^  ,  Balsam  of  Gilead  (Commiphora  opobals- 
amum  Engl.). 

(Lecl.  No.  289.  See  above  No.  117). 

We  cited  it  with  the  balsam  (al-balasdn  ^  -~U'). 


181.  Bish  Indian  Aconite  Boot  (Aconitum  ferox, 

laciniatum,  etc.). 

(Lecl.  No.  394). 

(Ibn  Samgun)  O  :  It  is  said  that  it  is  called  in  the  foreign 
language  (i.e.  Spanish)  napelo  (nabala  ^G)  and  in  Greek  toL/.gv 
( toxikon ,  i.e.  “  arrow  poison  ”)  ;  it  is  said  that  it  grows  in  China 


(*)  This  quotation  is  found  in  IB.  ;  probably  left  out  from  Gh.  by  BH. 


in  a  place  called  Haldhal  near  Sind.  It  is  a  plant  which 

reaches  the  height  of  about  one  cubit,  and  has  leaves  like  those 
of  the  endive  ( hindibd  ^WA).  The  inhabitants  of  Halahal  eat  it 
fresh  or  dried  ;  but  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  cubits  only 
from  Sind  its  consumption  kills  all  living  beings,  except  mice 
and  quails  (salwd  c 


Xbn  Sina  :  It  is  hot  and  dry  to  an  excessive  degree,  causing 
the  disappearance  of  vitiligo  (haras  , “white  lepra”)  when  used 
as  a  paint.  Likewise  when  drunk  in  an  electuary  wherein  it 
has  happened  to  drop.  In  the  same  way  it  is  useful  against 
leprosy  (gudhdm  f'-W).  When  half  a  drachm  or  even  less  is 
drunk,  it  is  fatal.  Its  antidote  (tiryaq  ^lJ)  is  the  aconite  mouse 
(far at  al-bish  °J^)  which  feeds  on  it,  and  the  quail  (sumana 

UV)  which,  likewise,  lives  on  it.  The  musk-remedy  (daw a  al- 
misk  is  also  (fol  24  r)  incompatible  to  it. 


Al-Mas'udi  (1)  :  The  kinds  of  aconite  are  three  :  the  first  is 
called  rasis  or  “the  dragon’s  head”  ;  it  is  the  Brahmanic 

white  (aconite)  which  kills  on  the  spot.  The  second  is  called 
■alqurun^j^  (“the  horns”)  and  is  found  in  the  nard  (sunbul 
at-tib  '  dw )  ;  its  wood  is  as  thin  as  half  a  finger.  It  is  covered 
with  white  dots  which  are  like  powdered  talc  or  camphor.  The 
third  kind  is  called  at-tafih  (“  the  tasteless  ”)  and  is  equally 
obtained  from  the  nard.  Its  length  is  that  of  a  knuckle  bone 
as  if  it  were  the  knotty  wood  of  “  the  Persian  cane  ”  (ai-qasab 
al-fdrisi  i-e.  sweet- flag,  Acorns  Calamus  L.).  It  is 

dangerous  ;  the  dose  which  is  the  size  of  a  sesame,  is  drunk 
with  vinegar  against  the  sting  of  scorpions. 


(1)  'Ali  b.  al -Husain  al-Mas'udi  Ja-JA  a  famous  Arab  historian  and 

geographer  who  travelled  about  916  a.d.  in  Sind,  India  and  Ceylon  and  died  in  Cairo 
( Fustat )  c.  956  a.d.  The  above  passage  is  perhaps  extracted  from  his  renowned  book 

“  The  Golden  Meadows  ”  ( Murug  adh-dhahab  best  edition,  Paris,  1861-77) 

in  which  he  deals  largely  with  Natural  History.  But  the  origin  of  this  passage  goes  back  to 
Qusta  b.  Luqa  (see  below). 
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COMMENTARY 

The  ranunculacea  aconite  or  wolf’s  bane  and  its  poison  were 
known  from  Antiquity.  Theophrastus,  Dioscurides  and  Pliny 
described  one  kind  dbcoviTov  ( akoniton )  which  is  not  identical 
with  the  kinds  of  aconite  known  in  our  times  ;  it  must  have  been 
leopard’s  bane  (Doronicum  Pardalianches  L.)  a  composita. 
Another  kind  is  described  by  Diosc.  (IV,  77)  alone  and  this  is 
identical  with  our  Aconitum  Napellus  L.  (“  monk’s  hood  ”).  The 
Muslim  physicians  Ibn  Sina,  Ibn  Samgun,  al-Idrisi,  Gh.  and  IB., 
all  treat  this  European  aconite  as  a  separate  kind  from  the  In¬ 
dian  one,  calling  the  first  hhdniq  cid-dib  (“wolf’s  bane”) 

and  quoting  about  it  Diosc.  alone.  Ibn  Samgun  confuses  the 
matter  by  giving  the  Indian  bish  Jr*i.  the  Spanish  name  napelo. 
Diosc.  says  that  the  leaves,  fruit  and  roots  (bulbs)  of  the  plant 
were  used  with  meat  to  kill  wolves,  which  were,  in  Antiquity, 
the  plague  of  the  Greek  mountains  and  forests.  The  poison  is 
contained  mostly  in  the  bulbs  in  the  form  of  an  alkaloid,  aconi¬ 
tine  (extracted  for  the  first  time  in  1833  by  Geiger  and  Hesse), 
from  which  were  isolated,  in  modern  times,  about  six  other 
alkaloids  (picraconitine,  aconine,  etc.)  which  are  all  strongly 
poisonous  causing  suffocation  and  mydriasis,  by  acting  on  the 
vagus  nerve  roots.  Tubera ,  &  Radix  Aconiti.  or  Napelli,  etc. 
are  in  our  days  still  used  as  official  drugs.  The  Indian  kind, 
bish,  is  sold  in  the  Cairo  bazaars,  (Ducros,  p.  27)  (x). 

Oriental  authors  applied  the  name  lish  exclusively  to  the 
Indian  kinds  of  aconite  ;  this  name  is  indeed  derived  from  Sans¬ 
crit  visha,  the  meaning  of  which  is  “poison”.  The  term  lish  is  in 
use  mostly  for  Aconitum  ferox  Wall.,  a  very  poisonous  kind  growing 
in  the  Himalayan  mountains  (Nepal).  Other  kinds,  Aconitum 
luridum,  Lycoctonum,  Napellus  and  spicatum  Stapf  have  their 


C)  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the  roots  of  Aconitum  ferox  var.  spicatum  P.Br.  with' 
A.  laciniatum  and  crassicaulis  (Goris). 


habitats  along  the  Alpine  temperate  Himalaya,  with  many 
varieties  (Dymock  I,  1-20).  Aconitum  Mterophyllum  Wall. 
and  palmatum  Don.  are  non-poisonous,  used  as  remedies,  and 
may  have  given  origin  to  the  legend  of  the  “  aconite  mouse  55 
{ vide  supra).  Another  legend  amongst  the  Hindus  is  that 
the  mere  touch  of  the  most  poisonous  kinds  of  aconite  is  fatal. 

The  western  Arabic  authors,  as  quoted  by  T.,  Gh.  and  IB., 
Ibn  Samgun,  'Isa  ibn  'Ali  and  Idrisi  (whose  unique  MS.  we 
consulted)  did  not  know  much  about  bish,  the  Indian  aconite. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Persian  physicians  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  drug  and  with  the  Indian  medical  records  of  it. 

Abu  Mansur  (Achundow,  p.  168  foil.)  distinguishes  five 
kinds  of  bish ,  the  strongest  haldhal  and  two  mild  kinds 

hidedi  and  shudhd  They  are  used  for  the  preparation 

of  the  guli- pills  in  which  we  recognise  the  bal-goli  of  the  Materia 
Medica  of  India  (Dymock  I,  15),  pills  composed  of  thirty-one 
ingredients.  The  haldhal  is  to  be  identified  with  halahala 
of  the  Sanscrit  medical  treatises  (1),  Abu  Mansur’s  hidedi  with 
Sanscrit  haridra. 

Mir  Mohamed  Husain  of  Khorassan,  Cr— >•  ^  Jp, 

a  Persian  practitioner  of  the  XVXIIth  cent.  A.D.,  gives  in  his 
enormous  Encyclopoedia  of  Pharmacology  (2)  a  long  article 
on  bish  with  much  information  extracted  from  old  Persian 
and  some  Indian  sources. 

But  the  most  prominent  Muslim  scholar  who  wrote  about 
the  Indian  aconite  was  al-Biruni  (d.  about  1050  a.d.).  He 
devoted  a  long  article  to  bish  (3)  full  of  interesting  quotations  and 
items,  for  he  had  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in  Grhazna  (now 
Afghanistan),  passing  several  times  the  Indian  frontier  (where 

(!)  T.  A.  Wise,  Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System  of  Medicine ,  Calcutta,  1845,  p.  397  ; 
Wise  gives  to  all  the  drugs  a  rather  arbitrary  identification. 

(2)  Makhzan  al-Adwiya  1  jfiU  in-fol.  lithogr.  Teheran,  1277  a.h.,  p.  116  foil. 

(3)  In  his  unedited  Kitab  as-Saidana  ( see  Bibliography)  fol.  40  a-44  a. 

■Compare  M.  Meyerhof,  Die  Einleitung  zur  Drogenkunde  des  Beruni.  In  Quellen  und 
Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Med.  u.  Naturwiss.  Ill  (1932)  p.  157-208. 
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lie  learnt  an  Indian  dialect)  and  taking  all  kinds  of  information 
from  natives  as  well  as  from  the  Indian  and  Persian  literature. 
We  give  here  the  Arabic  text  of  this  important  paragraph  as 
an  appendix  to  Gh.’s  article  on  bish  and  an  almost  complete 

v. 

translation  of  it : 


“  Bish  crA  (Indian  aconite).  It  is  called  in  Indian  bish 
Its  habitat  is  in  India  in  the  mountains  of  Kashmir,  and  the 

.  y 

name  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  grows  is  Shankarnistagin 
j^h^V.^(2)at  the  frontier  of  Karnawa  *^5  (x)  the  distance  of 
Adis! dan  the  capital  (qasaba  A*2*)  of  Kashmir  (2),  from  it  is 

eighty  miles  (karwa  °jS)}  and  the  height  of  the  mountain  is 
three  miles.  The  lethal  dose  (of  aconite)  is  half  a  mithqdl.  It 
is  said  in  the  books  that  quails  (summdn)  feed  on  it  and  flourish 
in  so  doing. 

ITubaish  (3)  says  :  It  is  eaten  by  mice  and  by  the  quail 
(sahed)  and  apparently  it  must  be  something  else  besides  aconite. 
The  aconite,  however,  resembles  galingale  ( su'd  bulb  of 

Cy perns  longus  L.),  and  its  kinds  are,  according  to  the  sema- 
tologv  ( asmdtiqdt  of  the  Indians  :  kaldar  & ,  mankan 

sharank  and  haldhal  Kdldar  is  green  bish. 

mankan  is  black  shudar  jAj**',  sharank  is  white  brahman  u-V. 
which  is  deadly,  and  haldhal  is  yellow  kashtar  A^(4). 


It  is  said  that  the  quickest  to  kill  in  the  dose  of  the  weight  of 
a  bar iey-grain  is  kdlakut  black  and  hard  to  break,  and  its 

breach  has  —  a  whitish  centre  —  with  three  horns.  Again 

o 

it  is  said  of  the  white  brahman  that  one  ddniq  is  fatal ;  of  the 
sweet  and  hard  bish,  which  is  not  compact  and  reddish  in  colour, 
two  ddniq  kill.  Kashtar  is  between  white  and  black,  hard,  and 


(x)  The  name  of  the  mountain  could  not  be  identified  (Gawrisankar  ?).  Karma  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  village  of  Kashmir  in  The  Ain-i-Akbari  by  Abul-Fazi  Allamt,  transl.  Blochmann 
and  Jarre tt,  vol.  II  (Calcutta,  1891)  p.  367. 

(2)  Adhishtana  is  mentioned  as  the  old  capital  of  Kashmir  in  AlbcrvnVs  India,  Eng. 
ed.  by  E.  C.  kSachau,  vol.  I  (London,  1910)  p.  207  &  II,  p.  181. 

(3)  See  Introduction  No.  14  (p.  13). 

(4)  Concerning  the  botany  and  the  names  of  Indian  aconites,  see  Sir  George  Watt, 
The  Commercial  Products  of  India  (Gordon,  1908)  p.  18-24. 
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the  centre  of  its  breach  is  white  surrounded  by  black.  SMdar 
is  between  yellow  and  white  ;  half  a  drachm  of  it  is  fatal,  and, 
of  jandal  one  ddniq  kills  (1). 


Qusta  (2)  says  :  ££  It  is  the  quickest  of  all  poisons  to  kill,  so 
much  so  that  its  smell  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  strike  one 
down.  So  does  it  also  if  the  top  of  the  head  is  painted  with 
its  fresh  juice.  It  is  of  three  colours,  all  deadly  poisons.  The 
first  is  the  white  brahman ,  the  most  malignant ;  it  kills  outright. 
The  second  resembles  the  horns  which  are  found  in  the  nard 
( sumbul  at-tib  J^)  (3)  ;  (follows  the  same  paragraph  given 

by  al-Mas'upi  and  evidently  extracted  from,  this  passage). 

* 

However,  bisk  has  no  connection  with  the  nard,  and  what  is 
mentioned  of  the  latter's  poisonous  qualities  is  limited  and 
does  not  concern  bisk  ” 


Bishr  al-Guzzi^j^)  j^.(4)  says  :  ££  It  is  of  five  kinds,  and  the 
quickest  to  kill  is  al-halhal  ;  it  is  found  in  the  nard  and 
resembles  amber  (?  anbar  ^;p).  The  weight  of  a  mustard-grain 
of  it  kills,  and  sometimes  even  a  lesser  weight  kills,  and  there 
is  no  antidote.  Most  of  that  which  is  found  in  the  nard  is 
sticky,  and  it  is  that  which  is  variegated  with  black  and  white.'5 


Ibn  Manijawaih(5)  says  :  liKaldhut  ^ J^>^r esemb les  galingale 
(bulbs ,  su'd  •****)  ;  some  people  say  concerning  it  that  it  accele¬ 
rates  death.  It  is  sometimes  handed  over  in  the  handle  of  a 
cane  and  causes  harm.  A  silk  (qazz  j*)  (6 * * * *)  reaches  the  lands  of 
Islam  with  which  clothes  are  poisoned  ;  it  is  called  Jcalhal 
the  tailor  sews  it  with  his  fingers  covered. 


(1)  Here  we  partly  recognise  the  names  of  the  nine  principal  poisons  of  the  Hindu 

Medical  System,  viz.  :  shringi  (saranlc),  JcdlaJeuta,  haldhala  and  brahmaputra  ( brahmans ) 

which  were  not  all  kinds  of  aconite.  See  U.  Ch.  Dutt.  The  Materia  Medica  of  the  Hindus 

(revised  edition,  Calcutta,  1900)  p.  97  foil. 

(2)  In  the  MS.  mis-spelt  Qust ;  he  is  the  Christian-Syrian  physician  and  translator  Qusta 

b.  Luqa  t y  j,  IkJ >  of  Ba'labakk  dLU  (see  Introduction  No.  21,  p.  14). 

(3)  Probably  spurred  rye  ( Secede  cornutum). 

(4)  An  otherwise  unknown  author  ;  this  paragraph  is  a  gloss  on  the  margin  of  p.  41  r 

of  the  MS. 

(5)  A  Persian  physician,  lived  ab.  1000  a.d. 

(6)  In  the  text  qall  J5,  copyist’s  blunder. 
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Some  Indians  mentioned  that  both  haldhal  and  kalakut  are 
two  names  for  one  thing,  viz.  a  kind  of  black  aconite  inclined 
to  verdigris  colour.  The  white  brahman  is  its  best  kind  and 
resembles  sweet- flag  (al-wagg  ) ,  it  is  used  in  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  Then  follows  the  colour  which  is  not  white,  and  the 
malignancy  (of  the  drug)  increases,  until  shudar  the  black  and 
broken,  which  is  the  strongest.  The  fatter,  less  sectioned  and 
rugged  the  drug  is,  the  stronger  its  action.  The  worst  time 
to  drink  it  (the  drug)  is  from  sunrise  to  mid-day.  As  to 
al-halhal  it  resembles  Arabian  costus  (al-qust  ^~-^)  which  resem¬ 
blance  makes  people  forbear  to  taste  the  latter. 

There  is  another  kind  of  it  called  sharank  ^ or  the 
galingale-like  ( as-sudi  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  it.  It 

grows  on  the  mountain  called  KaMdhdr  (x)  and  which  is  on 

the  frontiers  of  Kashmir,  neighbouring  Waihind  (2).  The 
druggists  say  that  there  exists  some  of  it  (aconite)  in  haldwush 
(3).  in  costus  and  likewise  in  kinva°JJ  (4).  It  is  procured  by 
making  use  of  water  ;  then  the  aconite  is  precipitated  and  the 
kiriva  floats  on  the  surface.” 

(The  last  part  of  this  paragraph  is  from  Bibuni’s  own 
informations).  He  gives,  moreover,  an  interesting  passage  upon 
the  “  poison  healers,**  a  kind  of  medical  specialists  of  Old  India, 
and  a  narrative  about  a  case,  of  which  he  had  direct  knowledge 
concerning  an  aconite-treatment  (5)  : 

“  A  prominent  man  of  Gardez((6)  told  me  that  his  father  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  haemorhoids  and  that  his  conditions  went 
from  bad  to  worse.  All  the  physicians  of  the  country  gathered 


(1)  Now  called  the  Hindukush  Mountains. 

(2)  The  ancient  capital  of  the  Province  of  Qandahar,  now  South  Afghanistan. 

(3)  A  drug  unknown  in  Arabic  and  Persian  works  ;  perhaps  a  transliteration  of  San¬ 
scrit  hilamochika  ( Enhydra  Ileloncha  D.C.)  ?  See  Butt,  loc.  cit.  p.  185. 

(4)  We  were  not  able  to  identify  this  Indian  drug-name. 

(5)  In  the  foreword  to  his  “  Drug-book  ;  ”  recently  published  in  Arabic  and  German 
bv  M.  Meyerhof,  Dis  Vorwort  zur  Drogenlcunde  des  Biruni  (Quellen  und  Studien 
Z.  Gesch.  d.  Med.  u.  Nafcurwiss  III,  3),  Berlin,  1932,  p.  192  foil. 

(6)  jojb  a  town  now  in  the  south  of  Afghanistan. 
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together  in  order  to  treat  him,  but  without  any  avail.  However, 
there  came  an  Indian  who  pretended  to  have  the  power  and 
knowledge  of  curing  him.  The  patient  asked  him  what  kind 
of  reward  he  expected  for  the  cure.  The  other  replied  :  I  have 
not  come  with  a  motive  of  profit  like  those  ignorant  people  who 
are  deceiving  you,  but  I  have  come  to  give  you  advice.  If  my 
treatment  is  successful,  the  question  of  reward  by  a  gift  is  open 
between  you  and  me.  The  patient  asked  him  :  “  Which  treatment 
do  you  intend  to  apply,  cutting  or  cauterising  ?  He  replied  :  I 
shall  not  lift  up  a  shirt  oh  you  nor  untie  a  lace  or  a  trouser  ; 
I  shall  only  ask  you  to  uncover  the  sacral  region,  the  back  and 
hips.  Then  he  made  scarifications  on  his  back  and  above  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  and  caused  bis  blood  to  flow  by  frictiofi 
with  aconite  ( bish ),  whispering  formulas  of  exorcism  — for  they 
(the  Indians)  cannot  do  without  them  !  He  then  fed  him  on  < 
small  quantity  of  Indian  aconite  (bish)  and  covered  him  up  again, 
and  gave  him  rest.  When  the  wounds  were  nearly  cicatrised,  he 
removed  the  scab,  did  the  same  thing  he  did  at  first,  and 
repeated  the  procedure  several  times.  The  haemorrhoids  were 
cured  ;  they  disappeared  completely  and  did  not  relapse  until 
the  end  of  the  patient's  life,  which  was  very  long.  The  patient 
honoured  him  (the  Indian)  and  granted  him  a  gift,  and  then 
dismissed  him.” 

This  story,  not  very  convincing  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  proves  beyond  doubt  the  widespread  use  of  the  poisonous 
and  non-poisonous  kinds  of  aconite  in  the  East. 

Another  category  of  Arabic  literature  which  contains  abun¬ 
dant  information  on  aconite  are  the  numerous  “books  of  poisons5’ 
composed  by  Oriental  medical  practitioners  (1).  One  of  the  most 
comprehensive  is  that  ascribed  to  Gabir  ibn  Hayyan^::^  Av'W, 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  VMth  cent,  a.d.,  famous,  in  the 
History  of  Science  as  the  Father  of  Arabic  Alchemy,  and  called 


(1)  M.  Stbinsohneider  ( Die  toxicologischen  Schrijten  der  Araber  bis  Ende  des  XII , 
Jahrhunderts,  in  Virchows  Archiv,  vol.  LII,  Berlin,  1871,  pp.  341-503)  made  a  record  of 
38  such  books  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  complete. 


Geber  by  the  Medieval  Latin  translators.  ( 'arefnl  textual  criti¬ 
cism,  however,  proved  that  Gabir’s  (mostly  unpublished)  works 
were  spurious.  They  were  the  work  of  some  alchemist  of 
the  Xth  cent.  a.d.  who  wrote  in  secret  for  the  benefit 
of  the  strictly  banned  Ishmaelitic  (Shihte)  propaganda  (T), 
Gabir’s  main  work  On  Poisons  is  a  bulky  treatise,  of  which  a 
MS.  exists  in  the  Taimuriyya  library  in  Cairo  (2).  There  is  no 
special  chapter  in  it  on  bish  (Indian  aconite),  but  it  mentions 
it  in  several  places  and  we  give  here  some  extracts. 

In  the  second  chapter  ( fasl  )  of  his  book,  Pseudo-Gabir 

speaks  about  the  sub-divisions  of  remedies  and  poisons.  Concern¬ 
ing  Indian  aconite  (bish)  he  says  : 

“  We  say,  e.g.  that  the  grey  aconite  is  more  powerful  in  its 
action  and  has  a  more  complete  penetration  in  the  tissues  than 
the  yellow  and  black.  The  grey  is  a  kind  or  a  species  of  aco¬ 
nite  ;  that  is  to  say  that  we  make  “  aconite  ”  a  generic  name  and 
say  of  it  :  The  grey  of  Khurasan,  the  yellow  Indian  and  the 
black  of  Kalah(3)  belong  to  it/  These  are  really  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  aconite  bearing  its  name/5 

Later  on  he  continues  : 

“  Scientists  pretend  that  aconite  is  a  kind  of  costus  and  that 
it  is  one  of  its  species.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
habitats  of  this  drug  and  its  real  nature  ;  we  referred  to  all 
these  questions  in  the  book  specially  devoted  to  plants  (4),  their 
kinds,  their  other  particularities,  their  utility  and  nocivity, 
their  dosage  and  the  degrees  of  their  qualities,  etc . ” 

“  I  say  that  the  dark  and  galingal-like  kind  or  species  of 
aconite,  which  is  rough  to  the  touch,  variegated  in  colour  and 


(1)  See  J.  Rusk  a  and  Paul  Kraus,  Der  Zusammenbruch  der  Gabirlegende,  Berlin, 
1930. 

(2)  This  precious  library  is  now  housed  in  the  great  Egyptian  Library,  as  a  gift  of 
the  sons  of  the  late  lamented  Taimur  Pasha  to  the  Nation.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
librarian  we  were  authorised  to  copy  some  passages  concerning  aconite  from  this  MS  which 

bears  the  title  J j  U»  j  U-  ^ y  U j  ^ (“  Book  of  Poisons  and 
the  Prevention  of  their  Harm.”  by  Abu  Musa  Gabir  b.  Hayyan  the  Mystic  ”). 

(3)  This  is  the  old  name  of  a  district  in  Malacca  (Further  India). 

(4)  There  is  no  such  book  preserved  among  the  many  MSS.  of  Pseudo-Gabir’s  scientific 
extant  collection. 
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knotty  is  the  most  malignant  and  deadliest  kind  of  aconite,  the 
quickest  and  most  sudden  in  action  ;  a  little  of  it  has  a  great 
effect  and  causes  a  profound  result.  It  is  the  most  fatal  and 

destructive  of  all  the  poisons .  Its  action  appears  in  from 

half  to  one  hour  ;  for  after  this  period,  the  person  (who  took 
aconite)  is  to  be  considered  as  virtually  dead.  Indeed,  as  soon 
as  convulsions  appear  in  the  person  who  drinks  it,  there  is  no 
hope  for  him  except  when  Allah  wills  otherwise.” 

At  the  end  of  the  “  Discourse  on  the  Animal  Poisons  Act¬ 
ing  on  the  Body  ”  Pseudo -Glabir  speaks  again  of  the  aconite  : 

“  A  person  who  takes  a  small  quantity  of  it  feels  at  first 
sudden  vertigo  with  dimness  of  sight.  This  is  followed  by 
continuous  and  repeated  convulsions  ending  in  unconsciousness 
(ghusha  collapse  ( dhubul  ^y})  and  then  death.  If  the 

dose  is  big,  the  signs  begin  with  convulsions,  swelling  of  the 
tongue,  and  protrusion  of  the  eyes  as  if  they  were  dislocated 
from  the  orbit.  This  is  followed  by  unconsciousness,  and 
recurrent  convulsions  until  death.” 

In  the  chapter  “  On  Vegetable  Poisons  ”  the  author  speaks 
about  the  treatment  of  aconite-poisoning.  This  chapter,  however, 
is  too  long  for  its  translation  to  be  included  within  the  limits 
of  this  commentary.  Anyhow,  Pseudo-Gabir’s  description  of  the 
symptoms  is  the  best  we  could  find  in  all  the  Arabic  literature. 

There  is  another  manual  of  toxicology,  the  earliest  of  alb 
which  is  a  “  Book  on  Poisons  ”  by  the  Indian  statesman  Ghana - 
kya  (1).  It  was  translated  into  Persian  under  the  reign  of  the 
Caliph  Barux  ar-Bashid  and  into  Arabic  by  order  of  his  son 
the  Caliph  al-Ma’mux  (d.  833  a.d.).  A  hand-copy  of  this 
translation  exists  in  the  Egyptian  Library  in  Cairo  (2).  We  ex¬ 
amined  it,  but  unfortunately  were  disappointed  to  find  nothing 
in  it  about  aconite  except  the  mention  of  “  Brahmanic  aconite  ” 


(x)  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  ab.  IVth  cent,  b.c.  and  is  said  to  have  been  minister 
to  King  Chandragupta. 

(2)  MS.  60  Tibb  :  *\  •  :  jl  j)\j  ^  V  An  edition  with  translation 

was  published  by  Miss  B.  Strauss  :  Dar  Giftbuch  des  Shdnay.  Berlin  1934. 
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{bish  barhami  L5^.  J*^.)  and  of  “  aconite  of  liorns  ”  {bish  al-qurun 

djjiWjj,). 

Synonyms  :  Ar.,  Pers.  and  Turk.  :  bish ,  khdniq  an-nimr 
jjlU-  •  Moreover  Pers.  :  tawdra  (Vullers,  Issa),  haldhal 

(Abu  Mansur)  ;  Turk. :  qaplan  bughan  ^y  (“  choking 
the  leopard  ”),  qaplan  otu  (“  leopard’s  plant  ”  Handjeri)5 

qurd  boghan  (“  choking  the  wolf,”  Samy)  ;  Eng.  :  bish 

poison,  Indian  aconite  ;  Fr.  :  aconite  feroce  ;  Germ.  :  grimmiger 
Eisenhut,  indischer  Strumhut. 

182.  Buss  ad  ^  ,  Coral. 

(Lecl.  No.  282). 

It  is  al-murgdn  (the  coral). 

Diosc.  V  (121)  :  zopaAA'.ov  (korallion)  (x)  ;  it  is  also  called 
^OoSevSpov  (i lithodendron )  or  “  the  stony  tree.”  It  is  said  that  it 
is  a  marine  plant  which  grows  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and 
that  when  it  comes  out  of  the  sea  and  is  in  touch  with  the 
air,  it  is  hardened  and  becomes  rigid.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
mountain  called  ria^uvov  (Pdkhynon)  (2)  which  is  near  to  the  town 
of  Syracuse.  The  best  kind  is  the  red  one  which  resembles  the 
substance  called  Supixov  (, Syrikon )  ;  it  is  said  that  it  resembles 
the  colour  of  red  lead  ( isring  minium)  or  the  saturated 

colour  of  the  substance  called  <r<xvSu;  ( sandy x )  (3),  i.e.  cinnabar 
(zungufr  ).  It  is  the  kind  which  is  easily  crushed  in  all  its 
parts,  homogeneous  and  having  a  smell  like  that  of  sea-weed 
( tuhlab  bahri  )  and  has  many  branches  like  the 

cassia-tree  ( salikha  Cinnamomum  Cassia  BL).  However, 

that  which  is  stony  and  soft  is  bad.  Its  faculty  is  astringent, 
moderately  refrigerating  and  detersive.  It  is  very  useful  for 
haemoptysis. 


(x)  Or  KOupdXiov  ( kuralion ). 

(2)  The  most  southern  promontory  of  Sicily. 

(3)  Probably  red  ochre. 


There  is  another  kind  (r)  which  is  black  and  tree-like,  possess¬ 
ing  more  branches  than  the  first  and  with  a  smell  stronger 
than  it.  Its  faculty  is  the  same,  caustic,  dries  the  tears  and 
rejoices  the  heart.  It  is  useful  against  deafness  when  dropped 
into  the  ears  mixed  with  balsam- oil  (2). 

COMMENTARY 

The  first  kind  is  the  red  coral  (Corallium  rubrum  Lam . 
or  Isis  nobiiis  Pall.),  the  second  one  of  the  numerous  black 
corals  (. Antijpathes  subpinnata,  A.  Larix,  etc.)  both  indigenous  to 
the  Mediterranean.  The  name  bus  sad  is  not  Arabic,  but 

Persian.  Red  corals  are  still  sold  in  the  Cairo  bazaars  (Ducros, 
p.  124)  under  the  name  of  morgdn  oU-t /•*  0r  (falsely)  dam 
al-akhawain  (°  as  remedies,  particularly  for  dry  collyria 

against  corneal  specks  and  opacities  in  the  eyes.  Pliny  thought 
the  coral  to  be  a  plant,  Dioscurides  and  others  a  stone  (3). 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  *opalMov  ( Jcorallion ,  Galen),  xoupiXtov 
(kouralion),  liOoSev^p-ov  (lithodendron,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  curalium 
(Pliny  XXXII) ;  Ar. :  bussad  murgana  ^  Jiagar  shagari 

j*?9-;  Pers. :  bussad,  busad ,  bisad  **^d,  bistdm  f  (Vullers 
I,  239),  khuruhak  (Vullers,  Hangjeri  I,  534),  marjdn 

(Schlimmer),  basar  xd  (dead  coral,  Naficy  I,  404)  ; 
Turk.:  marjdn  </"* ;  Eng.:  red  and  black  coral ;  Fr. :  corail 
rouge,  noir  ;  Germ.  :  schwarze,  rote  Koralle. 

183.  Bawraq  Soda,  Natron  ( Sodium  Carbonate ). 

(Lecl.  No.  381). 


(x)  This  is  Dioscurides’  following  article  (Y,  122)  on  the  black  coral  dvriTraGeg 
( antipathes ). 

(2)  The  last  phrase  is  not  found  in  Diosc. ’s  text ;  probably  an  interpolation  by  an 
Arab  physician. 

(3)  In  1677  it  was  still  one  of  the  questions  in  the  docto rat-examinations  for  apo¬ 
thecaries  “  whether  the  coral  was  a  plant  ”  (Dorveaux,  Une  these  de  pharmacie ,  Paris,  1901). 
and  it  was  not  earlier  than  1711  that  the  animal  nature  of  the  coral  was  definitely  proved, 
(by  Count  Marsigli)  ! 


Ibn  Is-haq  (x)  :  There  are  many  kinds  of  bawraq  ;  one  of 
them  is  the  Armenian  which  is  imported  from  Armenia,  and  the 
so-called  natron  which  is  brought  from  the  Oases  (2).  The  latter 
is  of  two  species,  a  red  and  a  white  one,  and  it  resembles 
rocksalt  ( milh  ma'dani  ;  its  flavour  is  intermediate 

between  acidity  and  salinity. 

Ibn  Wafid  (3)  :  The  bawraq  has  many  kinds  and  its  native 
places  are  numerous.  There  is  a  kind  which  is  liquid  and 
afterwards  petrifies,  and  another  kind  which  is  calcareous  from 
the  beginning.  Some  of  it  is  red,  some  white,  grey  or  multi¬ 
coloured.  Natron,  though  belonging  to  the  class  of  bawraq , 
has  different  active  properties  from  bawraq. 

Ar-Razi  :  Its  kinds  are  many  ;  among  them  "  the  goldsmith’s 
natron  ”  (baivraq  as-sagha  3 jj>)  which  is  the  white  and 

earthy,  and  “  the  frothy  ”  (az-zabadi  which  is  the  best  of 

them  and  whose  colour  is  earthy-grey.  Another  kind  is  “  the 
natron  of  willow  ”  ( bawraq  al-gharab  which  is  found 

in  the  willow  tree. 

Diosc.  V  (113)  :  NtTpov  (nitron).  The  choicest  is  the  light 
and  rose-coloured  or  that  white  and  porous  like  a  sponge.  That 
which  is  called  aopovcTpov  (anphronitron)  (4) — meaning  “cream  of  nat- 
rou  ” —  is,  so  it  is  said,  the  Armenian.  Its  choicest  kind  is  the 
laminated  which  is  easily  crushed,  purple-coloured,  resembling 
froth  and  of  pungent  taste,  like  that  which  is  brought  from  the 
town  of  Philadelphia  (5).  The  second  in  quality  is  the  Egyptian  ; 
it  also  exists  in  the  district  of  Magnesia  in  the  land  of  Caria  (6). 

Galen  IX  (XII,  212)  :  The  difference  between  the  white 
African  nitre  which  is  known  as  “  the  frothy”  and  the  froth  of 


(x)  IB.  reads  Is-haq  b.  'Imran  which  is  probably  more  correct. 

(2)  The  Western  Oases  of  Egypt,  especially  that  called  Wddin-Natrun 

(3)  See  Introduction  No.  40  (p.  23). 

(4)  Or  dcppoO  vtxpov  or  better  dcppo<;  vdrpou. 

(5)  In  Lydia  (Asia  Minor). 

(6)  Asia  Minor. 
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nitre  (ajphronitron)  is  that  the  latter  is  dry  and  looks  like  white 
wheat-flour  and  is  not  like  the  powdered  stone,  which  is  brought 
from  Assos  (1),  and  which  is  ash-coloured.  The  frothy  nitre  is 
not  sifted  like  flour  ( fol .  24  v.),  but  is  solid  and  compact.  It 
is  this  kind  which  people  use  every  day  to  wash  their  bodies 
with  in  the  bath.  Its  property  is  not  only  to  cleanse  dirt,  but 
also  to  dissolve  purulent  humours  causing  itch.  If  it  did  not 
cause  nausea  and  provoke  vomiting,  it  would  be  most  successful 
in  liquifying  viscous  (bad)  humours  (chymes),  and  would  cure 
one  from  the  absorption  of  poisonous  mushrooms  (futr 
toad-stool)  (2). 

Another  Author  (3)  :  The  nitre  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  and 
prepared.  The  natural  is  the  mineral  one.  The  latter  is  also  of 
two  kinds,  Armenian  and  Egyptian.  The  Armenian  is  the  better  ; 
but  we  never  see  it  here  (4).  The  Egyptian  is  of  two  kinds  :  one 
is  called  natron  and  is  a  stony  salt  of  reddish  colour  and  saline 
flavour  with  some  bitterness  which  proves  its  burning  quality  ; 
the  other  is  called  “  bread  nitre  55  (hawraq  al-hhubz  <ijj*) 
because  the  bakers  of  Cairo  dissolve  it  in  water  and  paint 
the  bread  externally  with  it  before  baking  it  in  order  to  make 
it  shiny.  Of  a  lower  quality  is  the  prepared  nitre  which  is 
called  by  us  (5)  natron.  It  is  a  calcarious  salt  in  shining  pieces 
from  which  glass  is  made  with  lead  solution  ( rutubat  ar-rasds 

and  alkali  (6).  Glass-makers  mix  them  together 
and  put  them  in  the  fire.  It  is  also  called  [at-tinkarJ^^  ](7). 

COMMENTARY 

Bawraq — natron  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  —  does  not 

(x)  In  the  text  of  T.  and  G.  Afsus,  copyist’s  error.  Assos  was  a  town  in  the 
Troad  (North-West  of  Asia  Minor).  See  below  chapter  187. 

(2)  The  last  phrase  is  missing  from  Galen’s  work  ;  perhaps  an  interpolation  by  an 
Arab  scholar. 

(3)  This  is,  according  to  Ilk,  again  the  above-mentioned  Ibn  Wafid. 

(4)  In  Spain. 

(5)  In  Spain. 

(8)  Arabic  dl-qaly  .piH  ;  this  is  the  ash  of  the  burnt  plant  ushndn  OLM  (Salsola 
Kali  L.),  containing  potassium  carbonate  ;  vide  supra  chapter  76  (p.  173  foil). 

(7)  This  word  is  missing  from  both  texts,  T.  and  G.  and  has  been  supplied  by  us. 
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respond  to  our  “  nitre,”  but  is  a  mixture  of  soda  (Na20),  sodium 
carbonates,  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  chloride  and  other  sodium 
salts  which  are  naturally  found  in  many  desert  regions  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt.  In  the  Lybian  desert,  to  the  west  of  Cairo, 
are  the  saltdakes  of  “the  Natron  Valley”  ( Wadi  ’ n-Ncitrun 

which  yield  salt  and  soda  and  are  still  exploited  by  an 
industrial  company.  The  aphronitron  was  probably  an  unclean 
mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  with  salt  or  a 
nitrate  of  calcium,  Ca(N03)2.  The  terms  borax  and  natron  are 
derived  from  the  Arabic  names  ;  bawraq  is  the  Arabicised  form 
of  Persian  bawra  d  JJ ,  natrun^Xr**  the Arabicised  Greek  nitron. 
The  bawraq  al-gharab  2CJ!  (Razi)  or  bawraq-i-bida 

“nitre  of  the  willow”  (Abu  Mansur,  p.  237) 
was  perhaps  salicin,  a  bitter  salt  which  is  contained  in  the  bark 
of  the  tree. 

The  exploitation  of  natron  in  Egypt  dates  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  was  mostly  brought  from  the  Natron  Valley,  the 


ancient 


n 


HiT 


o  o  o 


and  ctouje  of  the  Copts. 


Natron  was  used  by  the  Ancient  Egyptians  for  many  pur¬ 
poses,  most  important  of  which  was  dehydration  of  bodies  for 
the  purpose  of  mummification  and  the  purification  of  the 
mouth  (1).  The  Natron  Valley  has  become  celebrated  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Monasteries  in  it,  round  about  the  early  part 
of  the  Illrd  cent.  a.d. 

In  Medicine  it  figures  in  almost  every  Egyptian  medical 
papyrus  — whether  ancient  or  Coptic. 

Besides  the  use  of  bawraq  for  washing,  soda  and  glass¬ 
making  it  was  very  much  in  use  for  medical  purposes, 
especially  in  ophthalmology  (for  taking  away  corneal  opacities)* 

Copt.  :  gocH, 


O  HOT 


Synonyms  :  Ancient  Egypt.  :  | 

G-r.  :  v'Tpov  (2)  ( nitron .  Diosc.),  a?poviTpov  ( aphronitron , 


o 

o 

o 


(x)  For  more  ample  information  see  the  learned  publications  of  A.  Lucas,  The 
occurrence  of  Natron  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  the  Use  of  Natron  in  Mummification . 
Journ.  of  Egyptian  Archaeology,  XVIII  (1932)  pp.  62-56  and  125-136. 


(2)  The  word  nitre  comes  from  Egyptian 


5 


O 

O 

o 
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Diosc.,  Galen).  a^ppoXcrpov  ( aphrolitron  Galen);  Lat. :  nitrum, 
spuma  nitri  (Pliny);  Ar.  :  bawraq  natrun  zabad 

al-bawraq  bawraq  zabadt  tijjl,  tinkdr  ; 

Pers.  :  bawra  °Jy.  (Vullers  I,  275),  shakar  safid  (“  white 

sugar,”  Vullers  ibid.)  ;  Turk.  :  natrun  sode  , 

latrun^jJ2^  (Handjeri  II,  567);  Eng. :  unclean  natron,  sodium 
carbonate  ;  Er.  :  natron,  carbonate  cle  soude ;  Germ.  :  Natron, 
Sodiumkarbonat . 

184.  Bisaq  al-Qamar  3^  “Moon-Stone”^),  Cal¬ 
cium  Sulphate. 

(Lecl.  Nos.  301  and  602). 

It  is  also  called  “  froth  of  the  moon  ”  (raghwat  al-qamar 
^il!  ojpj)  and  “  cream  of  the  moon  ”  (zabad  al-qamar  *^0)- 

Diosc.  V  (141)  :  A(6o<;  crsU/]vrry]<;  ( lithos  selenites)  or  moon¬ 
stone  ( hagar  al-qamar  j^Vj^r).  It  is  also  called  a<pp ocrsX7}vov 
(aphroselenon)  or  u  froth  of  the  moon”  (raghwat  al-qamar).  It 
is  so  called  because  it  is  found  by  night  under  a  waxing  moon. 
The  choicest  is  the  white,  laminated  and  light  one  which  is 
common  in  Arabia,  It  is  rubbed,  and  the  dust  that  falls  oh 
is  given  as  a  drink  to  sufferers  from  epileptic  fits.  Women 
wear  it  instead  of  an  amulet.  If  suspended  on  a  tree  it  causes 
it  to  yield  fruits. 

Galen  IX  (XII,  208)  :  People  believe  in  its  utility  against 
epileptic  fits  ;  but  we  have  not  examined  this  and  have  no 
information  to  give  about  it. 

COMMENTARY 

The  “  moon-stone  ”  or  selenite  of  the  Ancients  is  very 
probably  the  foliated,  transparent,  unclean  calcium  sulphate 
(crystalline  gypsum,  isinglass-stone),  which  is  extremely  frequent 
in  Arabia  and  the  Egyptian  and  North  African  deserts  (2)  and  is 


(x)  Literally  “spittle  of  the  moon  the  word  bisaq  <jLa>  is  vocalised  in  T.  busdq ». 
(2)  See  below  chapter  225  ( gibsin V 
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disintegrated  by  the  action  of  sun  and  air.  The  stone  was 
consecrated  to  Isis  and  Artemis  Selene,  the  moon-goddess  and  the 
goddess  of  chaste  love.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  used  to  adorn 
\he  statues  of  St.  Mary  (whence  the  German  and  French  names  ; 
aide  infra).  The  aphroselinos  (‘‘  moon  froth  )  is  the  same 
mineral  in  efflorescence  ;  it  has  then  really  some  likeness  to  foamc 

It  is  mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  Egyptian  Demotic 
Magical  Papyrus  under  its  Greek  names. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  ai'Oos  ( selenites  Mhos,  Diosc.),, 

oUposfA’vov  (aphroselinon,  Diosc.),  olooqgDo.voc  (aphroselinos, Galen)  ; 
Lat.  :  selenitis  (Pliny  XXXVII)  ;  Ar.  :  bisaq  al-qamar  j- ^ 
zabad  al-qamar  J ,  raghwat  al-qamarj hagar  al-qamar 

(IB.),  baivraq  al-qamar  dbj!  (al-Qazwini)  ;  Pers.  : 
sang-i-qamar  (Handjeri  111,500),  mahwar  Jjf4  (Vul- 

lers,  Handjeri  ibid.,  Stein gass)  ;  Turk.  :  ay  kdpuyii 
(Handjeri  ibid),  dlchi  (i.e.  gypsum,  Avni,  p.  550,  Samy)  ; 
Eng.  :  moonstone,  lunar  stone,  selenit,  isinglass-stone  ;  Fr.  • 
selenite,  pierre  lunaire,  miroir  de  She.  Marie  ;  Germ.  :  Mondstein, 
Selenitstein,  Marienglas,  Fraueneis  (Gypsspat). 

185.  Badzahr  Bezoar-Stone. 

(Lecl.  Xo.  230). 

Its  meaning  in  Persian  is  “  antidote  against  poison." 

Book  of  Stones  (1)  :  It  is  useful  against  “  hot  ”  and  “  cold 
poisons,  drunk  or  suspended  (round  the  neck).  Its  native  places 
are  in  China,  India  and  the  East.  There  are  many  stones 
resembling  it  without  having  the  same  specific  property,  such 
as  the  quburi  (2)  and  the  marble  (alabaster)  (marmar  t/A/'), 

the  latter  of  which  cannot  rival  it,  but  is  often  substituted  fo’ 
it.  It  is  a  valuable  stone,  soft  to  the  touch,  but  not 
exceedingly  so,  fine  in  action  and  extremely  useful  against 

(1)  This  chapter  is  abstracted,  but  not  literally,  from  “  The  Book  of  Stones  ”  (Lapidary) 
falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  It  is  of  Medieval  origin,  as  proved  by  J.  Ruska  ( Das  Stein- 
buch  des  Arislolzles,  Heidelberg,  1912). 

(2)  I.e.  “the  stone  of  the  tombs;”  perhaps  an  old  mistake  for  qubrusi  i.e. 

Cyprian-stone  ? 
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animal  and  vegetable  poisons  and  the  bite  and  sting  of  (poisonous) 
insects.  If  taken,  powdered  and  sieved,  in  a  dose  of  12  grains  it 
saves  from  death  ;  even  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  poisoned 
person  and  chewed  it  is  successful. 

Ibn  Gulgul  :  It  is  a  yellowish  stone  marked  with  white  lines. 
Ibn  as-Saqali  (1)  informed  me  that  he  saw  it  in  the  mountains 
of  Cordova.  In  the  East  it  is  renowned  amongst  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  kings. 

Ar-RAzi  (2)  :  It  is  a  yellow,  soft  and  tasteless  stone,  from 
which  I  have  seen  marvellous  action  against  the  poisonous  effect 
of  Indian  bish ,  (aconite)  (3).  The  stone  which  I  saw  was  yellowish 
white,  like  the  colour  of  white  wine  with  scales  like  alum. 

'Utarxd  Ibn  Muhammad  •*£  0;  (4)  :  The  bezoar-stone. 

if  placed  opposite  the  sun,  transudes  a  certain  fluid.  If  this  tran¬ 
sudation  is  sucked  it  is  useful  against  high  fever  and  ophthalmia- 

Another  Author  (5)  It  has  various  colours  :  grey,  yellow  or 
impregnated  with  a  little  greenness  or  whiteness  and  dotted- 
The  best  kind  is  the  pure  yellow,  and  next  to  it  is  the  grey* 

COMMENTARY 

The  literature,  both  Oriental  and  European,  on  the  bezoar- 
stone  is  so  large  that  it  is  not  possible  to  mention  it  in  detail 
within  the  limits  of  our  commentary  (6). 

•  i 

The  name  is  Persian:  jpad-zahr  ,  "protecting  (from) 
poison  .”  or,  according  to  some  scholars,  'pdw-zalir  j*J)\  “  cleansing 


(x)  An  unknown  scholar  “the  son  of  the  Sicilian”,  probably  migrated  to  Spain  from 
Sicily. 

(2)  In  his  book  entitled  “The  Royal  Medicine  ”  ( At-Tibb  al-Muluki  Ajldi— LJ1  i—dtT. 

(3)  See  chapter  181. 

(4)  He  was  a  scholar  (astronomer)  of  the  IXth  cent.  a.d.  and  author  of  the  oldest 
existing  book  on  precious  stones  ;  (see  Brockelmann  I,  243).  A  MS.  is  in  Paris.  (2775,  3) 
another  in  Istanbiil  (Aya  Sofia,  3010). 

(5)  This  passage  is  again  extracted  from  the  Pseuclo-Aristotelic  “Book  on  Stones.” 
See  Ruska’s  aforementioned  edition,  pp.  105  and  148. 

(6)  We  refer  to  J.  Ruska’s  learned  article  Bezodr  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  vol.  I. 
p/710. 
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(removing)  poison,”  from  which  word  the  Arabic  and  European 
names  are  derived.  This  remedy  of  superstition  was  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  ;  it  is,  like  its  name,  of  Persian  origin.  The  real 
Oriental  bezoar-stone  is  not  a  mineral,  but  a  gall-stone  obtained 
from  the  Persian  Bezoar-goat  ( Capra  aegagrus  Gm .),  according 
to  Woehler’s  researches  (1). 

The  miraculous  effects  of  bezoar  were  described  or  men¬ 
tioned  in  hundreds  of  Arabic  and  Persian  pharmacological,  toxi¬ 
cological  and  mineralogical  treatises.  The  most  detailed  account 
on  bezoar  is  found  in  the  Book  on  Precious  Stones  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  physician  at-Tifashi  (d.  1253  a.d.)  (2).  He  knew  that  the 
bezoar-stone  was  of  an  animal  origin,  but  believed  that  the  goat 
in  which  it  was  formed  must  have  lived  chiefly  on  poisonous 
snakes.  In  this  manner  he  explained  the  antidote  action  of  the 
drug.  The  idea  was  that  poisoning  causes  coagulation  of  the 
blood  ;  that  the  bezoar  stops  this  process  and  eliminates  poison 
and  bad  chymes  from  the  body  by  vigorous  perspiration. 

The  Egyptian  physician  Ibn  al-Akfani  (d.  1348  a.d.) 
composed  a  book  on  precious  stones  (3)  in  which  he  gave  details 
on  the  bezoar-stone  more  than  any  other  scholar  :  “  Bezoar 
originates  in  the  gall-bladders  of  some  mountain-goats  in  the 
land  of  Shankara  in  the  mountains  of  Shiraz  (South  Persia).... 
It  is  usually  acorn-shaped ;  its  colour  is  green  or  grey. 
In  old  animals  it  is  made  up  of  superimposed  layers,  and  its 
weight,  though  its  material  is  light,  reaches  10  mithqdls .” 

Biruni  in  his  Drug-book  speaks  of  five  different  colours  of 
the  bezoar-stone. 

The  bezoar-stone  is  also  mentioned  in  many  Arabic  cosmo¬ 
graphies  (al-Qazwini.  ad-Dimishqi),  geographical  works  and 


g)  H.  Fueiiner,  Bezoar-steine,  in  Janus  1901. 


(2)  cAM  -t?- 1  ^  I  j]  \  i — j  j  V 1 


j*  A 


<j  jUy  )iy 


A  beautiful  MS.  of  it  exists  in  the  Taimuriyya  Library  (which  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Library)  in  Cairo.  A  Rainert  Biscia’s  edition  of  1818  (reprint  1906)  is  in¬ 
adequate  ;  an  edition  suiting  modern  requirements  is  badly  needed. 


(3)  1  <j3)  ^  1  -Xp L*^  if.  if^  ■'  j~ 


^Pif.-^if^  d  G*-  \  d  s  -a!  ^  * _ j  1$ 

published  by  Father  Louis  Sheikho  in  al-Mashriq  5^2.1  ,  XI  (Beyrouth,  1908),  p.  751. 
foil.  A  German  translation  is  found  in  Wiedemann  XXX  (.1912),  p.  211  foil. 
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treatises  on  commerce  (al-Akfani).  Ad-Damiki  in  his  Zoological 
Treatise  has  a  long  article  (1)  on  the  bezoar-goat  which  he  calls 
iyyal  JU. 

The  later  European  authors  distinguished  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  bezoar,  the  latter  being  imported  from  Peru. 
They  all  complained  about  frequent  adulteration,  as  the  real 
Oriental  drug  was  rare  (2). 


.1  .  i  •  .1 

Synonyms:  Ar.  :  hddzahr  1 ,  fddzahr  ^  3 ,  bdzakr 

banzaMr  (popular  name,  Modern  Egypt),  hagar  at-tais 

(“goat  stone  ’’Schimmer),  masus  uO—'1 1  (Handjeri  I,  249)  ; 
Pers.  :  same  names,  and  jpddzahr  ,A)A,,  jjdzbd  (Vullers), 

fdnzahr  (Steingass),  fddzahr -i-haiyavodm  (Abu 

Mansur);  Turk.:  fadzekr  jodnzehir  (Avni  76); 

Eng.  :  bezoar-stone  ;  Fr.  :  bezoard  ;  Germ.  :  Bezoarstein. 

186.  Bizadi  sA /  (3),  Garnet. 


(Lecl.  missing) 

It  is  also  al-bigddi 

Book  of  Stones  (4)  :  The  ore  exists  in  the  East ;  when  it  is 
first  found  it  is  dark  and  does  not  shine.  If  it  is  out  by  the 
■jeweller  its  beauty  is  exposed  and  it  shines  brilliantly.  If  worn 
mounted  on  a  ring  (  fol.  25  r)  in  the  weight  of  twenty-five  grains, 
it  eliminates  evil  dreams.  Fixation  of  sun’s  rays  with  the  eyes 
diminishes  the  sight,  so  does  long  fixation  of  this  stone.  The 
choicest  kind  is  that  which  is  very  red  and  very  brilliant.  If 
rubbed  against  the  hair  of  the  head,  it  attracts  from  the  ground 
small  particles  of  dust  and  straw  (magnetic). 


COMMENTARY 

The  garnet  is  a  precious  stone  which  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  introduced  into  the  commerce 


0)  Transl.  of  Jayacar  I,  pp.  222-6. 

(2)  See,  e.g.  Pomet,  A  Complete  History  of  Drugs  (written  in  French  and  done  into 
English),  London,  1712,  pp.  235-8. 

(3)  In  T.  and  G.  biradi^\j. 

fi)  In  Ruska’s  edition,  pp.  102  and  143. 


.-and  tlie  medicine  of  the  Arabs  from  Persia,  as  its  name  is  Persian. 
A  copyist’s  blunder  made  it  in  our  MSS.  biradi'S^ y,  which  word 
has  no  meaning,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  IB.  did 
not  copy  this  chapter  from  Gh.,  but  missed  it  altogether. 

As  to  the  name  bizddi  (x)  it  designates  in  Persian  a  sea-green 
stone,  the  beryl  (SteingAss)  or  some  other  green  kind  of  jacinth 
(ydqvt  Dozy  I,  81). 

The  name  bigddi  ,5r  alone  designates  the  garnet.  It  is 
the  Arabicised  Persian  bijadi  or  bijad  which  means  a 


blood-red  stone;  it  has  another  Arabicised  form  baijddaq 
(Stejngass). 

The  garnet  is  mentioned  in  all  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
lapidaries.  A  remarkably  well-informed  article  is  in  Ibn  al-Akfa- 
ni’s  above-mentioned  book  (2).  ITe  gives  another  name  for 
garnet,  banafsh  (Persian,  meaning  “  violet  ”),  which  may  refer 
to  a  violet  variety,  or,  according  to  Clement-Mullet,  a  kind  of 
jacinth  or  zircon.  He  says  that  the  best  kind  of  garnet  is  found 
in  Ceylon,  while  other  kinds  are  found  in  Badakhshan  (Central 
Asia),  in  Spain  and  in  the  “  Land  of  the  Franks.”  This  refers 
probably  to  Bohemia  where  the  commonest  quarries  in  Europe 
exist.  Akfani  confirms  the  fact  that  rubbed  garnet  attracts  light 
feathers.  Indeed  there  are  many  precious  stones  which  possess 
electric  properties.  It  is  possible  that  this  property  misled 
several  Arab  authors  to  confuse  bigddi  —  garnet  —  with  amber* 

The  superstitious  and  medical  uses  of  garnet  lasted  until 
the  end  of  the  XVIIIth  century.  We  find,  e.g.  in  a  German 
pharmacopoea  of  1748  (3)  the  lapis  granatus  or  rubinus  de  rocca 
recommended  for  dysentery,  haemoptysis,  gonorrhoea,  and  as  an 
“  absorbant  remedy  ”  fortifying  the  heart  and  nerves. 


Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  bizddi  (Gh.,  Idrisi),  bigddi  ya- 

guta  al-bigddi  (Dozy  I,  81),  banafsh  (Akfani)- 


(p  This  same  name  for  garnet  is  given  by  IdrIsi  (I,  75). 

(2)  See  p.  357,  note  4. 

(3)  Georg  Heinrich  Behr,  Materia  Medica.  Strassbnrg,  1748,  p.  2C3. 


(Steingass)  ;  Pers.  :  bijdda  bijadi 

bijad  riwdq  33)  (Schlimmer,  p.  305,  Naficy  I,  904) 

hajar-i-Sailan  (“  Ceylon  stone,”  Naficy),  '  aqiq-i-surkh 

3A'  (“  red  cornelian,55  Naficy),  sang-i-Sulaimdn 
(“  Solomon’s  stone"  oyr,  Naficy),  shabchiragh  (“night- 

lamp/5  Samy,  p.  1155)  ;  Turk.  :  same  names  and  Suleyman  tdshi 

jy-  (i)  (Samy,  p.  1155),  bizadt  (Handjeri  II,  168)  ; 
Eng.  :  garnet ;  Fr.  :  grenat ;  Germ.  :  Granat,  Granatstein. 

187.  Barud  ^J)\  (2),  Assian  Stone ,  (Alurite  ?). 

(Lecl.  No.  72). 

A  black  stone  which  is  called  by  the  Egyptians  “  Chinese 
salt5  5  (3). 

Diosc.  V  (124)  :  A(0o;  (lithos  Assios).  The  choicest 

is  that  which  resembles  the  colour  of  pnmice  (qaisur  which 

is  soft,  light,  easily  crushed,  and  which  has  deep-yellow  veins.  As 
to  the  fine  flour  of  this  stone,  it  is  a  fine  salt  which  collects  on 
it,  and  which  is  partly  white  and  partly  pumice-coloured,  inclined 
to  yellow  ;  it  is  slightly  pungent  to  the  tongue. 

Galen  IX  (XII,  202)  :  This  stone  is  called  Assios  ;  it  is  not 
hard  though  it  resembles,  in  colour  and  consistency,  the  stones 
which  are  formed  in  bath  urns.  There  is  something  developed 
on  it  like  the  dust-deposit  on  the  walls  of  mills.  This  remedy 
is  called  “  fine-flour  of  the  Assian  stone.”  It  is  the  rock  which 
generates  this  fine- flour,  and  its  salinity  probably  indicates  that 
it  is  formed  from  the  dew  rising  from  the  sea  and  falling  on  it, 
and  later  dried  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Diosc.  :  The  faculty  of  this  stone  and  of  its  fine- flour 
is  putrefactive  and  resolvent  to  abscesses  (4)  when  mixed  with 


(1)  “Solomon’s  stone.” 

(2)  In  both  MSS.,  T.  and  G.,  a  serious  copyist’s  error  :  bdrzad  (which  means* 

galban-resin)  instead  of  bdrud 

(3)  Milh  as-Sin  {a  A  -A*  ;  IB.  reads  thalg  as-S'in  A" ,  i.e.  “Chinese  snow.  ” 

-  V  - 

(4)  In  T.  and  G.  girdhdt<Z>  la-  G  (wounds)  instead  of  Ichuragat  OU-ly  (abscesses) 


terebinth-resin  or  pitch.  The  flour  is  more  active  than  the 
stone  and  preferrable  for  healing  inveterate  ulcers,  and  for  gout 
(niqris  Lfj* *).  If  powdered,  instead  of  natron  (natrun  on 

fat  bodies  during  the  bath,  it  emaciates  them. 

Ibn  Rid  wan  :  It  strengthens  the  vision  and  clears  white 
specks  (corneal  leucomata). 


COMMENTARY 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly  what  kind  of  sub¬ 
stance  the  lithos  Assios  (Assian  stone)  of  Diosc.  and  Galen  is. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Assos  in  the  Troad.  It 
may  have  been  alunite,  a  mineral  composed  of  alum  together 
with  normal  hydrate  of  aluminium,  a  soft  mineral  which  is  easily 
disintegrated  by  atmospheric  action. 

The  name  barud  is  Persian  and  designates  all  kinds  of 
powder,  including  saltpetre.  This  name  was  in  use  for  the 
Assian  stone,  according  to  IB.,  in  Spain  and  the  Maghrib.  As  to 
the  name  in  use  in  Medieval  Egypt,  its  two  different  readings 
in  the  text  are  explained  in  the  footnote  3,  p.  382. 


188.  Raid  Eggs. 

(Lecl.  No.  392). 

Galen  (x)  :  That  which  we  know  and  which  is  easily 
procurable  is  the  hen's  egg.  We  are  in  no  need  of  another 
kind  if  we  have  it  (2).  Its  quality  is  a  little  cooler  than  the 
well-tempered  body,  and  desiccative  without  pungency. 

Diosc,  II  (50)  :  The  hard-boiled  egg  is  more  nourishing 
than  the  half-boiled  (3),  and  this  latter  more  than  the  raw. 


(0  This  passage  is  extracted  from  Galen’s  De  Simplicium  M edicamentorum  Temp., 
etc.  Book  XI,  chap.  31  (ed.  Kuehn  XII,  p.  351).  TB.  simply  copied  it  from  Gh.,  a 
new  proof  for  his  absolute  dependence  on  the  latter’s  book. 

(2)  Abridged  by  BH. ;  Galen  continues  :  “  as  they  are  of  the  same  nature.” 

(*)  An-nimbirisht  from  Persian  nimburusht  ' ,  i.e.  “half-boiled” 

or  “  poached  ”  egg. 


Another  Author  :  The  best  kind  next  to  the  hen’s  egg  is 
the  egg  of  francolins(l),  the  partridge  (2)  and  the  small  partridge (8). 
On  the  contrary,  the  eggs  of  the  duck  are  bad  in  their  composi¬ 
tion.  The  worst  of  all  eggs,  however,  are  those  of  geese  and 
ostriches.  All  eggs  are  aphrodisiac,  particularly  those  of  small 
birds.  Eggs  are  very  nourishing,  especially  those  of  the  pigeons 
which  quickly  fortify.  Eggs  of  the  bustard  (hubdrd  make 

a  good  dye  for  the  hair,  and  eggs  of  the  land-tortoise  ( sulhafah 
barriyya  \j,  are  very  useful  for  the  cough  of  small 

children  and  for  epileptic  fits  ;  but  the  eggs  of  the  chameleon 
(hirbd  are  a  deadly  poison. 


COMMENTARY 

Apart  from  the  superstitious  ideas  contained  in  the  fore¬ 
going  article,  it  gives  us  some  hints  that  the  yolk  and  white 
of  eggs  were  in  former  times  important  means  for  composing 
remedies  and  chemical  substances.  Dry  collyria  were,  e.g.  moist¬ 
ened  with  the  white  of  eggs,  and  the  same  material  is  still  in 
use  in  the  Orient  for  popular  remedies  against  ophthalmia. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  coov  Gov  {don)  ;  Lat.  :  ovum  ;  Ar.  :  baid 


Pers.  :  tukhm-i-murgh  yy 
Eng.  :  egg.  ;  Fr.  :  oeuf ;  Germ.  :  Ei ;  Egypt.  :  1 

Swh-t  ;  Copt.  :  cooiroe,  etoovoi. 


a  ;  Turk.  :  yumurta 

O 


189*  Rusaq  (Bisaq)  ,  Saliva. 

(Lecl.  No.  300). 

Galen  X  (XII,  288)  :  The  saliva  of  the  person  replenished 
with  food  is  weaker  than  that  of  the  hungry.  Saliva  is,  in 
general,  incompatible  to  animals  that  kill  mankind  with  their 
stings,  or  bite.  It  kills  the  scorpion. 


(1)  Here  two  names  are  given,  tucirug  and  durrdg  which  are,  according: 

to  Damiri  ( Jayalcar  I,  353,  foil.)  those  of  two  varieties  of  francolin. 

(2)  Arabic  qabg  from  Persian  Jcabk  dK". 

(3)  At  taihug  1  ;  see  Damiri  ( Jayacar  II,  p.  257). 
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COMMENTARY 


The  superstitious  beliefs  concerning  the  healing  power  of 
saliva  are  still  common  in  the  popular  medicine  of  the  Orient 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Occident. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  crtaAov  (sialon),  ^tuo&ov  ( jptyalon ),  ~t>j£).cv 
( ptyelon ) ;  Lat. :  saliva  ;  Egypt. :  ^  ffi  psg ;  Copt. :  n^ce ; . 

Ar.  :  busaq ,  <3Ua>?  rudab  riq  <jhJ,  lu'db  ;  Pers.  : 

db-dahan  v',  db-dahan  V*',  buzdq  <31/,  khayu ,  Jchiv  Jr"  ; 
Turk.  :  tukuruk  sdliyd  ^  aghziyari  (PIandjeri 

III,  468)  ;  Eng.  :  saliva,  spittle  ;  Er.  :  salive  ;  Germ. :  Speiclieh 


190.  Bawl  lSjj,  Urine. 

(Lecl.  No.  391). 

Galen  X  (XII,  284)  :  The  faculty  of  the  urine  is  sharp 
and  hot  and  very  cleansing.  The  urine  of  man  is  weaker  than 
that  of  other  animals,  except  that  of  the  castrated  pig,  which 
is  similarly  weak.  Washing  with  urine  cleanses  freckles  ( namash 
<j~r)  and  cures  lichen  ( hazdz  j!j")  and  psoriasis  ( safa  ^*-"). 
Some  people  drank  the  urine  of  children  and  adults  and  were 

••  c  \  •  t  | 

cured  of  epidemic  diseases  (amrdd  wabadiyya  •/*  ).- 

The  urine  of  quadrupeds  (dawdbb  s^J*5)  is  often  mixed  with 
remedies  for  arthritis  — to  enhance  their  use. 


Diosc.  II,  (81)  :  When  a  person  drinks  his  own  urine, 
it  cures  him  of  the  bite  of  vipers,  of  deadly  poisons  and  of 
incipient  dropsy  ( haban  OJ^).  Stale  urine  is  more  strongly 
detersive  than  fresh  for  moist  ulcers  of  the  head,  lichen,  scabies 
and  small-pox.  The  urine  of  oxen  used  as  instillation  soothes 
earache,  and  the  urine  of  pigs  crushes  stones  in  the  bladder.  The 
urine  of  the  animal  called  luyl  (lynx)  —  and  which  is  called 
Auyyou piov  ( lyngurion )  —  is  said  to  crystallize  as  soon  as  it  is 
passed  ;  ( fol .  25  v.)  but  this  is  false.  If,  however,  it  is  drunk 
with  water,  it  is  useful  to  the  stomach  and  ulcerated  bowels.. 
Urine  of  asses  cures  pains  in  the  kidneys. 


Another  Author  :  The  urine  of  camels  is  extremely  useful 

against  ozsena  (khasJiam  because  it  energetically  opens  the 

♦ 

obstructions  of  the  ethmoid  (lamina  cribrosa,  misfd  When 

used  mixed  with  human  urine  as  a  friction  on  the  spleen,  it  is 
useful  for  dropsy  ( istisqa  Children’s  urine,  if  boiled  in  a 

copper  vessel,  is  useful  for  leucomata  and  trachoma  in  the  eyes. 
Dog’s  urine,  when  boiled,  blackens  the  hair  beautifully  as  a 
pigment.  If  a  drunken  person  drinks  cameFs  urine,  he  recovers 
his  senses  immediately. 

Ibn  Sina  :  A  man  suffering  from  his  spleen  was  ordered  in 
a  dream  to  drink  his  own  urine  three  times  a  day  ;  he  did  it 
and  was  restored  to  health.  He  tried  it  on  others  and  found 
it  marvellous. 

COMMENTARY 


The  pretended  medical  qualities  of  urine  were  believed  in 
from  the  earliest  times.  The  belief  was,  as  shown  by  the 
foregoing  chapter,  shared  by  Ancient  Egyptian,  Greek  and 
Arab  physicians  and  passed,  through  the  medium  of  Medieval 
European  Medicine,  on  to  the  popular  Medicine  of  all  nations. 
It  still  lingers  on  in  our  days.  It  must  be  said,  however,  in 
honour  of  the  Arab  medical  men,  that  such  disgusting  remedies 
did  not  play  a  great  part  in  their  pharmacopoeia. 

In  almost  every  medical  papyrus  that  has  come  to  us  from 
the  Ancient  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Coptic  periods,  the  use  of  urine 
as  a  remedy  was  mentioned  in  several  places  and  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  several  diseases.  Nowadays  urine  is  drunk,  among  the 
low  classes  of  the  Egyptian  population,  against  measles  and  all 
kinds  of  cough. 


Synonyms:  Gr. :  ouqov  ( nr  on );  ouQrjua  ( urema );  Lat. : 


urina ;  Anc.  Egypt.  :  $$£  (j  (j  ^  ;  -nnj-j-  ;  Copt.  :  mh  ;  Ar.  : 

bawl  Ji!  ;  Pers.  :  pesh-db  ^  J^.{,  gimiz  shdsh  skasha 
zahr-db  <^a3,  chamiz  ;  Turk. :  mj^(water),  sidik 
idrdr  J  W  (1) ;  Eng.  :  urine ;  Fr. :  urine ;  Germ. :  Harn,  Urin. 


g)  This  word  is  of  Arabic  origin  ;  the  Arabic  term  bawl  J y  for  urine  is  equally  in 


scientific  use  in  Persian  and  Turkish. 
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191.  Bawl  al-Ibl  <Jj:  “Camels’  Urine”  (Undetermined 
Drug). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  389  and  1419). 

These  are  pastilles  imported  from  the  Yemen  and  sold  in 
Mekka  during  the  (pilgrimage)  season.  They  are  used  for  the 
treatment  of  fresh  and  bleeding  wounds.  They  stick  to  the 
wounds  and  are  not  removed  until  the  latter  are  healed.  It  is 
a  well-known  and  reputed  remedy  in  lTemen.  The  Yemenites 
believe  that  their  camels  feed  during  a  certain  season  of  the  year 
on  a  grass  which  grows  during  that  season.  The  urine  of  the 
camels  is  then  collected,  dried  and  the  residue  made  into  small 
discs.  This  procedure  is  done  only  in  the  Yemen. 


COMMENTARY 

IB.  (I,  167)  w'as  the  first  to  comment  on  this  enigmatic 
drug.  He  says  that  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  taken  from 
Abu’l-Qasim  az-Zahrawi  (x)  and  others.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  discs  are  really  camels’  urine,  but  a  black  substance 
found  in  certain  caverns  in  the  mountains  round  Mecca,  and  also 
called  sinn  al-wabr  J.  Cr4*  (“  urine  of  hyrax  ”).  He  was  told 
that  it  was  the  dried  and  hardened  excrements  of  bats.  It 
must  have  been  a  viscous  substance,  good  for  clogging  wounds 
instead  of  mastic,  and  in  all  probability  of  vegetable  origin. 

Dawud  (I,  174  and  439)  gives  the  same  names,  but  another 
explanation :  “  It  is  the  name  of  special  pastilles,  of  which  it  is 
said  that  they  are  the  produce  of  a  plant  growing  only  in  the 
mountains  of  Higaz  and  made  into  the  form  of  discs  by 
means  of  camels’  urine.” 

This  is  a  more  plausible  explanation,  as  the  viscosity  of  the 
substance  is  in  favour  of  a  plant  and  that  the  urine  of  camels 
is  very  frequently  used  in  desert  lands  instead  of  water,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  latter. 


(x)  See  Introduction  No.  34,  p.  20. 


Other  authors  do  not  give  any  explanation  and  the  works 
on  plant-names  of  Yemen (1)  are  silent.  Thus  the  question  remains 
unsettled. 

1S&.  Bint  War  dan  otajj  cA  ?  Cockroach  (Periplaneta 
Orientalis  L.). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  361  and  1396). 

It  is  as-sardsir  of  the  Hdwi  (2). 

Diosc.  II  (36)  :  Its  inside  if  triturated  with  oil  or  boiled 
with  oil  and  instilled  in  the  ear  soothes  its  pain. 

Another  Author  :  Cockroaches  ( bandt  wardan  otajjoA)  (3) 
are  strongly  resolvent,  diuretic  and  abortive.  They  are  useful 
against  intermittent  fever  ( an-ndfid  l/2^),  poisons  of  insects, 
haemorrhoids  and  pains  in  the  uterus  and  kidneys. 


COMMENTARY 

The  cockroach  is  the  ubiquitous  Periplaneta  orientalis  L ., 
(Blattidae)  (4)  which  probably  emigrated  from  the  Orient  into 
Europe.  Diosc.  witnessed  that,  already  in  Antiquity,  it  was  an 
unpopular  intruder  in  bake-houses  and  other  warm  places.  Its 
use  in  medicine  is  very  old  and  common  to  many  peoples.  It 
had,  and  still  has,  in  popular  belief  a  great  reputation  as  a  diuretic 
and  aphrodisiac  remedy.  A  century  ago  it  was  still  an  official 
drug  in  many  lands,  under  the  name  of  Blatta  Orientalis. 

Synonyms  :  Gr. :  oihcpq  (silphe) ;  Lat. :  blatta  (Pliny)  ;  Ar. : 

sirsdr (*) 


&  ^ 


hint ,  bandt  wardan  ohjj  chNcov,  sarsar 
(Mod.  Egypt),  karat  45",  or  karkal  f  J( Algeria,  'Abd  ar-Razzaq, 
p.  81);  Pers.  :  susk  •  sapirak  -4/^  (Vullers  II,  218)  ; 

Turk.  :  hamdm  hdjeyi  (“  insect  of  the  bath  55 )  ;  Eng.  : 

cockroach  ;  Fr.  :  blatte  orientale,  blatte  des  cuisines,  cafard,  bete 
noire  ;  Germ.  :  Kiichenschabe,  Kakerlak. 


(*)  E.  G.  Schwei^furth’s  “  Plant-names  of  Yemen  ”  and  E.  Blatters  Flora  of  Aden 
(Calcutta,  1914-6). 

(2)  I.e.  Kitab  al-Hdwi  U-l  < — >  the  enormous  work  Continens  Medicinae  of 

ar-Razi ;  see  Introduction  No.  26,  p.  17. 

(3)  It  is  the  plural  of  bint  wardan . 

(4)  lb  is  not  a  beetle  but  an  orthopteron  (group  Cursoria). 


LETTER  GIM 
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193.  Gawz  Buwa  ^y  jyr>  Nutmeg  (Myristica  fragrans  Houtt)^ 

(Lecl.  No.  52G). 

It  is  the  aromatic  nut  [gawz  at-tib 

Ibn  Sin  a  (x)  :  It  is  a  nut  of  the  size  of  a  gall  nut,  is  easily 
broken,  with  a  thin  shell  and  an  aromatic  smell. 

Is-haq  b.  'Imran  :  It  is  imported  from  India.  The  choicest 
is  the  heavy,  sedate  and  red. 

Another  Author  :  Its  flavour  is  like  that  of  cloves  (qaranful 
J Aj*).  It  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree,  fortifies  the  sight 
and  cures  ozcena  (bakhr  j^).  It  helps  the  digestion  of  food  and 
strengthens  the  liver  and  spleen.  As  to  the  mace  ( basbdsa ^  r^), 
it  comes  from  the  thin  (external)  peel  of  the  nut  which  covers 
the  (inner)  thick  shell  (2).  The  best  kind  is  the  red  and  the 
worst  is  the  black.  They  are  compact,  fine,  dry,  their  shells 
reddish  or  yellowish,  burning  the  tongue  like  cubeb  pepper 
(kababa  It  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  second  degree,  astringent 

and  carminative. 


COMMENTARY 

The  nutmeg,  the  seed  of  Myristica  fragrans  Iloutt .,  and  its 
aril  (covering  of  the  seed)  called  mace  (3)  were  very  well-known 
kinds  of  spices  since  Antiquity.  Schweineurth  discovered  nut¬ 
megs  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  ;  they  must  have  been  imported 
to  Egypt  by  South  Arabian  merchants  who  were,  since  the 
earliest  times,  the  holders  of  the  Indian  commerce  in  spices. 
It  is  very  strange  that  nutmegs  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  seem  to  have  been  known  and  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  by  Byzantine  writers  of  the  Vlth  cent.  a.d.  (according 
to  Tschirch  II,  593,  633,  in  the  Xlth  cent,  only  !). 

(x)  Qdnun  ed.  Bulaq  I,  p.  281. 

(2)  I.e.  the  seed-coat. 

(3)  In  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  erroneous  opinion  that  mace  was  the 
flower  of  the  nutmeg  tree,  was  prevalent.  It  is  in  reality  “  intermediate  in  nature  between  an 
arillus  and  arillode  ”  (H.G.  Greenish,  Materia  Meclica,  fourth  ed.  (London,  1924)  p.  186. 


The  native  land  of  the  nutmeg  tree  is  probably  the  region 
of  the  Molucca  and  a  few  neighbouring  islands.  The  nutmeg- 
tree  is  now  cultivated  in  many  tropical  lands,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  ware  comes  from  Celebes  and  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  The 
Arabs  became  acquainted  with  nutmegs  through  the  Persians,  as 
its  name  gawz  buwd  is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  gawz-i-buyd 
h  y  yf  (“  fragrant  nut  ”)  ;  gawz  at-tih  has  the  same  meaning,  but  is 
half  Arabic.  The  name  for  the  mace,  basbdsa,  seems  to  be  a 

tv 

pure  Arabic  Avord  derived  from  the  root  bassa  od  ,  “  to  break  55 
or  “  to  crumble.”  Other  kinds  of  Myristica  are  frequently  used 
as  substitutes  for,  or  adulteration  of,  the  real  nutmeg  (x).  Its 
medical  uses  w~ere  mainly  for  diseases  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
and  for  eye-troubles.  Moreover,  it  was  and  still  is,  a  constant 
ingredient  in  aphrodisiac  remedies.  It  is  a  bazaar  drug  in  all  the 
Oriental  countries.  In  Cairo,  baskets  full  of  dark  red  mace  are 
one  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  a  native  druggist  store. 

Nutmeg,  mace  and  their  oils  are  still  official  drugs  in  many 
pharmacopoeas,  under  the  names  of  Nuclei  Myristicae  Nuces 
moschatac,  Arillus  Myristicae ,  Oleum  Myrist.,  Oleum  Macidis, 
and  they  form  constituents  of  many  tinctures  (a  list  is  found  in 
Luerssen  IT,  p.  579). 

Abu  Mansur  ( Achundoiv ,  p.  231)  mentions  the  nutmeg 
under  the  name  of  tdlisfar  which  is,  according  to  Yullers 

(II,  529),  a  word  of  Greek  origin  designating  the  bark  of  an 
Indian  olive-tree.  According  to  Laueer  Sino-Iranica  p.  584), 
however,  it  is  the  Persian  transformation  of  a  Sanscrit  name 
tdlisapattra  of  “the  Indian  plum'’  ( Flacourlia  cataphraeta  Willd). 

Biruni  gives  in  his  short  paragraph  on  nutmeg  its  Sanscrit 
name  jdti  and  the  Syriac  name  gaze  de-besmd  lep** 

and  says,  quoting  al-Khushaki,  that  it  is  also  imported  from 
Sofdla  (in  East  Africa).  He  identifies  it  erroneously  wdth 

fjabavo;  pnoeiJuRfl  (bdlanos  myrepsike)  of  the  Greeks  which,  in 
reality,  is  the  ben-nut  (vide  supra  chapter  118,  Ban  ^:). 

P)  The  mace  is  adulterated  by  the  aril  of  Myristica  malabarica  (“  Bombay-mace  ”) 
and  Myristica  falua  or  that  of  M.  arg&nt&a  (“Macassar-mace  ”). 


♦MV) 


There  is  no  other  Oriental  writer  who  gives  any  notable 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  nutmegs  and  mace  except 
Dawud  (I,  217)  who  details,  about  1560  a.d.,  the  first  Arabic 
description  of  the  tree  :  “  (Nutmeg)  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pomegranate  tree,  but  lank  and  with  narrow 
leaves.  The  leaves  and  wood  are  as  good  as  the  mace,  as  men¬ 
tioned  (before).  This  nut  has  inside  it,  similar  to  a  Syrian  nut, 

(walnut),  two  peels .  The  size  of  this  (entire  fruit)  is  like 

an  egg,  and  when  it  is  peeled  it  diminishes  to  that  of  a  gall 
nut,  streaks  and  ramifications  show  on  it.  It  is  (native)  in 
the  mountains  of  India  and  in  the  islands  of  Atyeh  (T)  and 
Malacca . ” 

Dawud  had  in  all  probability  his  information  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  prisoners  captived  by  the  Portugese  who  had  discovered 
in  1504,  the  original  land  of  the  nutmeg-tree,  viz.  the  Banda 
Islands  (which  they  lost,  in  1605,  through  the  Dutch  conquest 
of  the  Sunda  Archipelago). 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  dooy'aTixbv  xaQnov  (aromatikon  karyon ), 
(Simeon  Seth,  Xlth  cent,  a.d.)  (2)  ;  Lat.  :  nux  moschata 
(Medieval  name)  ;  Ar.  :  gawz  bawd  'A!  3aT,  gawz  at-tib  3 at 

gawz  ash-shaikh  3aT  (Morocco,  Ducros,  p.  38).  The  mace  : 
basbasa^r^.,  bisbds  cT'-H  (Mod.  Egypt  and  Persia) ;  Pers. :  same 
names  and  tails  far  ^  (Abu  Mansur),  gauz  hindi 
(Schlimmer,  p.  402).  The  mace:  jdrkun  and  char  gun A^T 
(Vull  ers  ) ,  bazbdz  (Steingass),  bazbaza 

(Yullers),  gul-i  jawz-i-bewd  l>!  3aT  cA  (Schlimmer,  p.  352)  ; 
Turk.:  same  names  as  in  Arabic ;  Eng. :  nutmeg ;  the  aril :  mace  ; 
Fr.  :  noix  de  muscade  ;  the  tree  :  muscadier  ;  the  aril :  macis  ; 
Germ.  :  Muskatnuss  ;  the  aril :  Muskatbliite,  Mazis. 


(x)  The  text  reads  Asfiiya  4 A 1  which  is  certainly  a  copyist’s  error. 

< 2)  It  is  the  translation  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  name  “  fragrant  nut.” 
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194.  Gullanar  J^r,  Balaustwe,  Wild  Pomegranate-Flower 
(Punica  Granatum  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  494). 

It  is  the  male  pomegranate-tree  (ar-rumman  adh-dhakar 
S ^J')  which  is  called  in  Arabic  al-mazz  (1). 

Diosc.  I  (111)  :  [iodancTiov  ( balaustion ).  It  is  of  many 
kinds,  white,  rose-coloured  and  red.  In  its  appearance  it  is  like 
the  flower  of  the  (cultivated)  pomegranate.  Its  juice  is  extracted 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  mroxiGTig  ( hypokistis ,  hypocist). 
It  is  astringent  and  useful  in  the  same  (diseases)  treated  by  the 
latter. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  827)  :  The  gullanar  is  the  flower  of  the 
wild  pomegranate  ;  its  flavour  is  strongly  astringent,  and  it’s 
faculty  is  desiccative  and  cooling. 

COMMENTARY 

We  treat  here  the  wild  pomegranate  only,  as  there  comes; 
later  on  a  long  chapter  on  the  cultivated  kind  (see  below, 
Rumman  odj). 

The  indigenous  home  of  the  wild  pomegranate  (Punica 
Granatum  L.)  was  probably  in  Persia  and  Central  Asia. 
But  it  came  very  early  to  India,  Syria,  Arabia  and  Egypt 
where  it  was  a  well-known  plant  in  Antiquity.  Dymock  (II,  45) 
is  inclined  to  derive  the  origin  of  the  wild  pomegranate  from 
Punica  protopunica  (discovered  by  Balfour  in  Socotra).  This, 
however,  is  a  pure  supposition. 

The  name  gullanar  is  of  Persian  origin,  gul-i-andr^^ P 
(<£  flower  of  the  pomegranate  ”).  The  medical  uses  of  the 
flower  were  due  to  its  astringent  qualities.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  much  more  efficacious  and  is  still  used  in  our  days  as 
an  official  drug  in  Europe  ( Cortex  Radicis  Granati).  In  the 
Cairo  bazaars  the  flower  is  still  sold  sometimes  under  the 
Persian  name  of  narmishk  (-g 


p)  This  name  means  “acrid,”  “astringent.” 
(2)  See  Ducros,  p.  36  foil. 
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Maimonides  and  Idrisi  (p.  83)  say  that  the  wild 
pomegranate  yields  a  flower,  but  no  fruit  (1).  Idrisi  applies  the 
name  gullandr  only  to  the  calyx  of  the  flower. 


Schlimmer  (p.  410)  wrote  in  1874  that  the  Persian 
practitioners  preferred  as  best  the  wild  pomegranate  flowers 
(gulndr-i-farisi  j^&)  coming  from  the  Province  of  Gilan  in 
North  Persia. 


Synonyms  :  (2)  Gr.:  (lodaucmov  (balaustion);  Lat. :  balaustium 
Scrib.  Largus  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  g ulnar ,  gullandr  J^",  ' anam  ^  , 
mazz  (Issa),  raghath  ;  Pers.  :  same  names  and  andr- 


mushk  ndr-mishk  (Vullers),  ndr-i-rubbab 


(Yullers  II,  1273),  gunbadh  A^(3)  (Issa ),  anar-i-dashti^* 

(“  wild  pomegranate/’  Handjeri  I,  217)  ;  Turk.  :  julnariye  . 
(Avni  71),  yaban  nari  ^  (Handjeri,  Avni),  yaban  nari 
chicheyi  (Samy)  ;  Eng. :  balaustine ;  Fr. :  balauste ; 


Germ.  :  wilde  Granatapfelbliite. 


195.  Gawz  az-zang  jj*r  (4),  Kola-Nut ,  (Cola  acuminata 
Schott  and  Endl.,  etc.). 

(Lecl.  No.  533). 

It  is  a  fruit  in  the  size  of  an  apple,  a  little  oblong,  angular, 
compact  (5),  containing  in  its  interior  grains  like  the  lesser 
cardamom  (qdqulla  saghir  s***  ^  ^ ,  Elettaria  Cardamomum  White 
and  Maton ),  globular,  chestnut-coloured,  of  a  sharp  taste  almost 
similar  to  that  of  galingal  (khulingdn  Alpinia  Galanga 

Willd),  and  of  an  aromatic  smell.  It  is  imported  from  the 
deserts  of  the  Berbers.  One  daniq  of  it,  drunk  with  hot  water, 
is  useful  against  flatulent  colic. 


(1)  Al-Asma'i  ( K .  an-Nabat  ivci’sh-shagar  ed.,  Haffner,  Beirut, 

1898,  p.  44)  confirms  this. 

(2)  See  the  very  detailed  paragraph  of  Loew  (III,  80-113). 

(3)  Means  simply  a  flower-bud. 

(4)  I.e.  “the  nut  of  Negroes.” 

(5)  In  our  text  ;  in  IB.  (I,  177)  (“shrunken”);  we  prefer  our  reading. 


COMMENTARY 


This  is  the  first  description  of  the  kola-nut  in  history.  It 
was  copied  by  IB.  and  is  here  slightly  abridged  by  TIB.  Gh. 
must  have  seen  the  nut  itself.  Leclerc,  when  translating  IB/s 
chapter  533,  identified  the  “  negro-nut  ”  immediately  with  the 
kola-nut,  a  woody  capsular  fruit  containing  from  five  to  fifteen 
crimson  seeds,  of  the  African  sterculiacea  Cola  acuminata 
Schott.  &  Endl.  and  Cola  nera  Schum.  (synonym  :  Sterculia  ac . 
Beauv.).  This  is  a  tree  resembling  in  habit  the  Spanish  chestnut 
which  grows  wild  in  Togo,  Dahomey,  Nigeria  and  Cameroon 
down  to  Angola.  Another  kind  with  two  seeds  only,  is  Cola 
nitida  or  vera,  indigenous  from  Liberia  to  Sierra  Leone  (1).  Both 
of  them  are  now  cultivated  by  the  negroes,  as  the  demand  for  their 
use  is  still  increasing.  The  actual  annual  production  is  about 
20,000  tons.  Its  commerce  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  wandering 
ITausa  merchants,  who  carry  it  to  the  Sudanese  people  round 
Lake  Tchad,  whence  a  small  quantity  is  sent  to  Timbuctoo 
and  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa.  In  this  way  Gh.  probably 
became  acquainted  with  the  drug. 

Renaud,  in  a  detailed  study  (2),  emits  the  opinion  that  Gh. 
did  not  describe  the  kola-nut,  as  its  parts  are  larger  than  the 
grains  of  the  lesser  cardamom.  He  bestows  the  honour  of  the 
first  good  description  of  the  nut  on  al-Ghassdni  physician 

of  the  Moroccan  Sultan  Ahmad-  al-Mansur .  That  practitioner 
wrote,  in  1586  a.d.,  a  pharmacological  treatise  (3)  in  which  he 
described  the  kola-nut  under  the  name  of  “  carob  of  the  Sudan 
(kharrub  as -Sudan  He  called  it  guru  JJaC  In 

two  MSS.  he  says  that  its  Egyptian  name  was  tanbul 
Al-Ghassani  is,  indeed,  the  first  to  mention  the  tonic  and' 
stimulating  qualities  of  icola. 


O  A.  Chevallter  and  E.  Perrot,  Les  vegetaux  utiles  de  VAfrique  tropicale  fran - 
gaise  ;  facs.  VI,  Paris,  1911. 

(2)  H.  -P.  -J.  Renaud,  La  premiere  mention  de  la  noix  de  kola  dans  la  matiere  medicale 
des  Arabes.  Hesperis  VIII  (Paris,  1828)  pp.  43-57.  Good  bibliography), 

(3)  Renaud  et  G.-S.  Colin,  Tuhfat  al-Albdb,  Glossaire  de  la  matiere  medicale  marocaine.. 
Paris,  1931.  See  our  Introduction  No.  58,  p.  30, 
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It.  was  not  till  four  centuries  after  Gh.’s  time,  but  50  years 
before  Al-Ghassani  in  the  XVth  cent.,  that  the  nut  was  made 
known  to  Europe  under  its  native  name  of  goro,  by  the  Moorish 
traveller  Leo  African  us.  At  the  end  of  the  same  century 
Edoardo  Lopez  was  the  first  to  describe  (from  the  Congo)  the 
habit  of  chewing  this  nut  which  he  called  kola.  'Abd  ar-Razzaq 
(p.  91)  the  Algerian,  mentions  the  name  of  gaivz  az-zang  which 
he  identifies  with  gaivz  ash-shark  ( see  below  No.  196). 

Since  he  gives  us  no  description  we  must  follow  Leclerc  who 
takes  it  to  be  Unona  (Xylopia)  aethiopica  Dun. 

The  kola-nut  owes  its  stimulating  and  tonic  qualities  to  its 
contents  of  2  per  cent  caffeine,  theobromine  and  0*75  per  cent 
kolatin,  besides  starch  and  a  red  dye-stuff  (kola-red).  These 
qualities  disappear  as  soon  as  the  nuts  loose  their  freshness. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  use  of  the  nut  is  restrained  to  regions 

v  O 

near  its  native  land. 


Synonyms:  Ar.  :  gawz  az-zang  (Gh.),  kharrub  as- 

Suddn  (Al-Ghassani),  gawz  sahrdwiya 

('Abd  ar-Razzaq  91),  kuru  (al-Ghassani)  ;  Eng.  :  kola- 

nut,  kola  ;  cola  seeds,  gooroo  nut,  bissy  nut ;  Fr.  :  kola,  noix 
de  kola,  cafe  du  Soudan,  noix  de  goro  (gourou)  ;  Germ.  :  Kola- 
nuss,  Gurunuss. 


196.  Gawz  ash-Shark  (x) ,  Black  Amomum 

(Amomum  Granum  Paradisi  L.),  etc. 

(Lecl.  No.  535). 

It  is  “  the  nut  of  the  Abyssinians,”  in  the  size  of  the  edible 
nut  (walnut)  except  that  it  is  a  little  more  oblong  with  sharp 
ends,  as  if  it  were  a  specimen  of  the  roots  of  small  asphodel 
(usul  al-khunthd  ^  J>^)  ;  its  colour  is  red,  slightly  inclined 

I  •  ,  HMHB K 

to  black  ;  its  flavour  is  like  that  of  ginger  ( zangabil  Jr^J),  even 


(5)  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  “compound  nut.” 


0 
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sharper  than  it  and  of  an  aromatic  smell.  It  is  imported 
from  the  Sudan  and  is  used  in  the  confection  of  ( fol .  26  r) 
•electuaries^).  That  which  is  imported  from  Berbery  is  inferior. 

COMMENTARY 

This  nut  was  first  described  by  Gh.  and  Ideisi  ( see  below). 
It  is  the  fruit  of  different  zingiberaceae,  in  the  first  place 
of  Amomum  ( Aframomum )  Granum  Paradisi  L.,  which  is 
indigenous  to  Guinea,  and  also  of  A.  Clush,  macrospermum, 
strohilaceum  and  A.  Melegueta  Rose.,  which  latter  furnishes  the 
Malaguetta-pepper.  All  these  kinds  of  Amomum  furnish  the 
grains  of  Paradise  ”  ( grana  Paradisi)  which  are  of  different 
sizes  and  all  contain  resin,  aromatic  oil  and  a  substance  which 
burns  the  tongue.  The  larger  kind  described  by  Gh.  is  sold  in 
our  days  in  the  Cairo  bazaars(2)  under  the  name  of  jiljil  as -Sudan 
jtajJIJjilj  (“Sudan  pepper”)  and  tin  cil-fil  (“elephant  figs”). 

The  grana  paradisi  are  still  in  Europe  official  drugs  in  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine. 

Idrlsi  (p.  82),  quoted  by  IB.,  gives  a  good  description  thus  : 
“  I  saw  it  in  Morocco  whither  it  is  imported  by  merchants  from 
the  Sudan.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  that  grows  in  Ethiopia  in 
the  first  climate  (3).  It  is  a  large  nut,  as  big  as  a  large  fig,  round, 
having  an  external  bark  which,  when  dried,  shrinks.  Under  this 
bark  are  kernels  which  are  soft,  the  hardness  being  in  the  bark 
(p.  83).  In  their  interior  are  grains  in  the  form  of  grape-pippins 

In  great  number,  reddish  or  greyish . ”  Idkisi  then  describes 

the  preparation  of  an  oil  from  the  grains. 

Dawud  (I,  218)  knew  this  nut  equally  well  and  gave  a 
detailed  description,  of  which  we  abstract  only  the  following 
passage  :  “ . This  bark  falls  off  (from  the  fruit)  and  re¬ 

mains  grey,  spongy,  soft  and  filled  with  seeds  like  pepper-corns 


(1)  Gawarish&t  Arabioised  from  Persian  guwarish  A j ''A  be.  an  electuary 

assisting  digestion. 

(2)  Ducros  omitted  them. 

(3)  I.e.  the  hottest. 


but  oblong.  The  Egyptians  call  it  faldfil  as-Sudan 
(“  Sudan  pepper 

'Abd  ar-Razzaq  (p.  91),  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  confuses  the  names  of  Paradise-grains  with  those  of 
the  kola-nut.  What  he  describes  under  the  name  of  gawz  az- 
zang  and  al-gawz  as-sahrdwiya  are  in  reality  the 

grana  Paradisi.  He  gives  the  Algerian  name  of  gaivzat  ar- 
raqiqa  Gyr  ;  Leclerc  stated  that  the  drug  sold  in  our  days 
under  this  name  is  the  fruit  of  Xylojpia  acthioqnca  R.  Rich.,  i.e. 
Guinea-pepper. 

Further  investigation  is  required  in  order  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  drugs  to  which  the  name  grana  Paradisi  and 
their  Arabic  synonyms  is  applied. 


Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  gawz  ash-shark  jyr,  gawz  al-Hahasha 
j  gawz  as-Suddn^y^  (Idrisi),  filfil  as-Sudan 

OAjJI  Jili  ('Abd  ar-Razzaq),  faldfil  as- SMan^'^j^S^'  (Egypt, 
Dawud),  tin  al-fil  CrJ  (Egypt,  Dawud),  gawzat  ar-raqiqa 
6  (Algeria,  'Abd  ar-Razzaq)  ;  Pers.  and  Turk. :  no  name; 
Eng.  :  grains  of  Paradise,  black  amomum,  great  cardamom  ; 
Fr.  :  amome,  graine  de  paradis,  maniguette,  meleguette  ;  Germ.  : 
Paradieskorner,  Guineakorner. 


1 91.  Gawz  jj*r,  Walnut  (Juglans  regia  L.). 

(Lecl.  Ho.  525). 

Galen  VII  (XII,  13)  :  The  astringency  is  in  its  external  shell 
when  it  is  fresh  and  tender.  Its  juice  is  useful  for  diseases  of 
the  mouth  and  throat.  The  nut  itself,  on  account  of  its  refined 
oily  qualities,  helps  to  obtain  the  desired  change  of  condition  (1), 
especially  the  old  (dried  nuts). 

Diosc.  I  (125)  :  xdqua  |3aaiAaxd  (karya  hasilikd).  They  are 
difficult  of  digestion,  bad  for  the  stomach  causing  yellow  biles. 


(x)  In  IB.  instead  of  murdd  mardra  ,  (“bitterness,  biliousness”)  which 

gives  no  proper  sense  ;  copyist’s  mistake. 
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Taken,  whether  before  or  after,  with  dried  figs  and  rue  they 
are  an  antidote  to  deadly  (poisonous)  remedies.  The  fresh 
walnut  is  less  noxious  to  the  stomach  because  it  is  more 
palatable  and  sweet;  therefore  it  is  mixed  with  garlic  in  order 
to  diminish  its  acridity. 


COMMENTARY 


The  walnut-tree  ( Juglans  regia  L.)  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
W estern  Asia .  Its  fruit  is  known  since  Antiquity  and  is  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus  and  other  Greek  writers.  Its  medical  use  is 
due  to  the  tannin  contained  in  the  leaves,  shell  and  peel  of  the 
nuts.  It  is  thus  mentioned  as  an  officinal  drug  in  the  French 
Pharmacopoea  of  1866. 

IB-  cites  Razi,  Ibn  Sina  and  many  other  Oriental  medica 
writers  on  the  healing  faculty  of  the  walnut.  Idrisi  who  knew 
the  fresh  nuts  from  Sicily  gives  a  long  description  of  their  pro¬ 
perties.  Dawu d  (I,  215)  describes  the  Syrian  Juglans-tree  and 
mentions  that  it  lives  to  the  age  of  100  years,  and  cites  the 
use  of  the  nuts  against  intestinal  worms. 

Ibn  Al-'Awwam,  in  his  Booh  on  Agriculture  (ed.  Clement- 
Mullet  I,  271-7),  discusses  in  detail  the  cultivation  of  the 
walnut-tree  in  Medieval  Moorish  Spain. 


Synonyms:  Gr. :  xdpuov  ( kdryon ),  xagnov  IleQGixov  (haryon 

Persihon ,  “Persian  nut,”  Theophr.),  x.  fSaaiAuxov  (k.  basilihon,  i.e. 

“royal  nut,”  Diosc.,  Galen)  ;  Lat. :  nux  (tree  and  fruit,  Virgil)  (x), 

juglans  (  Pliny  )  ;  Ar.  :  gawz  J-yr  (1 2),  egawz  al-akl  V' 

(“edible  nut,”  (Gh.),  gawz  malaki  JP-u'Ar  (“royal  nut”),  gawz  shdmi 

jyr  (“  Syrian  nut,”  Egypt,  Davvud),  gawz  rurm  (Jjj 

(“Greek  nut,”  YullersII,  969)  (3),  gawz  aVidd^  (Razi, 

• 

according  to  Biruni),  fans  (same  author),  khasf 

(Abu  Hanifa).  figrimfj ^  (Issa  102,  8),  hhashf  (Dawud)  ; 


(1)  See  John  Sargeaunt,  The  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants  of  Virgil,  Oxford,  1920.  p.  85. 

(2)  Derived  from  Persian  huz  j _f. 

(3)  Gawz  rumi  of  Ibn  SIna  (I,  284)  is  the  fruit  of  the  black  poplar. 
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shawbaki  (Egypt,  for  all  kinds  of  nuts,  Dawud)  ;  for  the  wild 

walnut-tree  (gawz  al-gabal  '  dabrJ^p( the  wild  walnut-tree 

Asma'i,  p.  44).  Vernacular  Ar. :  Ain  gamed  (“camel’s  eye”) ; 

Ain  baqar  j*  Op  (“  cow’s  eye,”  Upper  Egypt),  taqq  ;  Pers. : 

girdu  girdgdn  (Abu  Mansur),  jawz  Ja't,  gawz 

chahdr  maghz  or  char  maghz  jW’  (“four  brains,” 

•  •  •* 

Vullers,  Steingass)  ;  Turk.  :  jevz  Jjr,  qozJp  (Handjeri,Samy)  ; 
Eng.  :  walnut ;  Fr.  :  »oix,  noix  de  jauge;  Germ.  :  Wallnuss, 
Welschnuss. 

198.  Gillawz  jjfa’,  Hazel-nut  (Corylus  Avellana  L.). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  357  &  502). 

•• 

It  is  the  hazel-nut  ( bunduq  ^y). 

Diosc.  I  (125)  :  xaQva  IIovTixd  ( kdrya  Pontikd)  (1).  They  are 
harmful  to  the  stomach.  If  pounded  and  drunk  with  honey  and 
water,  they  cure  cough. 

Galen  VII  (XII,  14)  :  It  is  a  kind  of  small  nut  in  which 
there  is  more  of  the  earthy  and  cold  substance  than  in  walnuts. 

Another  Author  :  It  nourishes  the  brain  and  causes  flatu¬ 
lence  in  the  lower  abdomen. 

COMMENTARY 

The  hazel-nut  is  the  fruit  of  the  betulacea  Corylus ,  a  well- 
known  shrub  of  which  C.  Avellana  L.  is  spread  over  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Algeria.  Other  kinds,  Corylus  column 
maxima  and  Pontica  are  indigenous  to  the  Balkans  and  Western 
Asia.  The  nutritive  value  of  nuts  is  known  since  Antiquity.  Of 
their  medical  uses  there  are  many  records  by  Arabic  and  Persian 
authors.  Besides  stopping  diarrhoea,  they  were  said — like  wal¬ 
nuts — to  be  an  antidote  to  poisonous  drugs  (Abu  Mansur,  p.  157). 


(!)  The  Persian-Arabic  name  bunduq  is  derived  from  kdryon  Pontikon  (Pontian  nut) ; 
as  we  saw  before,  the  walnut  was  called  “  Persian  ”  or  “  royal  ”  nut. 
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As  to  the  Oriental  names  of  nuts,  the  dictionaries  do  not 

give  any  satisfactory  explanation.  We  are  inclined  to  follow 

*♦  ♦ 

Loew  (1)  who  derives  bunduq  (Persian,  also  funduq  from  Pon- 

tikon.  This  word  was  applied  in  later  times  to  globules,  pills 
and  bullets.  The  other  name  gillawz,  said  to  be  Arabic  (Abu 
Hanifa  ad-Dinawari),  seems  to  be  equally  derived  from  Persian 
jiluz  or  giluz  3a^  which  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  jilghuza 
or  chilgliuza  This  latter  word  designates  the  cone 

of  a  fir  tree,  but  is,  according  to  Dawud  (I,  211),  not  used 
for  this  drug  in  Arabic.  In  Persian,  jiliawz  designates  at  the 
same  time  badam-i-kuhi^^  f*^!,  i.e.  “the  mountain  almond  J> 
or  the  wild  almond,  with  the  Persian  synonyms  bukhrak  As* 7 
and  the  Arabic  lawz  gabali^^r  Jy .  We  think  that  this  might 
mean  one  of  the  pointed,  nearly  almond-shaped  kinds  of 
hazel-nut,  e.g.  Corylus  maxima. 

Ibn  Sina  (I,  283)  identifies  gillawz  with  “  the  grain  of  the 
large  pine-cones55  (habb  as-sanaivbar  al-kubar  M  a^)  ; 

but  this  is  a  manifest  error. 


Synonyms  :  Gr. :  xdquov  IIovTodv  (. karyon Pontikon ),  Ab-to- 
xdQuov  ( leptokdryon ,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.:  corylus  (  Virgil  ,  Pliny  )y 
Pontica  mix,  Abellina  nux,  nux  abellana  (2)  ;  Ar.  :  gillawz 


bunduq  lawz  gabali  Jt'T  3^ 
gilghuza  chilghuza  d3j*V, 

^  ;  Turk. :  findiq  c 


noisette,  aveline,  ( the  shrub 
Haselnuss. 


Pers. :  funduq  giluz  3 

bddam-i-kuhi  ukf  f°^.,  bukhrak 
Eng. :  hazel-nut,  filbert ;  Fr.  : 
noisetier,  coudrier)  ;  Germ.  : 


199.  Gummaiz  ,  Sycamore  fig  (Ficus  Sycomorus  L.)v 
(Lecl.  No.  509). 

This  is  the  name  for  the  “  male  fig  (at-tin  adli-dhakar 
jTdli<^c!l),  and  another  kind  of  fig  is  so  called. 


(!)  Aramaeische  Pflanzennamen  (Leipzig,  1881)  pp.  48-49,  No.  23. 

(2)  According  to  Pliny  (XV,  88)  the  hazel  got  this  name  from  the  Campanian  town 
f  Abella,  where  possibly  it  was  first  grown  in  Italy. 
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Diosc.  I  (127):  ob>c5|,ioqov  ( sykomoron )  or  the  dull  fig(1),  so 
called  because  it  has  an  insipid  taste.  It  is  a  tree  like  the  fig- 
tree  which  oozes  a  very  great  quantity  of  milk  (-juice)  and  pos¬ 
sesses  leaves  like  those  of  the  mulberry-tree.  It  yields  fruit  three 
or  four  times  a  year.  These  fruits  do  not  issue  at  the  embranch¬ 
ments  of  the  twigs  like  figs,  but  from  the  trunks  like  the  wild 
figs.  They  are  sweeter  than  unripe  figs  and  have  seeds  which 
are  not  as  big  as  fig-seeds.  They  do  not  ripen  unless  they  are 
scarified  with  an  iron  hook  {makhlab  ^^).  It  grows  abundantly 
in  the  land  of  Caria  (Asia  Minor),  in  Rhodes  and  in  regions  where 
wheat  grows  freely  (2).  Its  fruit  is  useful  in  years  of  drought 
because  it  exists  in  all  the  seasons.  It  is  purgative,  bad  for 
the  stomach,  and  the  milk-juice  which  comes  out  of  its  fruit  in 
Spring  (3)  closes  wounds  and  resolves  swellings. 

There  is  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  plum, 
though  sweeter,  resembling  in  its  other  features  the  sycamore-fig. 

COMMENTARY 

The  sycamore  fig  is  the  moracea  Ficus  Sycomorus  L.  The 
tree  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Western  Abyssinia  but 
it  was,  since  the  earliest  times,  observed  in  Egypt  where  it 
was  often  painted  in  tombs  and  temples  of  the  Old  Empire 
(IYth  dynasty).  It  was  a  tree  of  life  and  sacred  to  a  goddess 
(Hathor)  who  was  often  represented  as  gi  ving  refreshment  and  life 
to  human  beings  (4).  The  custom  of  incising  or  scarifying  the 
fruits  with  a  hook-  or  loop -shaped  knife  is  equally  very  old  ; 
it  served  and  still  serves,  the  purpose  of  letting  escape  the  gall- 
wasps  (Blastophagae)  which  develop  in  the  fruit  and  prevent  it 


(1)  In  the  text  of  T.  and  G.,  ah  mar  \  (“red”)  ;  IB.  gives  the  better  reading,  ahmaqjZ-  \ 

■“dull,”  erroneous  translation  of  Greek  oOkov  puupov  sykon  m dron. 

( 2 )  A  negation  is  in  the  Greek  text,  but  missing  from  the  Arabic  one. 

(3)  This  passage  has  been  too  much  abridged  by  BH. ;  IB.  has  the  full  translation  of 
theGreek  text  which  reads  that  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  scarified  in  Spring  before  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit,  in  order  to  obtain  the  juice. 

(4)  L.  Keimer,  Sur  un  bas-relief...  represenlant  la  deesse  dans  le  sycomore  et  la  deesse 
dans  le  dattier.  In  Annales  du  Service  des  Antiquitts  de  VEyyple,  XXIX  (1929)  pp.  81-88. 
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from  becoming  sweet.  In  onr  days,  the  cultivation  of  sycamore- 
fig-trees  in  Egypt  is  the  privilege  of  certain  families  who  know 
how  to  scarify  the  fruits  and  how  to  protect  them  by  nets  from 
bats  and  other  animals  (1).  Ludwig  Keimer,  who  is  the  chief 
authority  on  the  sycamore-fig  in  Ancient  Egypt,  published,  in 
1928,  a  learned  article  on  X\\uo  “the  sycamore-fruit”  in  Coptic 
(Acta  Orientalia  VI,  pp.  288-304)  in  which  he  gave  many 
details  on  the  ancient  and  modern  cultivation  of  this  tree  and 
the  fig-tree.  The  wood  has  sometimes  been  falsely  identified, 
with  that  of  the  mulberry-tree.  The  wood  of  the  sycamore- fig- 
tree  is  largely  used  for  coffins  and  woodwork  in  houses.  It 
becomes  more  solid  by  soaking  in  water. 

The  fruit  is  less  palatable  than  the  fig,  but  an  important 
food-stuff  for  many  native  peoples.  Wild  sycamore-trees  with 
edible  fruits  are  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Tropical  Africa.  In 
French  West- Africa,  grafting  of  figs  on  sycamore- fig-trees  has 
been  successful. 

Amongst  the  Arabic  physicians,  Is-haq  b.  Sulaiman,  Jewish, 
practitioner  of  the  IXth  cent.  a.d.  (2),  a  native  of  Egypt,  says 
that  the  Egyptians  are  very  fond  of  sycamore- figs  eaten  with 
water,  and  that  they  use  a  decoction  of  the  fruits  against  cough 
and  catarrh  of  the  chest  (according  to  IB. — Lecl.  I,  p.  364). 

Most  of  the  other  Arabic  authors,  e.g.  Idris!,  simply  repeat 
Diosc.’s  sayings. 

Dawud  who  knew  so  well  the  customs  and  practices  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  XVIth  cent.,  wrote  (I,  212)  :  “  It  (the 
sycamore- fig)  reaches  maturity  in  Baramuda  (3)  and  continues 
growing  until  Baba  (4),  because  the  physicians  and  the  peasants 
say  that  it  (the  tree)  gives  fruit  four  times  a  year,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people  say  seven  times.  The  best  kinds  are  those  that 


(1)  Ludwig  Keimer,  An  Ancient  Knife  in  Modern  Egypt.  In  Ancient  Egypt  III 
(1928)pp.  65  foil.,  and  Sur  quelques  fruits  reproduits  en  faience ,  etc.  In  Bulletin  de  Vlnstitut 
franqais  d' Arch.  Orient.  XXVIII  (1929)  pp.  49-97.  Theophr.  (I)  calls  the  sycamore- 
fig-tree  “  Egyptian  ”  ;  see  the  synonyms. 

(2)  See  Introduction  No.  20,  p.  14. 

(3  &  4)  For  these  Coptic  names  of  months  see  above  note  2,  p.  250  foil. 
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;grow  in  hot  climates  and  sandy  soils  like  Egypt  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  its  neighbourhood  ;  I  saw  at  Beirut  (Syria)  only  a  few 
trees.  The  best  kind  is  that  of  medium  maturity.  It  does  not 
ripen  until  there  is  cut  off  from  its  end  a  round  piece  as  is 

done  with  figs,  in  order  to  accelerate  their  maturity . 55  As 

mentioned  above,  this  excision  is  still  in  use  in  Egypt  to-day(1). 

The  Cyprian  fig  described  by  Diosc.  is  perhaps  only  a 
variety  ( Ficus  Sycomorus  var.  ulmifolia  ?)  (Berendes,  p.  146). 


Synonyms  :  Gr. :  anxoccivog  Aiynima  (sykaminos  Aigyptia , 
Theophr.),  anRouoQog,  -ov  ( sykomoros ,  -on,  Diosc.),  gurquoqov 
KbjtQiov  (sykomoronky prion,  Diosc.);  Lat.:  ficus  Aegyptia; Egypt.: 


AA/VW\ 


i 


/vAAAAA 


(nht,  the  tree),  A 


o 

o 

o 


(enkw,  the  fruit)  ;  Copt.  : 
vnrocve,  ( nouhe ,  the  tree),  fAuoy  cAkoo  (died),  the  fruit  j 
Ar.  :  gummaiz  (Mod.  Egyptian  pronunciation  gimmez),  tin 
ahmaq  tin  barri  uj,  (“wild  fig”),  bum  yy,  khanas 

suqum  (the  latter  three  names  in  South  Arabia, 
Schweinf.  p.  165),  hamat  (uncertain,  a  wild  fig)  ;  Pers.  : 

j ummaiz  y  C ,  anjir-i- c Arab  (“  the  Arabs’  fig  ”),  anjir 

♦  ♦  •  i 

firawni  (“Pharaonic  fig,”  Naficy  II,  900 ),  chindr-i- 

firangi  S^A  J  W  (“Frankish  plane  tree,”  Naficat  II,  900); 
Turk. :  Frangistan  chindri  AcJiAfi  (same  meaning,  Samy), 

'  Arabistdn  enjiri  (“  fig  of  Arabia,”  ITanjeri  II,  611), 

yaban  enjiri  olG  (“  wild  fig,”  Hanjeri  ibidem),  jimmez 
aghaji  <J?^AA  (Samy);  Eng.:  sycamore-fig,  fig-mulberry; 
Fr.  :  sycomore,  figue  d’Adam  ;  Germ.  :  echte  Sykomore,  Maul- 
beerfeige. 


Gawdhar  White  Beam-Tree  ?  (Pirus  AriaEhrb  ?). 
(Lecl.  No.  539). 

Ibn  Gulcul  :  It  is  a  tree  which  is  not  high,  with  red  bran¬ 
ches  and  a  thick  trunk.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  wild 


(1)  Daotd’s  contemporary,  the  Venetian  Prosper  Alpinus  gave  the  first  good  des¬ 
cription  of  the  sycamore-fig  in  Latin  ( De  pi  antis  Aegypti,  Patavii  1590  pp.  20-22). 
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pear-tree  (kummathra  barn  Aj  t£j*)  (1).  It  has  a  round  grey- 
coloured  fruit  which,  when  eaten,  fortifies  the  bowels.  This  plant 
is  common  in  the  Zdb  in  the  region  of  Qairawan  (2). 

The  Author  :  This  tree  is  known  in  the  land  of  the  Berbers 
(Morocco)  under  this  name  ;  they  use  its  bark  for  tanning  hides. 
Ibn  Gulgul  said  that  it  was  al-ghubaira  (the  service  tree, 
Pirus  Sorbus  Gaertn.),  but  it  is  not. 


COMMENTARY 

IB.,  in  his  corresponding  paragraph,  left  out  this  discussion 
of  Ibn  Gulgul’s  sayings  and  replaced  it  by  a  more  detailed  des¬ 
cription  copied  from  IB.’s  teacher,  Abu’l  'Abbas  an-Nabati.  His 
description  of  two  kinds  of  red  fruits  agrees  more  with  that  of 
Pirus  domestica  (red  fruits  like  a  cherry  with  hard  kernels),  but 
Ibn  Gulgul5 s  description  of  the  tree  agrees  better  with  one  of 
the  white  beam-trees  ( Pirus  Aria)  which  do  not  reach  more  than 
from  3  to  6  metres  in  height  and  have  brownish  fruits.  All 
these  kinds  of  Pirus  have  astringent  fruits,  leaves  and  barks,  and 
are  good  for  tanning. 

The  name  gaudarJ^j^  sounds  Persian,  but  Benaud  (3)  thinks  it 
is  Berber.  Abu’l  'Abbas  gives,  for  the  kinds  of  Pirus  described 
by  him,  the  Berber  names  tazghat  and  tamah 

Sickenberger  (Arzn.,  p.  63)  writes,  that  in  his  time  (about 
1890)  in  the  Cairo  drug-bazaars,  a  root-bark  of  highly  astringent 
quality  was  sold,  used  as  a  dye-stuff  and  known  as  gudanAJ^yr. 
Sickenb.  identified  it  with  the  bark  of  the  anacardiacea  Rhus 
oxyacantha  Cav.  So  the  opinions  on  the  drug  in  question  still 
show  wide  divergences.  Therefore  we  think  that  it  is  useless 
to  give  any  synonyms. 


(1)  Pirus  communis  var.  Achras  L. 

(2)  Kairuan  in  Tunisia. 

( ')  H.  -P.  -J.  Renat:  d,  Trois  etudes  Phis  loir  e  cle  la  medicine  arabe  en  Occident  Hes- 
peris  XI  (1931)  p.  145. 
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201.  Gawars  l Millet  (Panicum  miliaceum  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  460). 

Ibn  Wafid  :  It  is  a  kind  of  sorghum  ( dulchn  Andro- 

'pogon  Sorghum  Brot.)  with  small  grains,  strongly  astringent 
and  of  grey  colour. 

Diosc.  II  (97)  :  xey^QO c,  ( kenkhros ).  It  is  the  least  nutritious 
amongst  the  species  of  corn.  It  constipates  the  bowels  but  is 
diuretic. 

Galen  VII  (XII,  16) :  It  is  cooling  in  the  first  and  desiccative 
in  the  first  of  the  third  and  in  the  last  of  the  second  degrees. 
If  applied  in  a  bag  as  fomentations,  it  is  very  useful  for  colic. 

COMMENTARY 

The  millet,  the  graminea  Panicum  miliaceum  L.  and  its 
kinds  are  amongst  the  oldest  plants  cultivated  by  mankind  (]) 
It  has  been  found  in  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  sites  in  Italy 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  Egypt,  the  species  Panicum  was  not 
found  before  1910,  and  seemed  to  have  been  unknown.  Recently 
however,  Netolitzky  found  millet  in  great  quantities  in  the  bowels 
of  Prehistoric  or  Protohistoric  bodies  (2)  ;  he  was  able  to  determine 
the  grains  as  those  of  Panicum  colorum  (“  Shama-millet  ”)  which 
was  certainly  cultivated  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  still  is,  in  India. 
Not  one  of  the  several  names  for  corn  and  its  kinds  used  in 
Ancient  Egypt  can  be  identified  with  Panicum  miliaceum.  The 
cultivation  of  this  plant  in  Egypt  seems  to  be  of  a  rather  recent 
date.  Actually,  the  millet  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  sometimes 
occurs  spontaneously  (Ramis,  p.  36). 

In  Central  Asia  it  is  an  important  food  of  Mongolian  tribes. (*) 


(*)  Because  it  easily  grows  in  any  kind  of  soil  and  quickly  ripens,  so  that  even  No¬ 
madic  tribes  are  able  to  cultivate  it. 

(2)  Netolttzk  y,  Nahrungs-und  Heilmittel  der  Uragypter.  In  Die  U  ms  chan  X  V  (1911), 
p.  55.  The  Same.,  Neu,e  Fande  prahistorischer  Nahrungs-und  Heilmittel.  In  Hommage 
international  d  V  U niv&rsitd  de  Qrece,  1911,  p.  235  foil.  The  Same,  Hirse  und  Cy perus 
aus  dzm  prahistorisahzn  Aegypt&n.  In  Beiblatt  z.  Botan.  Oentralblatt,  XXIX  (1912)  II 
19.  We  ove  these  references  to  the  kindness  of  Da.  L.  Keimer. 


The  name  gawars  or  gdwarsh  is  Persian  ( gawars  u*jjvy 

and  perhaps  cognate  with  Greek  kenkhros.  It  has  been  discussed 
as  an  aliment  and  remedy  by  Abu  Mansur  (p.  177). 

Xbn  Sina  (I,  288)  speaks  of  three  kinds  of  millet,  without 
giving  their  description.  Dawud  (I,  201-2)  says  that  in  the 
Sudan  the  natives  extract  from  millet  a  sweet  juice.  He  des¬ 
cribes  three  kinds  :  one  is  yellowish  with  grains  of  the  size  of 
a  lentil ;  the  second  oblong,  small,  rice-shaped,  and  the  third 
round  with  well-separated  grains.  The  first  is  said  to  be  the 
best,  and  the  last  the  worst.  There  are,  indeed,  many  varieties 
of  millet,  but  Dawud  and  other  Oriental  writers  often  confused 
millet  with  “  Egyptian  or  Indian  millet 55  ( gawars  hindi  cOjV 
Sorghum  vulgar e  Pers.)  and  other  kinds  of  Panicum  ;  the 
sweet  kind  mentioned  by  Dawud  is  probably  Sorghum  sac- 
char  alum  Pers . 

Ibn  al-'Awwam  (II,  74-77)  renders  gawars  by  the  Arabic- 

♦ 

dhura  which  is  incorrect.  His  dukhn  050  is,  according  to 
Clement-Mullet,  Panicum  italicum  L.,  corresponding  to  Greek 
eAtmog  ( elymos ). 

Maimonides  (fol.  80  v)  says  that  gawars  hindi 
(Indian  millet)  is  sorghum  {dhura). 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  xeyxpog  ( kenkhros ,  Theopkr,  Diosc.)  ; 
Lat.  :  milium  (Virgil,.  Pliny,  etc.)  ;  Ar. :  gawars  WjjW ,  gdwarsh 
lU dJw/ra  (Ibn  al-'Awwam),  dukhn  (in  reality  the- 
name  for  sorgho),  ta'am  rurm  c/JJ  (Yemen,  Schweinf* 

p.188),  du'd  (Yemen,  Issa),  dhura  hamra  (Syria5' 

Dawud),  dhura  haida  (Naficy)  ;  Pers.  :  gawars 

arzan  Ui J-,  alum  pag  dE,  basal (Jr',  gala  (all  these  names 
are  given  by  Vullers  II,  947  ;  they  probably  designate  different 
kinds  of  Panicum  and  Sorghum )  ;  Turk.  :  jdwers  uOjby  ddri 

;  Copt. :  ujcAtnjul"  ;  Eng. :  millet,  panic-millet,  panic- 
grass  ;  Fr. :  millet,  mil ;  Germ.  :  echte  Hirse,  Kispenhirse  * 
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20^.  Girgir  Rocket  (Eruca  sativa  Lam.)  and  others. 

(Lecl.  No.  473). 

Agriculture  (4)  :  The  rocket  is  of  two  kinds  cultivated  and 
wild.  Each  of  them  has  also  twTo  varieties.  The  first  variety 
of  the  cultivated  rocket  has  broad  leaves  of  pistachio-colour,  is 
slightly  acrid,  tender  and  fragrant.  The  second  has  narrow  leaves 
with  dentate  edges  and  is  strongly  acrid.  The  first  of  the 
two  wild  varieties  has  leaves  like  those  of  mustard  ( khardal 
and  is  very  acrid.  It  is  collected  in  the  month  of  Haziran^\jm  J>,(2) 

Another  Author  (3)  :  The  wild  rocket  is  al-aihuqan  ^  '• 
There  are  two  kinds  of  it,  one  al-harsha  (“  the  rough  ”), 

which  some  people  call  wild  ( fol  26  v)  mustard  ( khardal  barn 
Sj,  J-A**).  It  is  a  shrub  standing  on  a  green  stem  with  leaves 
that  are  rough  to  the  touch  like  those  of  radish  (fugl  JA),  its 
blossoms  small  and  yellow,  compact,  following  the  grains  in  long 
(husks)  (4).  It  is  strongly  acrid  and  is  eaten  with  fecuknts 
The  second  kind  has  red  flowers. 

Abu  Hanifa  :  Al-aihuqan  is  the  wild  rocket ;  it  is  a  shrub 
which  grows  during  winter,  has  a  red  flower  and  broad  leaves  ; 
it  is  eaten  but  is  bitter. 

Diosc.  II  (140) :  su^oopov  (euzomon).  Its  continual  use  as 
food  increases  the  inclination  for  coitus,  and  so  does  its  seecA 
The  latter  is  diuretic,  stomachic  and  aperient. 

There  is  also  a  wild  kind  of  rocket  in  the  west  of  the  land 
of  the  Khazar  (°),  where  the  inhabitants  make  use  of  its  seeds 
instead  of  mustard.  It  is  more  diuretic  and  more  acrid  than 
the  cultivated  (rocket). 


(x)  Geoponica  XII,  10. 

(2)  The  Syrian  month  of  February. 

(3)  IS.  (Lecl.  I,  p.  349)  falsely  attributes  this  paragraph  to  Gh.  himself. 

(4)  This  word  is  missing  from  T.  and  replaced  in  G.  erroneously  by  “twigs.” 

(6)  be.  Southern  Russia  ;  IB.  reads  Kliuz,  i.e.  South-west  Persia ;  the  original  text 
of  Diosc.  reads,  however,  Iberia,  i.e .  Spain. 
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COMMENTARY 

This  is  the  crucifera  Eruca  saliva  Lam.  and  its  wild  variety, 
frequent  in  Europe,  cultivated  on  account  of  their  seeds  which 
are  sharp  and  act  as  substitutes  for  mustard,  and  in  Central 
and  North-west  India  for  the  production  of  lamp-oil  (1).  In  warm 
climates  the  seeds  are  richer  in  oil  than  in  the  North.  Its 
medicinal  action  is  like  that  of  mustard.  It  was  an  official 
drug  (Herba  and  Semen  Erucae).  The  different  kinds  of  girgir 
described  by  the  old  authors  may  have  been  wild-grown  varieties 
of  Eruca ,  but  also  Erucastrum  Pollickii  Schimjo.  &  Spenn.  and 
the  like. 

The  Greek  name  euzomon  means  “  good  broth-maker.”  The 
Arabic  girgir  comes  from  a  root  that  designates  several  plants 
{girgir  —  broad-beans,  gurgur  —  ripe  olives)  (2).  The  Persian 
name  aihuqan  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Greek  euzomon  (Vul- 
lers  I,  153).  The  word  aihuqan  was  probably  in  turn  corrupted 
to  Greek  (Byzantine)  BQoixap  ( erukam )  and  Latin  eruca 
(Vergil).  Ibrisi  (p.  85)  takes  aihuqan  for  an  Arabic  name  and 
gives  the  Persian  term  kabkir  y  a  mis-spelling  for  kikir 
It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  rocket  is  recommended  by  Ibrisi 
as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of  the  weasel  (3),  which  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  poisonous. 

Ibn  al-'Awwam  (II,  301  foil.)  gives  details  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  rocket. 

Dawub  (I,  206)  ascribes  to  rocket  a  certain  action  against 
poisons  and  the  bite  of  rabid  dogs. 

The  great  number  of  names  existing  for  cultivated  and  wild 
rocket  in  Persian  is  remarkable. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  eh^copov  ( euzomon ,  Theophr.,  Diosc.)  > 
Lat.  :  eruca  (Virgil,  Pliny),  uruca  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  girgir 
(pronunciation  in  Modern  Egypt  gargir),  girgir  JVV  gar  gar  jWv*;? 


0)  Dymock  I,  p.  130. 

(2)  Perhaps  from  Assyrian  gingiru  (Loew  I,  491). 
(a)  See  above,  chapter  114  (Ibn  'Irs). 
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baqlat  'A'isha  (1),  hadtf  (Yemen,  Issa,  p.  77),. 

roka  (Schweinf.),  katha  ^  (Maim,  fol.  81  r).  The  wild 

#  *•  t  ♦ 

rocket :  girgir  barn  aihuqan  nahaq  <Jr  (Issa, 

p.  32);  khardal  sahrai  A  (“  mustard  of  the  desert,” 

Vullers  I,  153)  ;  Pers.  :  aihuqan  kakiz  kakish  > 
kikir  j'l ,  kikiz  kildsh  JdJdj  0^,  kildch  00,  kaikir 

fif,  (Yullers  II,  937),  tara  mirak  °J  (2),  tara  taizak  °J 
—A,  anddw  (Vullers  I,  129)  ;  Turk.  :  roqa  ;  the  wild 


•  i  i  ^  ^ ^ 

kind  :  jabani  roqa  **JJ  Egypt. :  ®  yY  _\\^  ^  galim; 


Copt. :  uAhijuu  j*  s'TVh.ijlu  (Labib  Dictionary,  vol.  Y,  infra 
verbum )  ;  Eng. :  rocket,  bastard  rocket,  wild  rocket ;  Fr.  : 
roquette  (sauvage),  chou  erucastre  ;  Germ.  :  Rauke,  Rocke> 
Rauken-senf. 


203.  Ga'fil,  (3).  Broom-Rape  (Orobanche). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  201  and  489). 

It  is  called  “  the  lion’s  herb  ”  ( hasMshat  al-asad .  , 

“  lentil’s  lion  ”  (asad  al-  adas  -^)  and  “  strangler  of  the 

bitter- vetch  ”  (4)  (khdniq  al-karsana  j>l>-)5  because  it  kills 

turmeric  (wars  l/Oj)  and  bitter-vetch  ( karsana  <*f)  if  it 
grows  amongst  them. 

Diosc.  II  (142)  :  OQOpdYXP  ( orobdnkhe )  or  strangler  of  the 
bitter-vetch  is  so  called  because  if  it  grew  near  to  any  kind  of 
seeds,  it  killed  all  (the  plants)  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  also  called 
xnvoiioQiov  (ky nomorion) ,  and  the  Cypriots  call  it  ilnQaivq  (thyr- 
sine)(5).  It  is  a  reddish  stalk  about  two  spans  or  more  in 
height.  It  has  leaves  (6)  which  are  viscous  and  covered  with 
tender  down.  The  colour  of  its  blossom  is  not  inclined  to  white, 


(x)  i.e.  “  the  vegetable  of  'A’isha  ”  (the  favourite  wife  of  the  prophet  Mi  harnmad) 

(2)  Name  used  in  Sistan  (South-east  Persia). 

(3)  T.  reads  gu'aifil but  G.,  IB.  and  all  the  later  authors  spell  it  ga'fil 

(4)  Translation  of  the  Greek  name  orobanche. 

(5)  Wellmann’s  new  edition  of  Diosc.  reads  Gupairu;  ( thyrsitis ). 

(6)  Diosc.  says  that  it  has  no  leaves  ;  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  scales  on  ne  stem 
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but  rather  yellow.  Its  root  is  as  thick  as  a  finger.  It  grows 
during  the  dryness  of  the  summer  season.  It  is  sometimes 
boiled  and  eaten  like  asparagus  (hilyawn  A^),  and  sometimes 
eaten  raw.  It  is  believed  that  if  mixed  with  other  grains,  it 
accelerates  their  cooking. 

Galen  YII  (XII,  92) :  It  is  desiccative  and  refrigerant  in 
the  second  degree. 

COMMENTARY 

The  plant  in  question  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  broom-rape, 
Orobanche.  Theophr.  (VIII,  8,  4)  described,  under  this  name, 
the  dodder  ( Cuscuta  europaea),  but  this  latter  plant  bears  in 
Dioscurxdes’  Materia  Medica  the  name  of  gjuihmov  ( ephithy - 
mon )(1).  His  orobanche  corresponds  to  Orobanche  grandi flora 
Bory ,  a  parasitic  root-plant  which  is  frequent  in  Greece  where  it 
still  bears  in  our  days  the  name  of  Xvxoq  (, lyhos ,  “  wolf  ”)  because 
it  kills  what  is  sown  (Berendes  230).  The  broom-rape,  whose 
shoots  are  eaten  like  asparagus,  is  Orobanche  caryophyllaeea  Sm. 
These  two  kinds  correspond  best  to  Diosc.’s  description  ;  but 
there  are  still  others  which  are  in  medicinal  use,  e.g.  Orobanche 
alba  Steph.  and  Orobanche  gracilis  Sm.  (Dragend.,  p.  613),  both 
used  against  colic,  spasms  and  nervous  affections.  Its  official 
name  was  Herba  leonina. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  gafil,  all  European  dic¬ 
tionaries  are  silent ;  but  in  Lis  an  (XIII,  119)  we  find  that  the 
root  J has  the  meaning  of  “  to  overthrow  and  to  fell  down.” 
The  other  Arabic  names  are  mostly  translations  from  Greek. 

Later  Arabic  authors  did  not  provide  any  valuable  con" 
tribution  to  the  knowledge  of  this  drug.  IB.  gives  as  an  Egyptian 
Arabic  name  haluk  i.e.  “  destroyer,”  which  is  in  all 

probability  Coptic  SnAottk,  see  Labib’s  Dictionary. 

Synonyms:  Gr. :  opoPdyyj]  (orobankhe)%vvoy»oQ\,ov(Tcynom6- 
rion,  i.e.  “dog’s  penis”),  Aecov  ( leon ,  “  lion  ”),  finpattL?,  fiuqoivr] 


(9  See  above,  chapter  80,  pp.  179-1S2. 


{thyrsitis,  thyrsme,  Diosc.)  ;  Lat.  :  orobanche  ;  Ar.  :  gaftt 
guaifil  (?Gh.),  asad  al-adas  JiasMshat  al-asad 

khdniq  al-karsana  (*),  dafild  (Issa? 

p.  131)  ;  Pers.  :  ' alaf  jdru  JJ^T  (“  grass-broom,”  Naficy  II, 
300)  (* 2)  ;  Turk.  :  siipurge  otu  <Jj'  ( “Caj,  y* )  (i.e.  “  broom- 

plant,''  Samy,  p.  1089) ;  Eng. :  broom-rape ;  Fr. :  orobanche,  herbe 
du  lion  ;  Germ.  :  Orobanche,  Sommerwurz. 


204.  Gantiyana  Yellow  Gentian  (Gentiana  lutea  L.) 

and  others. 

(Lecl.  No.  515). 

Is-haq  b.  'Imran  :  There  are  two  different  kinds  of  gentian, 
one  is  a  herb  that  grows  on  mountains  and  in  cold,  wet  and 
snowy  places  ;  this  is  the  Greek  (rumi  cOj).  The  other  is  that 
of  Jurmaqan  (3).  It  is  like  sorrel  ( hummed  al-baqar 

Rumex  Patientia  L.)  and  has  a  black  root  which  is 
somewhat  bitter.  It  equally  grows  in  damp  places. 

Author  :  The  gentian  mentioned  by  Dioscurides  is  the 
second  of  these  two  kinds.  The  first  kind  is  much  more  used  in 
our  land,  Andalusia,  than  the  second.  It  is  found  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  (4)  and  in  the  region  of  Saragossa  ( Saraqusta 
It  is  the  root  of  a  shrub  with  thin  branches  and  tiny  leaves. 
The  root  is  intensely  bitter,  much  more  so  than  the  second  kind 
and  more  active.  It  is  said  that  this  kind  of  gentian  is  Persian- 
It  is  called  in  Persian  kushadh  and  in  Greek  [3aaddoxov 


g)  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names  see  above  p. 

(2)  Nafioy  and  HandjIsri  give,  moreover,  the  name  of  biqiya  4Ji-,  but  this  must 

be  a  mistake,  as  the  latter  name  designates  tufted  or  bitter  vetch.  See  above  chapter  131 
( biqa ). 

(3)  The  MSS.  of  IB.  mis-spell  this  name  (J  \j  and  so  on.  According  to 

Ydqut  (III,  280  foil.)  Sharmaqdn  JU * jZ  or  Charmaqdn  jU aj-  is  the  name  of  a  small 
town  in  the  mountains  of  Khurasan  (East  Persia)  near  Isfarayin. 

(4)  In  Arabic  Gabal  Shulair  j\Z  J-.*-  ;  mis-spelt  in  MSS.  T.  and  G. ;  IB.  calls  it  Cabal 
Shalcar  and  Leclerc  left  it  out. 
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(i basiliskon )  (1)  and  in  Spanish  vernacular  basilisco.  Ibn  Wafid  (2) 
asserted  that  basilisco  is  (identical  with)  the  gentian  described 
by  Dxoscukides  ;  but  this  was  an  error. 

Diosc.  Ill  (3)  'yevTiavi)  (gentiane).  It  is  said  that  the  first 
who  knew  this  remedy  was  Gentis,  king  of  the  Russians  (3)  and 
that  the  name  of  this  remedy  is  derived  from  his  name.  It  is 
a  plant  whose  leaves,  that  are  near  the  root,  resemble  those  of 
the  walnut-tree  or  the  leaves  of  the  way-bread  ( Us  an  al-hamal 

jn  ou 

Plantago  major  L.).  Their  colour  is  almost  blood-red. 
Those  of  the  leaves  that  are  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  (of 
the  stem)  are  slightly  dentate  (4),  especially  those  that  are  near 
to  the  top.  It  has  a  hollow  stem,  smooth  and  as  thick  as  a 
finger.  It  is  about  two  cubits  high,  knotty  and  with  sparse 
leaves  on  it.  It  has  many  flowers  (5)  and  fruits  in  large  calyces 
(cones),  as  light  as  the  fruit  of  crcpovSn^tov  ( sphondylion ,  hog- 
weed,  Heracleum.  Sphondylium  L.).  It  has  a  long  and  thick 
root  resembling  that  of  aristoloch  (zardwand  X?bj).  It  grows 
on  lofty  mountains,  in  the  shade  and  in  watered  places. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  856)  :  Its  root  is  strongly  refining,  detersive,, 
and  aperient  to  obstructions.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  it  is  intensely  bitter. 

t/ 

Dxosc.  :  The  dose  of  one  drachm  of  it  with  pepper  and 
rue  is  useful  against  (fob  27  r)  the  bite  of  venomous  animals,, 
pain  in  the  chest,  liver  and  stomach.  As  a  pessary,  it  is  abortive. 

COMMENTARY 

The  drug  in  question  is  the  root  of  one  of  the  kinds  of 
gentian.  That  described  by  Dxosc.  is  Gentiana  lutea  L .,  the 
yellow  gentian  which  may  have  been  originally  a  native  of  the 


(x)  In  the  text  baslasqan  jlLU  ;  the  spelling  is  not  quite  sure  ;  the  following  word 
is  spelt  bashlashka  but  Maim,  gives  the  vocalisation  bashilishla. 

(2)  See  our  Introduction,  p.  23,  No.  40. 

O  In  Drosc’s  text:  Illyrians. 

(4)  This  is  not  quite  correct,  as  all  the  gentians  have  ovoid,  but  not  dentate  leaves- 

(5)  Missing  from  Diosc’s  original  text. 
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mountains  in  tlie  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  is  a  strong  root-stock, 
sometimes  60  cms.  long  and  4  cms.  thick,  containing  a  bitter 
glucoside  gentiopicrin  and  gentianic  acid,  with  an  etneric  oil  and 
a  mucilaginous  substance  (x).  The  Persian  kind  mentioned  by 
Ibn  'Imran  may  have  been  a  variety  of  G.  lutea  or  G.  ascle- 
jpiadea  L.  or  the  Caslnnirian  G.  Kurroa  Boyle  (Dymock  II,  510) 
Gentian  had  in  former  times  a  great  reputation  as  an  antidote 
against  poisons,  poisonous  stings  and  the  bite  of  rabid  dogs- 
It  is  possible  that  from  this  belief  comes  the  Modern  Greek  (?) 
name  of  basiliskon  and  the  Spanish  name  of  basilisco  which  are 
mentioned  only  by  the  Arabic  authors  Ibn  Wafid,  Gh.,  Maimo- 
nides  and  IB.  The  Arabic  name  dawa  al-hayya  ftL° 
(£*  snake  remedy  55 )  is  significant  of  its  pretended  action. 

The  Cairo  bazaar-druggists  sell  the  root  of  Gentiana  lutea 

OO 

in  fragments  of  about  2  cms.  long  under  the  name  of  khashab 
gintiyana  It  is  used  as  a  stomachic,  cardiac  tonic 

and  wound-healing  remedy  (Ducros,  p.  37  folk). 

The  old  Persian  and  Arabic  authors  give  good  descriptions 
of  the  reddish-brown  root  of  gentian  with  the  yellow  surface  of 
its  fracture  (* 2),  but  none  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  plant  which 
grew  far  from  inhabited  places  in  the  mountains.  -Due  to  this 
fact,  Abu-Mansur  (Achundow,  p.  180  and  185)  believed  gen¬ 
tian  to  be  “  the  root  of  the  Homan  colocynth  ”  ( al-hanzal  ar-rumi 

The  confusion  comes  without  doubt  from  the  very 
bitter  flavour  of  the  gentian-root  and  the  colocynth-fruit. 

Dawud  (I,  214)  says  that  gentian  reaches  maturity  in  the 
months  of  Ab  &n&Aylul  (3),  that  the  root  preserves  its  properties 
for  three  years  and  that  the  juice,  stored  up  in  earthen 
receptacles,  can  continue  to  be  efficient  for  seven  years. 

Synonyms:  Gr. :  Yev-ciavfj  ( gentiane ),  (3aoi?iioxov  (basiliskon?  ?, 
only  by  Arabic  authors)  ;  Lat.  :  gentiana  ;  Ar.  :  gantiana 


(1)  For  its  other  constituents  see  H.  G.  Greenish,  Materia  Medica,  fourth  edition, 
'{London,  1924)  p.  355  foil. 

(2)  Qdnun  Ibn  Sina  I,  283. 

(3)  Syriac  names  for  August  and  September. 
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dawa  al-hayya  thum  al-hayya  fy  (1),  kaff  adh-dhib 

^Jdi\  (“  wolf’s  claw  ”),  leaf}  al-arnab  (  “  rabbit’s 

^oot/’  Issa,  p.  86),  bashilisliku  (basilisco,  Spanish)  ;  Pers. : 

same  names  and  Jcushad  or  gushadh  Turk.  :  jentiyane 

;  Eiig.  :  gentian,  yellow  gentian;  Fr. :  grande  gentiane, 
gentiane  jaune  ;  Germ.  :  gelber  Enzian,  Bitterwurzel ;  Span.  . 
genciana  mayor,  genciana  del  rey  (2). 


205.  Gadwar  jb-^r,  Zedoary  (Curcuma  Zedoaria  Rose.): 
(Lecl.  Nos.  467  and  174  ;  moreover  1479). 


Ibn  Sina  (I,  287)  :  They  are  small  fragments  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  aristolochia  ( zardwand  Ail>3),  though  thinner.  They 
grow  together  with  wild  (Indian)  aconite  ( bish  and  are  an 

antidote  for  all  poisons. 


Ibn  AL-KATTANi(3)and  other  modern  authors  called  it  al-antula 
;  the  wild  aconite  which  grows  with  it  is  at-tawara 
It  consists  of  roots  which  are  like  small  acorns,  and  is  useful 
against  poisons  and  colic.  Growing  with  it  is  at-tawara,  which 
is  a  deadly  and  quick  (?)  poison.  These  plants  grow  so  near 
to  each  other  that  he  who  sees  them  thinks  that  they  come  from 
one  and  the  same  root,  on  account  of  their  likeness.  This  poison¬ 
ous  herb  is  sweet,  but  al-antula  is  bitter;  the  latter  is  a  marvellous 
antidote  (diryaq  which  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  j drug- 

antidote  J/  jy  Sometimes  sheep  feed  on  the  poisonous 

herb,  and  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  effect  of  the  poison,  they  eat 
of  the  antula  and  thus  are  saved. 


Author  :  Al-antula  is  in  our  land  (Spain)  to-day  of  two 
kinds  ;  one  is  known  as  black  antula  taken  to  be  the 

zedoary,  and  the  other  the  white,  which  some  of  the  herborists 


(x)  The  meaning  of  these  terms  is  “  serpent’s  medicine  ”  and  “  serpent’s  garlic  ”  ('Abd 
ar-Razzaq,  p.  96). 

(2)  This  latter  name  is  according  to  'Abd  ar-Razzaq  (p.  95). 

(3)  His  name  is  often  mis-spelt  Ibn  al-Kinan!  :  Ch.  and  iDRisi  call  him 

He  is  Abu  'Abdallah  Muhammad,  born  in  Sicily  (Catania  ?)  and  immigrated  into  Spain 
in  the  Xth  cent.  a.d.  He  lived  in  Cordova  where  he  was  a  distinguished  practitioner. 
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(shaggdrun  <i?J^)  call  al-faihaq  (1)  5  we  shall  mention  it  under 
tlie  Letter  Fa  ^ .  The  black  is  round,  black  outside,  white  inside 
and  a  little  yellowish.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  burnet  (huz- 
barat  ath-tJia'lab'-A*^  Poterium  sanguisorba  L.).  With  it 
grows  at-tawdra  which  it  resembles,  except  that  it  is  redder. 

COMMENTARY 

There  is  a  considerable  confusion  of  names  and  facts  in 
the  above  paragraph,  mainly  due  to  different  varieties  of  the 
drugs  called  gadwar  =  zedoary.  IB.,  therefore,  rightly  divided 
the  contents  of  this  section  into  two  main  paragraphs. 

The  Persian  name  zadivdrL*2!  from  which  the  Arabic  gad - 
war  is  derived  designates  the  zingiberacea  Curcuma.  Zedoa - 

O  O 

ria  Rose.,  the  zedoary  (formerly  also  called  setwall).  It  is,  like 
all  the  curcumas,  an  Indian  plant,  and  its  rootstock  was  only 
known  to  the  'physicians  and  druggists  of  the  Near  East.  It 
was  well  known  to  the  Indian  practitioners  under  the  Sanscrit 
names  of  sati  and  kraehura.  Ibn  Sin  a  is  right  when  he  com¬ 
pares  its  root  to  that  of  aristolochia.  All  the  other  Persian  and 
Arabic  authors  agree  that  it  is  an  excellent  antidote  for  poisons. 
As  mentioned  before  (2),  an  Indian  myth  says  that  the  wild  aconite 
(bish),  when  growing  near  the  gadwar ,  loses  its  poisonous  pro¬ 
perties  and  is  eaten  with  impunity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains  (Dymock  III,  400).  It  seems,  however, 
that  this  myth  can  be  explained  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
on  the  Himalayas  of  poisonous  and  non-poisonous  aconites  grow¬ 
ing  side  by  side.  The  belief  was  transferred  to  Spain.  The 
name  tawdra  of  a  kind  of  aconite  may  have  been  confused 
with  jadwdr  which,  in  Turkestan,  is  still  to-day  a  name  for  the 
monk’s  hood  (Aconitum  Najpellus  L .)  (Dragend.,  p.  226).  The 
antagonistic  plant,  antula  (3),  is  considered  to  be  the  non-poisonous 


(])  Probably  a  mis-spelling  for  al-faigan  i.e.  peganon. 

(2)  See  chapter  on  Bish  No.  182,  p.  342. 

(3)  The  name  may  be  Spanish  ;  according  to  Simonet  ( Glosario  de  voces  ibericas  y 
latinas  usadas  entre  los  Mozarabes,  Madrid  1888,  p,  18)  it  is  derived  from  Greek  anti- 
phthora  (=“  against  destruction  ”)  ;  and  tawdra  is  derived  from  phthora  (Simouet  p,  548).. 
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Aconitum  Anthora  L.  which  is  called  “  wholesome  aconite  (1). 
Their  bulbous  roots  are  small  and  not  similar  to  the  rhizoma 
of  zedoary. 

Idbisi  (p.  89,  No.  194)  cites  I  bn  Gulgul  that  the  Spanish 
gadwar  or  anthula  (sic  l)  is  frequent  on  the  mountains  of 
Andalusia  and  grows  together  with  aconite. 

Dawud  (I,  205),  says  that  it  is  an  Indian  drug  and  of  five 
kinds  :  “  One,  which  is  of  violet  colour,  becomes  outwardly  grey 
ish  when  rubbed  against  any  object.  He  who  swallows  it  feels 
a  sensation  of  burning  in  his  tongue  and  lower  lip,  of  about  one 
degree  (■ i.e .  of  the  Galenic  dynamometric  scale  of  remedies)  ;  it 
then  passes  away.  It  is  lank  like  a  little  horn,  and  is  a  little 
curved.  It  is  imported  from  al-Khatd  (2),  one  of  the  bound" 
aries  of  China.  The  second  kind  has  the  same  colour  and  cur¬ 
vature,  but  is  granular  on  the  outside.  It  is  imported  from 
Cambay  (3).  The  third  is  red  like  a  thumb,  of  granular  subsistence? 
and  is  imported  from  Deccan  (4).  The  fourth  has  the  size  of  an 
olive,  with  one  end  thin  and  the  other  end  thick  and  its  colour 
is  inclined  to  black.  If  rubbed  against  (the  inner  side  of)  the 
lid  it  provokes  lacrymation  and  heaviness.  It  is  called  by  the 
Egyptians  an-nirbis  (5).  The  fifth  consists  of  pieces  of  one 
span  long,  which  are  black,  smooth  and  intensely  bitter  ;  they 

are  called  al-antula  . 55  This  description  may  have  been 

partly  extracted  from  late  Persian  medical  works  (mentioned  by 
Dymock  III,  399  folk).  In  Dawud’s  lifetime,  the  XVIth  cent. — 
the  first  knowledge  of  zedoary,  turmeric  and  other  curcumas 
came  to  the  West  through  Portuguese  traders  and  mariners  (Odo- 
ardo  Barbosa).  Dymock  (III,  401)  is  convinced  that  the  round 


(1)  Spanish  antora  or  “  aconito  saludable,”  Germ.  “  Giftheil,”  Dutch  “  tegengiftige 
monnikskap.  ” 

(2)  Probably  “  Cathay  ”  the  present  Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 

(3)  Near  the  present  Bombay,  in  British  India. 

(4)  Central  India. 

(5)  In  the  text  at-tirbis  copyist’s  error. 
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and  the  long  zedoary  of  commerce  are  both  products  of  Cur¬ 
cuma  Zedoaria. 

The  plant  is  now  cultivated  in  India,  China,  J ava  and  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  drug  Rhizoma  Zedoariae  has  a  camphor  taste  and 
smell.  It  is  used  in  India  mostly  as  a  cosmetic.  In  Europe  it 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  bitter  medical  liquors. 


Synonyms  (of  the  genuine  zedoary) :  Gr.  (Medieval) :  Coupon- 
(3s8  (; zurombed ),  geboao  (zedoar,  Aetius),  x^erouagiov  ( tzetuarion > 
Nicolas  Myrepsos)  (x)  ;  Ar. :  gadwdr  jb-W,  zarunb  irq 

el-kdfur  3^  (Cairo  drag-bazaars)  ;  Pers.  :  zadivar  AJ-Cn 


jadivdr  jl'-W  mah-panvin  CfJj,  mdh-farfm  CrfJ  zurunbd 


parpin  (all  by  Vullers  II,  122)  ;  Turk.  :  jedvdr  j'j-W  ; 

Eng.  :  zedoary  ;  Fr.  :  (curcuma)  zedoaire,  gingembre  batard  ; 
Germ.  :  Zitwerwurzel. 


£0G.  Gawashir  Opopanax  (Opopanax  Chironium 

Koch.). 

(Lecl.  No.  459). 

Dmsc.  Ill  (51)  :  Ildvaxeg  'Hpaxtaiov  (Panakes  Herdkleion ). 
It  grows  mostly  in  Boeotia  and  in  the  town  of  Psophis  in  Ar¬ 
cadia,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of  the  high  price 
paid  for  its  resin.  It  has  rough  leaves  near  to  the  soil,  intensely 
green  like  fig-leaves,  round  and  dentate  with  five  dentations- 
Its  stem  is  long  like  that  of  dorema  (kalakh  covered  with 
down  like  white  dust  and  producing  very  small  leaves.  The 
seeds  are  fragrant  and  sharp.  It  has  many  roots  branching  out 
from  one  main  root ;  they  are  white  with  a  heavy  smell  and  are 
covered  with  a  thick  bark  of  bitter  taste.  It  grows  (also)  in 
Kyrene  of  Lybia  and  in  Macedonia.  The  resin  of  this  plant  is 
extracted  by  scarification  of  the  wood  when  the  plant  first  grows. 
The  colour  of  the  gum  is  white,  but  when  dried  it  looks  saffron- 
coloured  on  the  outside.  When  the  resin  flows  it  is  collected 


(l)  These  names  probably  designate  not  zedoary  but  turmeric. 
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•on  leaves  spread  out  (and)  in  pits  dug  in  the  earth.  They  some¬ 
times  scarify  the  stem  at  harvest-time  and  collect  the  resin  that 
flows  in  the  same  manner.  The  choicest  gum  is  the  bitterest. 
It  must  be  white  inside  and  saffron-coloured  outside,  and  stick 
to  the  hand  when  rubbed  with  the  fingers.  It  quickly  dissolves 
in  water,  and  is  of  a  strong  smell.  It  is  adulterated  with  gum- 
ammoniac  (washaq  JpJ)  and  wax  (mumfj*).  This  can  be  tested 
by  kneading  it  with  the  fingers  in  water.  The  good  kind 
mixes  with  water  and  becomes  like  milk.  Its  faculty  is  heating, 
sedative  and  emollient. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  94  foil.)  :  The  root  of  the  opopanax-plant 
is  desiccative  and  heating,  but  less  than  the  opopanax  (resin) 
itself.  It  is  detersive  and  good  for  affections  requiring  a  flesh- 
producing  remedy  such  as  abscesses.  Its  fruit  is  hot  and  emmen- 
agogue  (!). 

COMMENTARY 


GdwasMr  is  the  Persian  Arabicised  name  for  the  Greek  ojto- 
Ttdvai  (opopanax).  the  gum-resin  of  the  umbellifera  Opopanax 
Ckironium  Koch  (or  Ferula  Opopanax  Spr.) ;  the  Greek  name 
ttavaxzg  (pdnakes)  of  the  plant  means  “  all-healing. 55  It  was 
already  known  to  Theophrastus.  The  flower-umbels  are  yellow. 
The  resin  was  formerly  a  much  used  drug  against  catarrhal  and 
haemorrhagic  diseases.  It  is  a  E uropean  plant,  different  from  Opo¬ 
panax  persicum  Boiss.  (2),  which  is  probably  the  plant  producing 
the  resin  called  by  the  Persians  gaw-shir  (i.e.  “cow’s  milk”). 
This  drug  is  still  sold  in  Oriental  bazaars,  and  is  vulgarly  called 
in  Cairo  gawdsMr  or  halib  al-baqar  (Ducros,  p.35)(3). 

There  is,  however,  an  Arabian  opopanax  which  is  almost  the  only 
kind  in  European  commerce,  and  is  a  product  of  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  plant,  the  burseracea  Commiphora  Kataf  Engl.  The  plant 
is  a  relative  of  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  its  gum-resin  which  has 


(1)  This  chapter  of  Galen  has  been  very  much  abridged  by  BH. 

(2)  Polak  (Persien,  Leipzig,  18G5,  II,  p.  289)  calls  the  plant  Dvplotaenia  cachrydi- 
.jolia  Boiss. 

(3)  This  is  an  Arabic  name  for  “  cow’s  milk.  ” 


a  myrrh-like  smell  is  exported  to  Europe  by  way  of  Syria.  As 
far  as  we  can  tell,  it  is  now  very  common  in  the  dr  my  bazaars 
of  the  Near  East. 

Most  of  the  Oriental  authors  simply  repeat  Dioscurides’ 
description,  adding  remarks  on  the  medicinal  use  of  opopanax. 
Dawud  alone  (I,  201)  gives  a  new  and  good  description  of  the 
plant.  He  describes  the  dill-like  umbel,  but  expressly  says  that 
the  opopanax  used  in  his  time  (XVIth  cent.)  and  imported  from 
Persia  was  reddish-black  outside  (not  saffron-yellow)  and  soluble 
in  vinegar- water..  He  recommends  it  as  a  remedy  against  lead- 
colic  (qawlang  rasdsi  'Abd  ar-Razzaq  (p.  86) 

gives  the  Berber  name  for  opopanax  :  tafarfarJJ^.  The  name 
barutha  which  we  see  in  our  Maim. -MS.  is  perhaps  a 
mutilation  of  Syriac  bdrurd  (Loew  III,  458  foil.). 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  jtfxvaxs*;  (partakes  the  plant,  Theophr., 
Diosc.),  Jtavcxi;  ( pdnax ,  Galen),  ououdvay  ( opopanax ,  the  resin) ; 
Lat.  :  panaces  (the  plant,  Pliny),  opopanax  (the  resin)  (x)  ;  Ar.  : 


gdwasMr  hallb  al-baqar  (Egypt,  Dawud),  bcirura 

°JJ/  (Maim.)  ;  Pers.  :  jawshir  gdwshir  ;  Turk.  :  same 

names  and  chaw  sMr  (Samy)  ;  Berber  :  td  far  far  ('Abd 

ar-Razzaq)  ;  Eng.  :  opopanax  ;  Fr.  :  same  name,  and  gomme* 
resine  opoponax  ;  Germ.  :  Opoponax,  Panaxharz,  Heilwiirzsaft. 


20?.  Gazar  Carrot ,  Parsnip  (Daucus  Carota  L.) 

(Lecl.  No.  481). 

Agriculture  (2)  :  The  cultivated  carrot  has  a  red  kind  which 
is  more  full  of  juice  and  more  palatable,  and  a  yellow  kind 
which  is  thicker  and  rougher.  The  wild  carrot  grows  near  water, 
though  it  is  sometimes  found  in  the  desert ;  but  this  is  rare.  It 
resembles  the  cultivated  (kind). 


p)  The  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  distinguished  panakes  Herakleion,  Achilleion,. 
Cheironion,  Ligusticum,  etc.,  which  we  are  to-day  unable  to  identify. 

(2)  Geoponica  XIII  :  bamdq  ( dauJcis ). 
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Diosc.  Ill  (52) :  atacpiAivo^  (staphylinos).  It  is  a  plant  whose 
leaves  are  like  those  of  fumitory  (shdhtarag  £V^-*),  except  that 
they  are  broader,  and  its  taste  is  not  bitter.  Its  growth  is  erect 
and  it  has  an  umbel  like  that  of  dill  ( shibith  ^P)  with  white 
flowers.  In  the  middle  of  the  blossom  there  is  something  resem¬ 
bling  cotton,  of  purple  colour.  It  has  a  root  in  the  thickness  of 
a  finger  ( fol .  27  v.)  and  about  one  span  long.  It  is  of  a  frag¬ 
rant  smell  and  is  eaten  cooked. 

Galen  VI  (XI,  862)  :  The  wild  carrot  is  less  frequently  eaten 
than  the  cultivated  one,  but  it  is  more  active.  Its  faculty  is  the 
causation  of  flatulence  and  the  excitement  of  aphrodiasis.  The 
seeds  of  the  wild  kind  are  diuretic  and  emmenagogue. 

Agbicultuke  :  A  wine  is  prepared  from  it,  which  is  intoxicat¬ 
ing  ;  when  abused,  it  causes  suffocation  being  harmful  to  the 
throat  and  chest.  The  wild  carrot  expels  vermin  when  suspended 
on  the  door  of  a  habitation. 


COMMENTARY 

The  carrot  is  a  very  old  food  of  mankind.  It  is  wide-spread  as 
a  weed  in  Europe,  and  in  the  Orient  from  the  Mediterranean 
regions  to  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  to  the  Himalayas. 
The  root  of  the  wild  kind  of  this  umbeliifera  (Daucus  Carota 
L.  var  Boissieri  Witim.)  is  thinner  and  harder  than  the  root 
of  the  cultivated  one.  Its  medicinal  preparations  were  very 
numerous,  viz.  decoction,  paste,  compresses  for  ulcers,  etc.  In 
recent  times  the  juice  is  used  for  supplying  artificially  nourished 
babies  with  the  necessary  vitamin  A.  The  root  and  fruit  were 
in  former  times  official  drugs  (Radix,  Fructus  Baud). 

In  Ancient  Greece  it  was  used  as  an  offering  to  the  god 
Apollo,  and  in  India  still  forms  a  part  of  the  oblations  in 
certain  festivals  (Dymock  II,  134),  The  Hispano-Arab  Ibn  al- 
”  Awwam  (II,  176-9)  gives  a  detailed  description  of  its 
Mediaeval  culture. 


Its  names  were  numerous  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs 
and  Persians  (see  synonyms).  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  geni¬ 
tive  of  the  Greek  name  daukos  was  adopted  by  the  Arabs  as 
the  name  of  the  seeds  of  the  wild  carrot  (dauqu  probably 
taken  from  bavnov  dyQiov  orteQua  (daukou  agnou  sperma) 
Galen)  ;  see  cAbd  ar-Razzaq,  Leclerc’s  version,  p.  99. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  8avxog  (daukos),  oTacpu/avoc  (staphylinos) 

xeoac;  ( keras  “horn,”  the  wild  carrot),  banxig  (daukis,  Geoponica): 

Lat.  :  daucus  (Scrib.Largus),  pastinaca  Gallica  (Pliny),  pasti- 

naca  erratica  (wild  carrot,  Pliny),  siser  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  gazar  J 

istuflm  (Maghrib  and  Syria),  asfandriya  \  (Tunis, 

•  ,  # 

'Abd  ar-Razzaq),  zurudiyya  (*)  (the  same),  kMz  >>■  (the 

same),  gazar  barrl  (wild  carrot),  hinzab  hunzub 

(wild  carrot,  al-Asmaci  II,  p.  16),  dauqu  jA°,  (its  seed),. 
sabahiyya  (Maim),  baharina  (wild  carrot,  Maim.)  ; 

for  other  names  see  Issa,  p.  69;  Pers.  :  gazar  Jj,  jazar 
zardak  — A>3  (i.e.  i:  yellowish  ”),  zardak  nahshak  — A>j  (Maim, 
Vullers  II,  1380),  huwej  A*  (Naficy  I,  264) ;  Turk. :  jezerJJ 
hauj  (Samy  (2)  ;  Eng.  :  common  carrot,  parsnip  ;  Fr.  : 

carotte  ;  Germ.:  gemeine  Mohre,  Karotte,  gelbe  Riibe,  Wurzel. 


£08.  Gafda  Poly -Germander,  Hulwort  (Teucrium  Po- 

lium  L.). 

(Lecl.  No,  488). 

Diosc.  Ill  (110)  :  jtohiov  (potion).  There  is  a  mountain  kind 
called  tend q iov  (teuthrion),  which  is  in  use.  It  is  a  small,  white 
ddpvog  (thamnos,  shrub)  with  tiny  leaves,  about  a  span  high  and 
full  of  seeds  (3).  On  its  top  is  a  small  tassel  which  is  not  globu¬ 
lar,  and  with  something  like  white  hair.  It  is  a  plant  of  a 
heavy  smell,  but  with  a  slight  aroma.  There  is  another  kii:dr 
bigger  than  the  first,  though  of  a  fainter  odour. 


(T)  The  Modern  Spanish  name  zanahoria  is  a  remainder  of  this  word 
(2)  Avxi  (p.  104)  erroneously  spells ^-jL-  . 

0)  In  Dioscurldes’  text  :  “full  of  fruits.” 
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Galen  VIII  (XII,  106)  :  It  lias  a  bitter  and  a  slightly  sharp 
taste.  It  opens  obstructions,  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue  and 
heals  extensive  contusions.  The  white  kind  is  more  effective  in 
the  cure  of  indolent  ulcers. 

Diosc.  :  The  decoction  of  both  kinds  is  useful  for  the  sting 
of  poisonous  insects,  for  dropsy,  jaundice  and  — taken  with 
vinegar —  for  the  spleen. 

COMMENTARY 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  small  jtoHov  (poliori)  described 
by  Diosc.  is  the  labiata  Teucrium  Folium  L.  (cat-thyme,  hulwort, 
mountain-germander),  the  large  Teucrium  capitatum  L.  (headed 
germander).  Pliny  (XXI,  44)  confuses  these  plants  with  Tripo- 
lium.  The  jtoAiov  of  Theophr.,  too,  seems  to  be  another  plant ? 
as  it  was  evergreen  and  used  against  moths  and  for  capri fication. 
Both  plants  are  common  in  South  Europe  and  also  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  Asia. 

The  Oriental  authors  mostly  repeat  Diosc/ s  description. 
Ibn  Sina  (I,  285)  recommends  it  against  fevers,  Idris!  (I,  83)  as  a 
vermifuge.  Dawud  (I,  208)  gives  a  Berber  name  of  the  plant 
and  a  description  of  a  such  precision  that  proves  he  knew  it  well. 
He  says  that  it  blossoms  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  Hazirdn 
(February),  must  be  plucked  fresh,  but  that  it  loses  its  activity 
after  the  lapse  of  eight  months.  He  recommends  it  as  an  anti¬ 
dote.  It  is  not  used  nowadays.  The  Arabic  name  is  derived 
from  gaiad  i.e.  “  woolly  curled  hair.55 

Maim.  ( fol .  80  v.)  gives  the  diminutive  guaida 

Synonyms:  Gr. :  jto?uov  (polion),  tsbOqov  (teiithron,  Diosc.)  ; 
Lat.  :  polium  silvestre,  polium  campestre  (Pliny)  ;  Copt.  :  Aa,x ; 
Berber  :  artdlis  (Dawud)  ;  Ar.  :  gu'da,  gada  taraf 

misk  al-ginn  u.  (IssA,p.  179),  mustiyan  (Lower 
Egypt,  Schweinf.),  gu'aida  (Maim.)  ;  Pers.  :  ju'da, 

(Abu  Mansur,  p.  180),  haziya  (Turkish  Anonymous) ;  Turk.  : 
Meryem  sachi^J?^f..s*  (''Mary’s  hair,”  Turkish  Anonymous);  Eng. 


poly-germander,  mountain-germander,  cat- thyme,  hulwort  ; 
Fr.  :  polium,  pouliot  de  montagne,  germandree  tomenteuse  ; 
Germ.  :  Poley-Gamander,  grauer  Gamander. 

£09.  Gamsibram  fj*— -*7,  (Ocimum  filamentosum  Forsk. ?). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  511  and  1075). 

•• 

It  is  a  kind  of  lily  resembling  southern- wood  (qaisum 
Artemisia  A  brotanum) . 

Ibn  Sina  (I,  286) :  It  is  aperient,  carminative  and  depurative. 
Its  faculty  is  like  that  of  wormwood  (sMh  Artemisia  judaica). 

COMMENTARY 

The  identity  of  this  plant-name  is  not  yet  established.  Sont- 
heimer  thought  it  was  the  labiata  Ocimum  filamentosum  Forsk ., 
a  kind  of  basil.  But  the  Persian  dictionaries  speak  of  a  creep¬ 
ing  plant  and  take  it  for  a  kind  of  bindweed. 

IB.  states  that  the  name  gamsafram  is  said  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  raihan  Sulaim&n  j,  and  this  is  true.  Vullers 

H 

(I,  525)  explains  that  Jam  fr  is  in  Persian  the  name  of  King 
Solomon,  isjparam  (x)  the  same  as  Arabic  raihan 
i.e.  basil. 

Ibn  Sina  gives  two  articles  on  this  plant,  one  (I,  286) 
under  gamsifram  *ja~**~.  without  a  description,  the  other  under 
raihan  Sulaimdn  (I,  368)  in  which  he  says  :  “  It  is  a  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  mountains  of  Isfahan,  resembling  moist-dill  ( shibith 
^A^).  It  is  said  that  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  marsh-mallow 
(khatmi  )  and  that  its  buds  are  small.  It  is  twisted 
round  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bindweed  (liblab  V^r). 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  second  record  refers  to  the  plant 
called  gamsifram.  Common  people  think  that  J am  fr,  is  identical 
with  Sulaiman.”  Then  follow  the  medical  uses  of  the  plant, 
especially  for  wounds  and  scorpion-stings. 

(x)  The  name  for  basil  is  in  Persian  originally  isparaghm  from  which  all  tb< 

other  varieties  of  synonyms  are  derived. 
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Plempius,  in  his  translation  of  the  Canon  Avicennae  (II,, 
267)  gives  it  the  name  of  Ocimum  caryophyllatum .  We  may 
also  mention  here  that  Drageneorif  (p.  587)  identifies  gamsi- 
fram  with  the  Indian  Ocimum  gratissimum  L.,  and  that  oni 
Turkish  anonymous  drug-book  gives  the  Turkish  and  Persian 
names  which  are  missing  from  the  dictionaries. 

Whether  the  plant  is  identical  with  jawdn  isparam  or  shibram 
jl c  j\y>-  0f  Abu  Mansur  (Conyza  odorata  LA.)  is  not 


sure. 


Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  raihdn  Sulaimdn  ^  H  2 ,  gamsibram 

gamsifram  ,  ar -raihdn  as-sulaimdm  ^  /'  ( 1 )  ^ 

as-sultdni  min-ar -raihdn  fir4  <3  (Dawud  I,  231)  ;  Pers.  : 

jam-isparam  (Vullers,  Steingass),  siparaghm-i- Sulaimdn 

(Turk.  Anonymous)  ;  Turk.  :  Suleyman  fesliyeni 
(2)?  huchuk  fesliyen  di>-jT  (Turk.  Anonymous) 

European  :  Ocimum  filamentosum,  caryophyllatum,  gratissi¬ 
mum  ?  ;  (Fr.  :  basilie  girofie). 


£10.  Gabra  ChicJcweed  (Holosteum  umbellatum  L.)> 

(Lecl.  Nos.  179  and  469). 

It  is  called  in  (Spanish)  vernacular  une  pieza  (3)  or  “  uniting 
the  few.” 

Diosc.  IV  (II)  :  ohootBOV  ( holosteon ).  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
about  three  or  four  fingers  long.  It  has  leaves  and  twigs  like 
those  of  zoqowojtouc  (koronopous,  star-of-the-earth,  Plantago  coron- 
opus  L .)  or  couch-grass  (tMl  dv,  Agropyrum  repens  Beauv.).  They 
are  astringent.  Its  root  is  very  thin  like  hair,  white  and  having 
a  vinous  odour  ;  it  grows  on  hills. 

Galen  VII  (XII,  88)  :  It  is  desiccative  and  astringent,  and 
is  drunk  with  wine  against  muscular  contractures. 


(!)  For  other  names  see  Issa,  p.  126. 

(2)  The  name  fesliyen  is  a  Turkish  corruption  of  basililcon. 

(3)  Probably  so;  IB.  (Arab,  text  I,  67  last  lines)  spells  una  bdga  4^1)  ;  this 

Spanish  name  is  said  to  be  used  by  Ibx  Hassan  (Tbn  Gui.gul).  The  name  refers  to  the 
use  of  the  plant  for  making  meat-jelly.  See  Simonet  p,  555. 


COMMENTARY 


The  botanists  of  the  XVIth  century  were  baffled  by  the 
question  of  what  might  be  the  holosteon  of  Dioscuribes. 
Lobelius  and  Dobonaeus  pleaded  for  Plantago  albicans  L ., 
while  Tabernaemontanus  (1)  identified  it  with  the  caryophyl- 
lacea  Holosteum  umbellatum  L.,  the  very  common  chick  weed  of 
European  and  Asiatic  temperate  lands.  It  develops  its  white 
flowers  on  sandy  and  grassy  hills  and  mounds,  particularly  in 
the  spring. 

The  Arabic  name  gabra  is  derived  from  the  verb  gabara 
JfT  “  to  reduce,  to  restore,  to  set  bones  ”  because  it  was  used 
as  compresses  to  set  broken  bones  and  to  reduce  meat  by  boil¬ 
ing  and  to  form  a  jelly  (2).  This  name  seems  to  be  proper  to 
the  Hispano-Moorish  botanists,  as  it  is  missing  from  Ibn  Sina’s 
and  other  Eastern  scholars’  works. 

Dawud  (I,  203)  says  that  chickweed  is  more  frequent  in 
the  West  and  that,  when  once  plucked,  it  is  spoiled  within  three 
months  unless  it  is  preserved  in  honey.  The  ancient  doctors 
called  it  garni '  al-lahm  (“  joiner  of  flesh  ”).  ITe  recom¬ 

mends  it  externally  for  wounds  and  fractures,  and  internally  as 
a  reconstituent  to  heart  and  blood. 

In  European  medicine  it  was  never  used  much. 

Synonyms  :  Gr. :  okooteov  (, holosteon ,  Diosc.),  okootiov  ( holds - 
tion ,  Galen);  Lat. :  same  names  (Pliny);  Ar. :  gabra  ^ r  (Gh., 
IB.),  garni '  al-lahm  (Dawud)  ;  Pers.  and  Turk.  :  no 

name  ;  Eng.  :  chickweed  ;  Fr.  :  holoste  ombellee,  holostee  en 
ombelle  ;  Germ.  :  doldenbliitige  Spurre. 

211*  Gar  an-Nahr  jV,  Pondweed  (Potamogeton  natans 
L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  461). 

Diosc.  IV  (100)  :  Tcoiayoyeitcov  (potamogeiton) .  It  is  so 
called  because  it  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and 

0)  In  his  pharmacognostical  treatise  (New  vollkommen  Krduterbuch,  edited  after  his 
death,  by  Bauhinius,  Basle,  1613)  p.  543. 

(2)  According  to  IB  (Lecl.  I,  167). 


marshes  (1).  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  white  beet  {silq 

and  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  they  are  covered  with 

down. 

Galen  YIII  (XII,  107)  :  It  is  refrigerant  and  astringent,  and 
is  suitable  for  itch  and  malignant  and  indolent  ulcers. 


COMMENTARY 

The  plant  in  question  is  Potamogeton  natans  L,  (pond weed),, 
an  aquatic  plant  frequent  in  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  found  growing  in  the  ponds  and  canals  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Delta  together  with  Potamogeton  lucens  L.  This  latter  was 
known  since  the  remotest  Antiquity  by  numerous  representations 
in  relief,  in  painting  and  on  the  bodies  of  hippopotamus-statues  (2). 

The  medicinal  use  of  pondweed  was  always  limited  and  is 
to-day  unknown  in  Egypt. 

Idrisi  (p.  86)  mentions  it  and  simply  copies  Dioscuride-s’ 
savings  ;  'Ann  ar-Razzaq  (p.  93)  does  the  same.  Dawlld 
(p.  202)  gives  a  more  independent  description  of  the  plant,  but 
commits  the  error  of  believing  that  it  does  not  yield  flowers  or 
fruits.  He  finds  it  bitter  and  useful  against  diarrhoea. 

AWv\A  (c) 

Synonyms  :  Egypt..  :  enshaw ;  Copt.  :  noTNjuto- 

TCTcm) ;  Gr. :  motauoYei/ccov  ( potamogeiton ) ;  Lat. :  potamogiton 
(Pliny)  ;  Ar. :  gar  an-nahrjir^  lisdn  al-bahrj^  (“  tongue 
of  the  sea”),  silq  al-ma 5  ^  (“waterbeet”)  (Issa,  p.  147) ;  Pers. 

and  Turk.  :  no  name  ;  Eng.  :  (swimming)  pondweed  ;  Fr.  : 
potamogeton  flottant,  potamot  nageant,  epi  d’eau ;  Germ.  : 
schwimmendes  Laichkraut. 


(!)  The  Arabic  name,  gar  an-nahr  is  the  translation  of  potomogeiton,  i.e.  “neighbour 
ot  the  river.” 

(2)  See  Ltjdw.  Keimee,  Le  Potamogeton  lucens  L.  dans  VEgypte  Ancienne.  Revue 
do  l’Eoypte  Ancienne  I  (1927)  182-197  ;  the  Same  :  Nouvelles  recherche*  au  sujet  du  Pota¬ 
mogeton  lucens  dans  VEgypte  Ancienne,  Ibidem  II  (1929),  210-53  :  the  Same  :  Notes-- 
additionnelles.  Ibidem  III  (1930),  36-41. 
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Gafolahank  “  Wild  Sesame  ”  (Reseda  alba  L. 

and  others). 

(Lecl.  No.  496). 

Diosc.  IV  (149  and  163)  :  or]  a 041081 8 eg  ( sesamoeides ).  The 
inhabitants  of  Antikyra  (*)  call  it  “hellebore'5  ( kharbaq  &  J").  It 
resembles  fiQiyeQcav  ( erigeron ,  groundsel,  Senecio  vulgaris  L.)  and 
“  rue  55  (sadhdb  V^~).  It  has  long  leaves,  white  flowers  and  a 
root  which  is  of  no  use.  Its  seeds  are  like  sesame  ( simsim  x^), 
but  of  bitter  taste. 

Galen  VIII  (XII,  120)  :  This  plant  resembles  hellebore. 

Diosc.  :  Drinking  of  half  an  o|u(3acpov  (oxybaphon)  (2)  of  its 
seeds  finely  pounded  with  i-'elocQaTOV  (melikraton,  honey-water) 
helps  the  vomiting  of  phlegm  and  pus. 

As  to  the  small  sesamoeides ,  it  is  a  plant  with  twigs  of 
about  a  span  long,  and  leaves  like  xoqcovojtou^  ( koronopous ,  halts 
horn,  star-of-the-earth,  Plantago  Coronopus  L.),  except  that  they 
are  rougher  and  smaller.  At  the  ends  of  the  twigs  there  are 
capitula  of  purplish  colour,  white  in  the  centre,  and  containing 
seeds  like  sesame  of  hyacinth-red  colour.  Its  root  is  thin. 

Abu  Guraig  (3)  :  The  gablahank  is  of  two  kinds,  one  red  and 
the  other  yellow.  It  is  a  kind  of  seed  like  sesame  which  is 
powerfully  emetic. 

Ar-Razi  in  the  Mansuri  Treatise :  It  is  hot  and  may 

J 

sometimes  kill  the  person  who  drinks  it,  through  the  violence 
of  vomiting. 

And  in  his  book  On  Aliments  (4)  :  Sometimes  if  fish,  living 
in  swamps  in  which  al-gablahank  grows,  is  eaten,  very  violent 
vomiting  might  occur. 


(1)  This  name  spelled  sometimes  Antikirrha,  belongs,  to  two  Greek  towns,  one  in 
Thessalia  and  the  other  in  Phokis  ;  both  were  famous  for  the  active  hellebore  growing  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

(2)  i.e.  a  small  vinegar-saucer  or  earthenware  vessel ;  this  is  an  interesting  variant  of 
Dioscurides’  Greek  text. 

(■»)  See  Introduction  No.  29,  p.  18  (Ibn  Guraig). 

(4)  Another  Treatise  of  ar-Rdzi;  see  Introduction  No.  26,  p.  16.  This  book  was 
published  in  Cairo  in  1888,  but  is  now  out  of  print  and  very^rare  ; 

)  Y*  *  o  A  A  iy  A  j  D  <—> h 
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Unknown  Author  F)  :  There  is  another  plant  called  al-gabla - 
hank  that  grows  in  swamps  and  resembles  papyrus  (bardi  c£*l/). 
Its  bark  is  the  black  turpeth  ( at-turbud  al-aswad  -^A1'1). 

It  grows  in  India  and  in  Soglidiana  ( as-Sughd  (2),  but  the 
Indian  kind  is  better.  The  drinking  of  a  drachm  of  it  is 
dangerous ;  it  is  emetic  and  purgative.  Some  (physicians) 
succeeded  in  curing  hemiplegic  persons  with  it. 

COMMENTARY 

Botanists  agree  to  recognise  in  the  first  or  “  great  sesamoi- 
des  ”  of  Diosc.  and  Galen  the  wild  sesame  ( Reseda  alba  L.),  a 
plant  of  the  Mediterranean  regions.  It  has  been  found  in  Egypt 
(Muscpiler,  p.  439;  Ramis,  p.  98).  The  name  gablakank^&rr 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  jabr  dhank (meaning  of 
this  name  uncertain)  ;  for  the  numerous  corruptions  of  this  name 
see  the  Synonyms  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Sprengel  calls  it 
Reseda  mediterranean  Fra  as  Reseda  undulata  (3),  both  of  them  com¬ 
mon  weeds  on  rubbish-mounds  in  Greece  and  Italy.  As  to  the 

«/ 

“  small  sesamoides  55  of  Diosc.  (IV,  163)  the  old  botanists  iden¬ 
tified  it  with  Passerina  hirsuta  L.  (Thymelaceae),  while  Sprengel 
thought  it  to  be  Reseda  canescens,  Fraas  Ambrietia  deltoidea  D.C. 
(Cruciferae).  Concerning  the  Soghdian  and  Indian  plant  quoted 
by  the  “  unknown  author,”  we  could  not  find  a  trace  of  it  in 
Dymock’s  book.  Vullers  (I,  508)  gives,  from  Persian  sources^ 
the  information  that  gabr  dhank  is  the  name  of  the  seed  of  a 
thorny  plant,  zard-khar  A>j  (“  yellow  thorn  ”),  whose  bark  is 
called  turbud-i-zard  (“yellow  turpeth”).  Loew  (III,  132) 

was  equally  unable  to  give  an  identification  for  gablahawg  which 
seemed  to  be  a  Resedacea.  Some  of  these  plant-groups  contain 
bitter  and  acrid  substances  which  are  emetic  without  having  the 
disastrous  effects  described  by  Persian  authors. 


(x)  This  author  is  quoted  by  Ibn  Sina  (I,  283). 

(2)  A  region  in  Central  Asia  ;  in  the  text  Sa'id  (Upper  Egypt),  copyist’s  blunder. 

(3) 'Littr6,  CEuvres  completes  d’Hippocrate,  II  (Paris,  1840)  )  p.  515,  translated  sesa- 
moeides  by _Isopyrum  thalictroides  L. 


Ibx  Sina  (I.  283  foil.)  says  that  the  Indian  gabldhank^^rT , 
as  he  spells  it,  resembles  hedge-mustard  ( tudari  Sj^y ,  Sisym - 
brium  officinale  Scop.). 

Abu  Mansur  (p.  181)  gives  an  extract  from  Diosc.’s 
paragraphs  and  a  lengthy  description  of  the  emetic  effect  of 
the  plant  and  its  treatment  by  clysters,  hot  baths  and  milk  diet. 

Idrisi  (p.  94)  did  not  recognise  the  identity  of  gablahank 
with  Diosc’s  sesamoides ,  but  gave  an  interesting  quotation  from 
Hunain  ibn  Is-haq  who  said  :  “  It  is  a  yellow  remedy  shaped 
like  the  fruits  of  the  turpentine-tree  ( habba  khadra  A>-) 

hot  and  strongly  emetic.” 

Ibn  Gazla  says  that  its  seeds  are  called  dand  aswad 
the  bark  of  its  root  dand  asfarj*^  (“black  and  yellow  Croton”). 

Dawud  (I,  204)  gives  a  quite  different  description  :  “  Gab - 
lahang  is  a  Syriac  name  ;  sometimes  the  “  1  ”  is  placed 

before  the  “b”  and  it  is  also  spelt  with  “k.”  It  is  a  black  plant 
with  thick  rough  bark  covered  with  down.  It  has  red  flowers 
followed  by  seeds  like  mustard-seeds,  but  yellow,  bitter  ard 
acrid.  This  plant  is  imported  from  Armenia  and  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  faculties  last  for  four  years.  It  is  hot 
and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  It  is  useful  for  quinsy  (khunaq 
<JU), 

asthma  (rabwyj)  and  facial  paralysis  ( lagwa  °y ^),  and  it 
expectorates  tenacious  and  thick  phlegm  by  means  of  its  emetic 

action .  All  that  has  been  said  about  it  otherwise  is 

untrustworthy.  We  have  to  administer  it  with  the  greatest 
discretion.” 

This  is  again  another  plant  and  certainly  does  not  fit  with 
Diosc.’s  description. 


Synonyms  of  Reseda  alba  L. :  Gr. :  orjaauoBiheg  (sesamoeides, 
Hippocrates  II,  515),  a.  to  psya  ( sesamoeides  to  mega.,  Diosc., 
Galen)  ;  Lat.  :  sesamoides,  sesimoides  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  gablahank 


(Ibn  Sina),  gablahank  (Gh.),  galbahank  (IB.), 
basils  at-kharuf  dhail  al-kharuf  JG,  dhail 
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an-na'ga"^*^  d*N  (Modern  Algeria,  all  three  given  by  Schweinf., 
p.  223),  ' ushhat  al-kharuf  (Algeria),  simsim  barri 

<£j.  (Issa,  p.  154),  qaranful  (Syria);  Pers.  :  jabr  dkankj9? 

jabldhank  jablahank  jablahang  ^drT, 

julbahank  etc.,  zard  khar  A>j  (all  by  Vullers  I,  508)  ; 

Turk.  :  same  names  ;  Eng.  :  wild  sesame  ;  Fr.  :  sesamoide  ; 
Germ.  :  wilde  Reseda,  weisse  Reseda.. 

313.  Gas  us  l Pj-'V,  (Silene  Cucubalus  Willd.). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  462  and  797). 

There  are  people  who  would  call  it  gablahank  on 

account  of  their  similarity  in  faculty  and  nature  (1). 

Diosc.  IV  (66) :  pfjxoov  dq}Qco5r]^  ( mekon  aphrodes ),  i.e.  “the 
foamy  poppy  ”  (al-khashkh&sh  az-zabadi  because 

it  is  white  like  cream  (or  foam)  (2)  ;  it  is  also  called  "H^ax^eia 
(. Herakteia ).  The  length  of  its  stem  is  about  a  span,  and  its 
leaves  are  very  ( fol .  28  r)  small  on  account  of  their  likeness  to 
those  of  atQOuihov  ( strouthion ,  soapwort,  Saponaria  officinalis  L.)  # 
Near  to  the  leaves  there  are  white  fruits.  The  whole  of  this 
plant  is  white  ;  its  stem,  leaves  and  fruits  are  like  foam,  and  its 
root  is  tiny.  One  6|u|3acpov  ( oxybaphon )  (3)  of  it  with  geJaxpatov 
(mdikraton,  honey- water)  is  emetic,  especially  to  epileptics. 

Galen  VII  (XII,  74)  :  Its  seeds  purge  phlegm. 

COMMENTARY 

This  plant  was  identified  by  Sprengel  and  Sontheimer 
with  Gratiola  officinalis  L .  (Scrophulariaceae),  a  plant  whose  root 
has  emetic  and  purgative  properties.  Nowadays,  however,  the 
old  idea  of  Lobelius  (supported  in  modern  times  by  Fraas  and 
Leclerc)  that  it  is  Silene  Cucubalus  Willd .  (4),  is  more  likely. 


(4)  See  the  foregoing  chapter  No.  212. 

(2)  This  explanation  of  the  name  is  not  exact ;  see  Commentary . 

(3)  See  note  2  on  page  429. 

(4)  Synonyms  :  Silene  inflata  Sm.,  Silene  vulgaris  Geke,  Cucubalus  Behen  L.,  Lych¬ 
nis ,  Behen  Scoj).  Behen  vulgaris  Lk. 


For  this  carvophyllacea  is  a  frequent  weed  in  Greece,  in  moist 
gardens,  and  takes,  during  the  summer,  a  very  white  colour 
(Berendes,  p.  401).  This  colour  is  mostly  caused  by  the  sting 
of  an  insect  ( Cercopis  spumaria )  which  yields  a  kind  of  foam 
covering  the  plant.  Its  root,  formerly  an  official  drug  (Radix 
Behen  albi),  contains  saponin  and  is  used  like  soap  wort  (Dragend, 
207,  Luerssen  II,  552),  for  rheumatism,  gout  and  affections  of 
the  lungs. 

Ibn  Sina  (I,  288)  cursorily  mentions  this  plant. 

Idris!  and  Birun!  did  not  mention  it  at  all. 

Dawud  (I,  275)  discusses  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
kinds  of  poppy  (Silene,  Pauaver,  etc.). 

Synonyms  :  Gr. :  pfjxcov  dcpQdoSp^  (mekon  ajphrodes,  Diosc.), 
pfjxoov  HIpcoAeia  (mekon  Herakleia,  Galen)  ;  Lat.  (Medieval)  . 
papaver  herculeum  ;  Ar.  :  gas  us  u* (Ibn  Sina),  khashkhash 
zabadi  (IB.),  bulbus  (?  Vullers  I,  257) ;  Pers. 

and  Turk.  :  same  names  ;  European  languages  :  no  names. 

214.  Galbub  French  Mercury  (Mercurialis  annua  L.)s 

(Lecl.  Nos.  478,  689  and  803). 

It  is  the  small  bindweed  (labl&b  saghir  s r ^). 

Diosc.  IV  (189) :  Aivoloogti^  (linozostis),  and  it  is  also  called 
jtao&eviov  ( parthenion )  and  “Hermes’  herb”  f  ushbat  ' Utarid 
•^J^).  It  is  a  plant  with  leaves  like  those  of  sweet-basil  (bddhrug 

\),  but  smaller  and  more  inclined  to  be  like  those  of  the 
bindweed  (i labl&b  ) .  Its  branches  are  knotty  with  many  twigs. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  female  and  male.  The  female  has  fruits 
like  heavy  bunches  of  grapes,  and  the  male  has  small  leaves 
and  small  round  fruits  placed  two  by  two  resembling  testicles. 
The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  a  span. 

Galen  YII  (XII,  63)  :  Its  flower  relaxes  the  bowels. 

Diosc.  :  The  decoction  of  both  kinds  purges  bile  and  (bad) 
humours.  A  pregnant  woman  who  drinks  of  the  male  kind  gives 
birth  toa  male,  and  of  the  female  kind  gives  birth  to  a  female. 


COMMENTARY 


There  is  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  this  plant.  The 
Greek  linozostis  or  parthenion,  better  "Equob  (jotcxvlov  [Herman 
botanion,  i.e.  “  Hermes’  plant  ”)  corresponds  to  “  French  mercury,” 
Mercurialis  annua  L.  (Euphorbiaceae)  a  weed  frequent  in  the 
gardens  of  European  countries  of  moderate  climate.  It  contains 
an  indigo-producing  dye-stuff  and  niercurialin,  an  alkaloid  of 
disgusting  flavour.  It  was  and  still  is,  a  medicinal  drug  ( Herba 
Mercurialis ),  one  of  “  the  five  emollient  herbs”  (Dragend., 
p.  378),  in  use  against  dropsy  and  syphilis,  and  is  believed  to  be 
an  emmenagogue.  The  “female  ”  plant  was  probably  Mercurialis 
annua ,  the  “  male”  Mercurialis  ambigua  or  perennis  L. 

The  Arabic  name  galbub  is  in  reality  Persian  (jalbub  )(x)r 
given  by  IB.  in  the  corrupt  form  of  halbub  and  gar  bub 

0 

S .  The  same  false  spelling  is  found  in  Dawud  (I,  249) 
and  'Abd  ar-Razzaq  (p.  163)  and  passed  in  to  Dozy’s  diction¬ 
ary  (I,  314  hulbub  Vj^)  and  Loew  (I,  607).  Seidel  (Mechithar,. 
p.  170)  confuses  galbub  with  the  bindweed.  The  Greek,  Latin 
and  Arabic  names  composed  with  Hermes  or  Mercurius  refer 
to  the  testicle-like  fruits. 

Dawud  adds  to  Dioscurides’  description  that  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  are  downy  on  one  side,  and  that  its  roots  bear  two 
bulbs,  one  hard  and  the  other  soft  (parent  root  and  daughter 
root). 

Hippocrates  mentions  linozostis  very  frequently  ( e.g .  V,  375, 
411-13,  427,  449,  IV,  563,  etc.)  and  recommends  its  use  as  a 
purgative  in  decoction  with  flour  and  oats. 

Schlimmer  (p.  370)  says  that  the  mercury-plant  is  plucked 
in  Persia  by  poor  people  and  cooked  as  vegetables  are,  under 
the  name  of  salma  . 

Synonyms  :  Gr. :  ^ivo^oocm?  ( linzbsotis ,  Hippocrates,  Diosc., 
Galen,  etc.),  jrapheviov  ( parthenion .  Diosc.)  ^Eppou  pordviov 

(x)  Vullers  (I,  524)  erroneously  identifies  galbub  with  ha  bl  al- mas  a  kin  y^Lll  y>. 

(“  poor  people’s  rope  ”)  and  ' ushqa  which  are  names  for  “ivy.  ”  The  same  error  is 

found  in  Johnson’s  and  Steingass’  Persian  dictionaries. 
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{Hermou  botanion),  ’Eppou  jtooc  ( Ilermou  pda,  Pliny)  ;  Lat.  : 
Mercurialis  herba  (Scribonius  Largus,  chap.  135  and  184), 
Mercurialis  (Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  galbub  (Gh.),  garbub  V y.J 

(IB.),  Jialbub  (IB.,  Dawud,  'Abd  ar-Razzaq),  hasMshat 

’ Utdrid (Gh.),  khusd  Harmcis  (“  Hermes’ 

testicle  55 ),  ' asa  Harmas  is(*) **  (“  Hermes’  stick  ”),  libldb 
saghir  <-r>^  (Gh.)(1),  hurraiq  amlas  (“smooth 

nettle,”  IB.),  hliarbub  V. y.J^  (Dawud),  f asa  Musa 
(“  Moses’  stick,”  Dawud),  baqla  4U>  (Modern  Syria),  hasMshat 
as-samak  (“fish’s  herb,”  Mod.  Syria,  Berggr.,  p.  860) ; 

for  other  names  see  Issa,  p.  118.  Pers.  :  jalbub  r  (Vul- 
lers),  salma  salma-tara  °j  (Schlimmer),  and  the 

foregoing  Arabic  names;  Turk.:  hashishe-el-Utarid 
yarfesliyani  J> (“  basil  of  the  earth,”  Avni,  p.  379,  Samy)  ; 
Eng.  :  French  mercury ;  Fr.  :  mercuriale  annuelle  ;  Germ.  : 
•einjahriges  Bingelkraut,  Ruhrkraut,  Speckmelde. 


235.  Guiban  Chickling  Vetch  (Lathyrus  sativus  L.). 

(Lecl.  No.  495). 

Ibn  Gulgul  :  It  is  one  of  the  edible  pulses.  It  has  square 
twigs  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground.  It  has  longish  leaves  which 
bend  on  the  twigs,  and  reddish  flowers  followed  by  rod-like  pods 
which  contain  not  exactly  round  whitish  grains,  which  are  sweet. 
They  are  eaten  raw  in  the  spring  ;  they  are  also  dried  and 
cooked.  It  is  a  grain  which  causes  flatulence.  If  a  person  lies 
down  in  the  place  where  it  grows,  he  loses  the  powTer  of  motion 
because  it  has  a  selective  action  wdiich  is  extremely  harmful  to 
the  nerves  ;  we  observed  people  whose  power  of  walking  was 
lost  and  never  regained  (2). 

Ar-Razi  :  It  is  cold  and  dry,  does  not  contain  much  nut¬ 
ritive  material,  and  the  little  in  it  is  noxious.  It  develops  black 
bile  and  is  harmful  to  the  nerves. 


(*)  This  is,  however,  the  usual  Arabic  name  for  the  bindweed  {Convolvulus  arvensis  L.). 

(2)  This  last  important  passage  is  missing  from  IB.’s  text. 


The  Author  says  :  There  is  a  large  kind  of  chickling-vetch 
which  is  bitter,  and  edible  only  after  boiling.  It  is  called  basila 
41;^,  and  in  Greek  fSaoiAumv  ( basilikon ).  There  is  another  wild 
kind  which  has  larger  leaves  than  the  cultivated  one  ;  its  green 
colour  is  inclined  to  be  white,  and  its  shoots  issue  from  the  very 
leaves  which  stick  to  the  twigs  at  both  sides  and  are  hidden 
from  view.  At  the  end  of  each  leaf  are  three  filaments  twisted 
like  the  filaments  of  the  vine,  except  that  they  are  thinner. 
They  twist  round  plants  which  are  near  to  them.  Its  flower  is 
quite  white  or  red  ;  it  has  carob-like  pods  (khardnb  gous- 

ses)  in  which  are  grains  smaller  than  lupin-grains  ( turmus  0r,v)... 
If  eaten  (by  women)  it  acts  as  a  galactagogue. 

COMMENTARY 

This  plant  is  the  well-known  chickling-vetch  ( Lathyrus 
sativus  L .,  Leguminosae).  It  seems  strange  that  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Dioscurides,  although  the  plant,  perhaps  a  native  of 
Caucasia,  was  cultivated  everywhere  in  Europe  since  early  Greek 
times.  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  under  the  name  of 
^d&UQog  ( latliyros ).  It  is  now  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean 
regions  and  in  the  Near  East  as  far  south  as  India.  The  green 
husks  are  eaten  by  men,  while  the  seeds  and  the  whole  plant 
serve  as  fodder.  It  has  sometimes,  however,  poisonous  qualities, 
and  Ibn  Gulgul’s  allegation,  although  exaggerated,  has  some 
basis  of  sound  observation.  Astier  obtained  from  this  pulse  a 
toxic  principle,  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid  whose  action  is  des¬ 
troyed  by  heat.  When  consumed  for  long  periods  by  animals 
or  human  beings  it  produces  toxic  symptoms,  called  lathyrism. 
This  is  a  kind  of  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  in  horses  also  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  nerves  fol¬ 
lowed  by  laryngeal  asphyxia.  In  Bengal  (East  India),  in  I860,, 
four  per  cent  of  the  population  were  sufferers  from  lathyrism  (1).. 
Nevertheless  this  pulse  is  still  much  cultivated  in  our  days  in 
India.  Its  cultivation  covers  an  area  of  about  500,000  acres. 

(!)  Irving,  Indian  Ann.  of  Med.  Science  VII,  127;  Kirk.  Ibidem,  p.  145.  Both  accorl- 
ing  to  Dymock  I,  490  foil  ;  and  A,  Buchanan,  Lathyrism  Report,  Calcutta  1904. 


In  Egypt,  the  culture  of  gulbdn  ( Lathyrus  sativus)  is  frequent 
(Muschler  I,  544-7,  Ramis,  p.  121),  though  lathyrism  is 
unknown. 

The  second  species  of  chickling- vetch  described  by  Gh.  may 
have  been  Lathyrus  silvestris  or  jAatyphyllos  which  both  have 
beautifully  coloured  flowers. 

The  name  gulbdn  or  gulubbdn  is  half  Arabic  half  Per¬ 
sian.  This  pulse  whose  cultivation  is  so  widespread  bears  many 
Oriental  names  for  which  we  refer  to  the  synonyms  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter.  The  Spanish  name  basila  AH  given  by  Gh., 
Maimonides  and  IB.  is  probably  Latin,  a  diminutive  of  jnsum, 
i.em  pea  (Italian  yisello  from  which  the  modern  Egyptian  term 
hizilla  bisila  &  bisilla  is  derived).  The  (modern)  Greek 
name  basilikon  given  by  Gh.  may  be  a  diminutive  of  yisello  ;  it 
is  not  in  the  dictionaries. 

Ibn  Gulgul's  remarkable  narrative  of  the  neuro-toxic  quali¬ 
ties  Lathyrus  sativus  was  repeated  by  Gh.,  Idrisi  and  Ibn 
al-Awwam  (II,  66  folk).  The  latter  gives  a  curious  Arabic  name 
for  the  smallest  kind  of  Lathyrus-gmins,  viz,  al-a'rag  i.e. 

the  lame,"  on  account  of  its  paralyzing  qualities  !  He  then 
speaks  in  detail  of  the  cultivation  of  this  pulse. 

Dawud  (1,  209)  describes  five  different  kinds  of  Lathyrus , 
among  them  the  Egyptian  bisilla  4^.  and  a  rough  and  a  black 
kind  ( Lathyrus  hirsuties  and  niger).  He  describes  the  medical 
use  of  gulbdn  against  diseases  of  the  chest,  skin  diseases  and 
fractures  and  says  that  it  may  provoke  “  black-bile  "  -  diseases 
like  elephantiasis  and  ileus  ;  but  he  does  not  speak  of  lathyrism. 

Synonyms:  Gr.  :  MTuqog  ( lathyros ,  Theophr.)  ;  Lat.  :  cicer- 
•cula  (Pliny  XYIII,  124)  ;  Ar.  :  gulbdn ,  gulubbdn  al-'anaz 

(Issa),  al-quraind  (the  wild  Lathyrus,  Maim.),  al-hasaf 
(Yemen,  Issa),  slaltith  (Spain,  Ibn  al-'Awwam), 

ul-arag  (the  same),  hurtumdn  oLlyy*  ('Iraq,  Loew  II, 

438),  (*)  al-khurfa  (Dawud,  Naeicy),  biqa  (Dawud), 


(x)  Derived  from  Syriac  hartumand  ;  to-day  mostly  used  for  coats  ( Avena ). 


bisila  (Egypt,  Dawud)  ;  Pers. :  julban  khullar  (x) 

(Qazwin),  jalul  (Adharbaijan),  malk  (Khorassan,  a 

three  according  to  Abu  Mansur,  p.  178),  jalibina  (Naficy 

II,  872),  qalbaq  al-yahudiyya  3^  (“the  Jewess5  cap55); 

Turk. :  furchaq  (Avni,  p.  262),  aq  burchaq  ^  (Samy)  : 

Copt.  :  ^oirq  ;  Eng. :  chickling- vetch,  bitter- vetch,  bine-flowered 
lathyrus  ;  Fr.  :  gesse  (cultivee),  lentille  d5Espagne  ;  Germ.  : 
angebaute  Platterbse,  Acker-Platterbse. 

£16.  Gawz  Al-Qayy5  “  Emetic  Nut,55  Mafureira- 

Fruit  (Trichilia  emetica  Vahl). 

(Lecl,  Nos.  528  and  529). 

It  is  also  called  gawz  ar-raq'  It  is  imported  from 

the  Yemen  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  sorrel  (hummad 

Rumex).  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  hazel-nut,  its  colour 

varying  from  yellow  to  white  ;  it  has  incisions  (tahziz  AA2^)  on 
the  surface.  Drinking  of  two  drachms  of  its  decoction  provokes 
the  vomiting  of  phlegm  and  (bad)  humours,  and  is  useful 
against  plegia  and  facial  paralysis. 

COMMENTARY 

In  Arabic,  nux  vomica  is  caked  gawz  muqayyi 5  tJLA  JAT" 
and  the  Arabic  name  gawz  al-qayy 5  ^  Jj*r  (“emetic  nut55) 
has  been  applied  by  nearly  all  the  modern  botanists  to  the  seeds 
of  Strychnos  nux  vomica  L.  (Loganiaceae).  Dymock  (II,  460) 
was  the  first  to  state  that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  an  identification.  At  another  place  (I,  340  )  he 
spoke  about  Forskal5s  statement  concerning  a  species  ( Elcaya 
jemenensis  Forsk.  or  Trichilia  emetica  Vahl.)  “  called  rukeh  by 
the  Arabs,  the  fruit  of  which  is  their  Jauz  al-kai  or  'emetic  nut,5 
and  is  used  also  in  hair  washes  to  kill  lice,  and  made  into  an 
ointment  to  cure  itch.55  Trichilia  emetica  Vahl.  (Meliaceae)  is  a 
lofty  tree,  like  a  walnut  tree,  frequent  in  the  steppes  of  Central 


(x)  According  to  Loew  (II,  437)  derived  from  Babylonian  khallura. 


Africa  and  South  Arabia.  Its  first  description  was  given  by 
Forskal  (p.  126)  under  the  name  of  Elcaya.  He  mentioned 
the  emetic  qualities  of  the  fruit  as  given  by  Arabic  authors. 
The  modern  scientific  synonyms  of  the  tree  are  recorded  by 
Blatter  (1).  The  fruit  of  this  plant  contains  bean-like  seeds  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  Mafureira  seeds  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  from  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  other  East  African 
harbours.  The  seeds  are  used  by  the  natives  as  emetics,  but 
they  contain  a  harmless  tallow-like  grease  which  is  used  in 
Europe  for  alimentary  and  industrial  purposes.  Sickenberger 
( Arzn .,  p.  62)  confirms  Dymock’s  opinion,  but  independently  of 
him. 

The  old  Persian  authors  (Abu  Mansur,  Ibn  Sina)  did  not 
give  a  description  of  the  tree  or  its  fruit.  Ibn  Samgun,  however, 
quoted  by  IB.  (Lecl.  I,  p.  381)  says  that  ar-Razi  mentioned 
gaivz  ar-racf  and  gawz  al-qayy'  and  their  emetic  action  in  the 
same  chapter  of  his  Book  on  the  Divisions  of  Diseases.  We 
suppose  that  Gh.  abstracted  the  above  paragraph  from  that  book. 

Abu  Hanifa  ad-Dinawari  (cited  by  IB.  loc.  cit.)  said:  “I 
learnt  from  an  Arab  of  the  Bar  at  (2)  that  ar-raf  was  a  tall 
tree  as  high  as  a  walnut  tree,  that  its  fruit  resembled  a  fig  or 
a  small  pomegranate.55 

Idris!  (p.  81),  like  Gh.  identifies  gaivz  ar-racf  and  gawz 
al-qayif  and  adds  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  lofty  tree  from  Sardt 
al-Yaman  (3).  “It  is  shaped  like  a  Christ’s-thorn-fruit  (nabq 
of  Zizyphus  Spina  Christi  Willd.),  but  a  little  larger.  There 
are  six  divisions  ( hugub  <— *?)  enclosing  between  each  two  a 
grain  like  a  pine-cone  grain.  They  contain,  moreover,  a  milk- 
juice.55  He  recommends  the  seeds  as  emetics,  alone  or  with  salt, 
milk  or  oil. 

This  description  can  be  applied  to  the  fruit  of  Trichilia 
emetica.  Maim,  speaks  equally  of  racf  as  a  great  tree  and  gives 


p)  Ethelbert  Blatter,  Flora  Arabica  (Calcutta,  1919)  p.  113. 

(2&3)  The  mountain  chain  running  along  the  western  side  of  the  Arabian  plateau. 


to  its  fruit  the  names  of  gawz  ar-raq'  or  gawz  al-qayyT 

jyr.  IB.  alone  separates  the  two  names  in  two  chapters  and 
seems  to  believe  that  they  are  not  identical. 

Dawud  (I,  218)  too  did  not  realise  that  gawz  ar-raq'  and 
gawz  al-qayy ’  were  names  for  the  same  drag.  He  gives  a  good 
description  of  the  fruit  and  says  that  it  grows  in  the  mountains 
of  San' a  (1)  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  adds  that  the  fruit 
exhales  a  disagreeable  smell. 

In  conclusion  we  have  to  state  that  the  two  above-mentioned 
names  designate  the  same  drug,  the  fruit  of  Trichilia  emetica 
Vahl .  (Elcaya  jemenensis  ForsJc.).  Nux  vomica  ( Strychnos )  seems> 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  as  the  emetic  action 
of  the  fruit  seeds  was  unknown  to  the  Indians  before  the  XVIIth 
century  (Dymock  II,  460),  although  that  of  the  wood  was 
known.  Consequently,  Issa’s  designations  in  three  different  places 
of  his  useful  book  (p.  75,  2  ;  175,  4  and  182,  13)  ought  to  be 
united  under  the  names  given  above. 

In  our  days,  however,  the  name  gawz  al-qayy' ,  being  the 
exact  translation  of  Nux  vomica,  is  applied  to  this  Strychnos 
(fruit  and  seeds). 

Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  gawz  ar-raq '  JJ*?,  gawz  al-qayy ' 

(the  nut,  Gh.,  Idris!) ,  raq  (the  tree),  ruga' ,  raqa  (the 
tree,  Schweinf.,  p.  172),  tin  ar-ruq:  CN  (Ljsan  I,  491  last 

lines)  ;  Pers.  and  Turk. :  same  names  and  jawz-i-muqayyi  (jewz-i- 
muqayyi)  The  name  of  the  tree  and  fruits  in  European 

languages  is  the  Portuguese  Mafureira,  itself  derived  from  a 
Bantu  name  in  use  in  Central  Africa. 


217.  Gawz  al-Kawthal  JCjSnJI  jj>-  (Fruit  of  Bandia  dume- 
torum  Lam.). 

(Lecl.  No.  536). 


(J)  To-day  the  cajrital  of  the  land  of  Yemen  (South-west  Arabia). 
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It  is  also  called  “  the  King’s  tablettes”  (aqras  al-malik 
;  some  people  call  it  “emetic  nut  ”  (gawz  al-qayy ’  Jyr). 
It  is  a  remedy  which  is  brought  from  India.  It  is  like  a  small 
chestnut  (shdhballut  -UjLfcU)  [n  its  shape  and  colour.  Half  a 
drachm  of  it  is  purgative  and  emetic  ;  but  it  is  unreliable. 

COMMENTARY 

The  drug  in  question  has  been  recognised  by  botanists  as 
the  fruit  of  Randia  dumetorum  Lam.,  an  Indian  rubiacea.  a 
thorny  tree  producing  globular  or  oval  fruits  which  have,  in  tl  e 
fresh  state,  a  strong  odour  of  recently  tanned  leather.  When 
dried,  they  are  about  the  size  of  a  crab  apple,  reddish-brown 
and  crowned  with  the  rim  of  the  calyx.  They  were  known  to  the 
ancient  Indians  under  the  Sanscrit  name  of  madana  (actually 
Hindustani  mindhal,  etc.).  It  is  the  dry  pulp  of  the  fruit  which 
is  emetic  when  extracted  with  water.  Dymock  (II,  204  foil.) 
gives  this  description,  and  Issa  (p.  153)  the  modern  botanical 
synonyms  of  the  plant. 

As  to  the  Arabic  name  kawthal-imt  jyc,  it  is  derived 

from  Persian  kuchula  and  this  from  the  Hindustani  kuchila 
&.{i)  ,  which  designates,  however,  ( Strychnos )  Nux  vomica.  It  is 
possible  that  the  drug  kusaila  or  kasila  mentioned  by 
Abu  Mansur  (p.  253)  without  a  description  is  the  same  as  this. 
Sickenb.,  (Arm.  p.  63)  found  the  dried  fruit  gawz  al-kawthal 
sold  in  the  drug  bazaars  of  the  Near  East  as  late  as  1892. 
It  has  disappeared  from  Egypt  in  our  days.  In  India  it  was 
in  use  as  an  emetic,  anti -spasmodic  and  for  catching  fish  by 
poisoning  the  water. 

IdrM  (quoted  by  IB.,  not  in  the  Istanbul  MS.)  says  that 
the  Indian  plant  producing  the  fruit  resembles  cyclamen  (its 
flower  ?),  and  that  a  dose  of  six  “  carobs  55  may  be  fatal.  IB. 
gives  the  advice  to  pour  cold  water  on  the  head  of  persons 
poisoned  with  it  in  order  to  make  them  vomit  the  drug. 


{*)  Shakspear;  and  Duncan  Fofrbes,  Dictionary .  Hindustani  and  English,  (London, 
1834  &  1857)  p.  1328,  spells  it  kuchla. 
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Dawud  (I,  219)  says  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  like 
ivy-leaves,  the  fruit  oblong,  full  of  seeds  whose  flavour  is  like 
that  of  beans.  This  is  exact,  as  fruit,  bark  and  seeds  are  not 
poisonous.  It  loses  its  emetic  action  after  two  years’  preservation. 

Synonyms  :  Ar. :  gawz  al-kawfhal  jyr,  aqras  al-malik 
(Gh.),  al-kashla  iAmbz  al-ghurdb 

(“  raven’s  bread  ”),  qurs  al-ghurdb  v! (“  raven’s  pastile,” 
Issa,  p.  153),  qdtil  al-kalb  v^-"dr^  (“  dog’s  bane  ”),  khaniq  al-kalb 
(same  sense,  Vullers  II.  802)  (x);  Pers.  :  kuchula  ^ 
(Vullers  ibid.),  kachula  (Schlimmer,  p.  402),  dddraqi 

and  dzardqi  JbLi'  (Vullers  I,  72-73)  (x);  Turk.  :  jevz  el-kevsel 
jj>-  (Turk.  Anonymous  MS.).  No  names  in  European 
languages. 

318-  Gawz  Mathil  Thorn-Apple  (Datura  Metel  L. 

Datura  Stramonium)  and  others. 

(Lecl.  No.  527). 

A « 

It  is  also  called  gawz  mdthim  ( 2 )  and  gawz  mdthd 

lfcU  and  is  known  to  us  (in  Spain)  as  “the  soporific  plant" 
(shagarat  al-murqid ,  al-muraqqad  It  is  a  Odyvoq 

(; thamnos ,  shurb)  reaching  about  the  height  of  a  sitting  man. 
Its  leaves  are  like  small  egg-plant  ( bddhingdn  ^W1*^.)  leaves 
except  that  they  are  more  solid  and  much  more  smooth.  It 
has  large  white  flowers,  not  quite  a  span  long,  resembling  Syrian 
trumpets  (abwdq^y)).  It  is  kept  in  long  green  calyces  (per¬ 
ianths)  vdth  long  stalks.  It  has  a  fruit  like  a  walnut  with  a 
rough  and  almost  thorny  bark  ;  in  its  interior  there  are  grains 
like  those  of  mandrake  (luff ah  £^). 

'Isa  ibn  'Ali  (3) :  Gawz  mdthd  (4)  resembles  the  emetic 

nut  [  gawz  al-qayy ’  JJ*?  (5)  ]  and  its  grains  are  like  mandrake 

_  • 

(x)  The  last  names  are  used  in  modern  times  to  designate  Nux  vomica  ( Strychnos ) 

(2)  This  name  is  corrupt  in  both  our  MSS.  ;  mdthim  itself  seems  to  be  a  corruption 
of  mathil. 

(3)  See  our  Introduction  No.  16,  p.  13. 

(4)  This  name  is  corrupt  in  both  our  MSS. 

(5)  See  above,  chapter  215.  The  first  part  of  this  quotation  is  ascribed  by  IB.  to 
Ibn  al-BitbIq. 


grains  ;  its  bark  is  rough,  its  taste  palatable  and  rich.  It  is  cold 
in  the  fourth  degree  and,  one  carat  (qir&t  (*)  of  it  taken 

in  grape-wine  (• nabidh  MV)  ( fol  28  v)  causes  deep  intoxication, 
and  one  mithqdl  (* 2 3)  kills. 

Ar-Pazi  :  It  is  narcotic  and  sometimes  fatal ;  it  causes 
nausea,  vomiting  and  coma. 

y  o 

COMMENTARY 

This  drug  is  the  fruit  of  Datura  Metel  L.  (Solanaceae),  a 
plant  which  grows  wild  in  South  Asia,  especially  in  India  where 
it  was  known  from  early  times.  Its  Sanscrit  names  were  dhat - 
turn,  dhastura  and  unmatta  (D  ymock  II,  584)  ;  from  this  latter 
name,  meaning  “insane,5'  in  Hindustani  comes  mata  lrU(3)  “ drunk, 
intoxicated,55  and  from  this  latter  term  also,  one  of  the  Arabic 
and  Persian  names  is  undoubtedly  derived.  Another  Sanscrit 
name  is  mathula ,  i.e.  “maternal  uncle55  (in  Hindustani  matul  <3’^) ; 
this  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  mathil- nut.  The  Indians 
did  not,  however,  differentiate  between  the  different  kinds  of 
Datura  ;  they  used  (and  still  use),  besides  Datura  Metel ,  Datura 
Stramonium  and  Datura  fastuosa.  So  did  probably  the  Arabs  (4) 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  while  the  Persians  used  with  preference 

D.  Stramonium  which  grew  in  Northern  Persia  and  Afghanistan 

•  > 

whence  the  drug  seems  to  have  reached  Europe  by  way  o' 
the  Arabian  trade.  It  is  no  v  a  weed  growing  on  rubbish-heaps 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

All  the  kinds  of  Datura  contain  in  their  leaves  (5)  about 
Oo  per  cent  of  alkaloid,  chiefly  scopolamine  (hyposcine)  with 
traces  of  hyoscyamine  and  atropine.  The  leaves  are  now  used 
for  fumigations.  The  seeds  contain  about  4  per  cent  of  hyo¬ 
scyamine  and  oil. 


(1)  i.e.  four  grains. 

(2)  i.e.  one  and  a  half  drachms. 

(3)  Shakspear’s  Dictionary,  p.  1544. 

(4)  To  whom  the  thorn-apple  alone,  not  the  leaves,  was  imported  from  India  and 
Persia. 

(5)  These  are  official  in  the  India  Pharmacopoea  (from  Datura  fastuosa  L.  var.  alba). 
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The  thornapple  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Persians 
knew  it  under  the  name  of  tatura  or  tatula  4?^  derived 
from  Indian  dattura.  In  Egypt  this  name  tatura  is  to-day  in 
use  for  Datura  Stramonium  and  also  for  poisonous  electuaries 
containing  hemp  (hashish  or  henbane  ( Hyoscyamus  muti - 

cus )  (1)  which  are  used  criminally.  The  similarity  of  symptoms  of 
poisoning  with  Datura  and  with  Hyoscyamus  probably  caused 
this  confusion.  For  the  same  reason  Datura  is  sometimes  called 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  hing  mang  ^  or  mank  names 
for  Hyoscyamus  (Loew  III,  354).  Datura  Stramonium  is  a 
frequent  weed  in  Lower  Egypt,  Datura  Metel  is  more  rarely  met 
with  (Ramis,  p.  166  folk). 

Tire  first  good  descriptions  of  the  drug  were  given  by  Meso¬ 
potamian  and  Persian  physicians,  mostly  cited  by  IB.  (Tsa  b. 
fAii,  Ibn  al-Bxtbiq,  ab-Razi,  Ibn  Sina  and  al-Bibuni). 

Idbisi  (p.  80,  No.  173)  committed  a  strange  mistake  in 
confusing  the  thornapple  with  Mafureira  (gawz  al-kawthal)  (2).  He 
describes  the  plant  as  a  lofty  tree  and  the  fruits  like  small  pome¬ 
granates  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  says  that  the  tree  is  found  in 
Spain. 

Dawud  (I,  217  folk),  however,  gives  an  independently 
written  and  interesting  description  :  “It  is  generally  known  as 
al-muraqqad,  and  it  is  called  in  Egypt  ad-datura  by  It  is 
a  plant  which  offers  no  difference  in  its  aspect  to  the  egg-plant 
( hadh  ingdn  ^  W^-4) .  It  grows  near  running  water,  in  mountains 
and  near  ponds.  It  has  a  white  flower  and  green  and  rough 
calyces  (perianths)  which  reach  the  length  of  a  finger.  Later 
they  become  compact  and  stick  together,  and  sometimes  one 
flower  produces  more  than  one  nut.  This  fruit  grows  on  the 
top  of  the  plant,  is  thorny,  compact,  greyish  before  and  black 
during  maturity.  It  usually  ripens,  in  the  month  of  Haziran 
(Febiuary).  Experience  has  shown  that  the  plant  growing  in 


i1)  See  above,  chapter  162  (bang). 

(z)  See  before,  chapter  No.  217. 
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hot  lands  or  on  mountains  lias  a  stronger  action  (than  the 

•others) .  The  parts  of  this  drug  used  are  the  seeds 

:in  the  interior  of  the  nut.  It  has  been  asserted  that  they  are 
like  orange-seeds  ;  but  what  I  have  seen  is  something  like 
henbane-seeds,  white  and  black.55  Dawud  then  recommends  it 
as  a  tonic  and  in  decoction  with  vinegar  externally  against 
swellings,  tumours,  dropsy  and  skin  diseases.  “  If  eaten  it  is 
soporific  and  causes  sleep  for  about  three  days.  If  this  is 
.  associated  with  vomiting  it  is  followed  by  stupor,  madness  and 
refusal  to  eat  and  drink.  It  is  sometimes  fatal.  The  treatment 
is  to  excite  vomiting  with  honey,  natron,  nut-oil  and  strong  pur¬ 
gatives . 55 

o 


Synonyms  (used  for  Datura  Metel ,  Stramonium  and  fastuosa)  : 
Ar.  :  gawz  mathil  J Jy*r,  gawz  gawz  mathim 

(?),  gawz  rubb  jyr  (Maim,  IB.),  datura  (Egypt, 
Dawud),  bang  (Yemen,  Schweinf.),  mang,  manic 
*(  Syria  Loew),  al-muraqqad  (Syria,  Dawud),  buqum 

« 

(Yemen,  Vullers)  ;  Pers.  :  same  names  and  gawz  buqum 


p*,  tatura  *0/^,  tatula  ~^y^  ( Vullers),  taldnur  Jy  ^  (Mazenderan, 
Schlimmer,  p.  176)  ;  Turk.  :  jewz  mathil  iy*r,  tatula 
(Avni,  p.  167),  bengilik  otu  <Jj'  (“narcotic  plant 55),  deive 

elmasi  (“the  camel’s  jewel ??)  (both  given  by  Samy, 

p.  691) ;  Eng. :  thornapple,  devil’s  apple,  apple  of  Peru  (the  fruit), 
datura-seeds ;  Fr. :  pomme  epineuse,  datura,  stramoine,  endormie, 
herbe  aux  sorciers,  herbe  des  magiciens,  herbe  du  diable,  pomme 
du  diable,  chassetaupe.  ;  Germ.  :  Stechapfel,  Tollkraut. 


219.  Gawz  al-Qatah  Orpine  ?  (SedumCepaeaL.?). 

(Lecl.  Nos.  532  and  534). 

It  is  a  plant  which  grows  in  depressed  plains  (qi'dn  ^:*) ; 
its  leaves  are  like  those  of  purslane  ( baqla  hamqdi  ^),  but 

smoother  and  covered  with  down.  Its  twigs  are  numerous, 
coming  out  from  one  and  the  same  root,  and  prolonged  on  the 
‘earth.  They  are  tender  and  nodulous.  It  has  husks  (akhbiya 
"<LC>-1)  ppe  those  of  the  winter-cherry  (al-Jcdlcang  Physalis 
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AlkeJcengi),  and  in  the  interior  of  each  husk  there  are  yellow 
oblong  pods  (ghiduf  <— *^)  in  the  interior  of  which,  again,  are 
two  grains  smaller  than  a  chickling-pea.  They  are  eaten  and 
their  infusion  is  useful  against  colic. 

COMMENTARY 

The  plant  in  question  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.. 
The  description  reminds  one  of  a  kind  of  orpine  ( Sedum ,  Cras- 
sulaceae)  ;  the  leaves  of  Sedum  reflexum ,  e.g.  resemble  those  of 
purslane  and  are  used  as  vegetables.  The  description  of  the 
fruit  is  more  like  that  of  Sedum  Cepaea  L.  But  other  identi¬ 
fications  are  possible. 

Gh.  is  the  only  Arabic  author  who  gives  the  name  of  gawz 
al-qatdh  aihill  (better  al-qata  *^a^'),  i.e.  “  sand-grouse-nut 55  ; 
Dawud  (I,  220)  adds  that  it  is  favoured  by  this  bird,  but  is  of 
no  other  use.  IB.  (Lecl.  No.  534)  thinks  that  Gh.’s  gawz  al-qatdh 
is  identical  with  gawz  al-anhdr  (“nut  of  the  rivers”)* 

which  he  identifies,  according  to  some  Spanish  botanists,  with 
xqjtaia  (kepaia,  Dxosc.  Ill,  151). 

Synonyms  :  (for  Sedum  Cepaea  L .)  :  Gr. :  xqjtaia  ( kepaia ,. 
Diosc.) ;  Lat. :  cepaea  (Pliny)  ;  Ar. :  gawz  al-qatdh jj>-  (Gh.), 
gawz  al-anhar  (lb.),  gawz  al-barr  ^  Jy*:  (Issa);  Pers.  and. 

Turk.  :  no  names  ;  Eng.  :  Cepaea  orpine  ;  Fr.  :  orpin  cepee,  jou- 
barbe  des  vignes  ;  Germ.  :  Zwiebelpfeffer,  rispige  Fetthenne. 

&£©.  Guft  Afrid  Sea-N avelwort  ?  (Androsace 

Tourn.?). 

(Lecl.  No.  491). 

Ibn  Sina  (I,  p.  285)  :  A  pine-cone  shaped  plant  (1)  resembling 
an  almond  on  the  top  of  which  are  two  growths  like  thorns  ? 
sometimes  it  is  split  up  and  opened  ;  it  is  strongly  aphrodisiac- 


(x)  In  Ibn  Sina’s  original  text :  “  something  like  a  pine-cone.” 
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COMMENTARY 

This  plant  may  be  one  of  the  kinds  of  sea-navelwort  ( Andro - 
-sace  Tourn .,  Primulaceae)  (1).  This  identification  could  not  be 
realised  from  Gh.’s  short  description,  but  from  Idrisi’s  more 
detailed  chapter  which  was  copied  by  IB.  and  which  we  translate 
here  from  the  Istanbul  MS-  (p.  88)  :  “  It  is  a  plant  growing  in 
sandy  places,  annual  and  about  a  span  high.  It  has  a  knotty 
-stem  with  many  thin  twigs.  The  leaves  are  narrower  than  those 
of  the  chickpea  (himmis  and  in  pinnate  arrangement.  At 

the  top  of  the  stem  there  are  pine-cone  shaped  pods,  three  or 
four  on  the  top  of  each  stem,  like  yellow  myrobalans  (hara  nuts, 
Jialilag  cisfarj having  at  their  ends  something  like  thin 
twigs  (2)  resembling  a  dried-up  hand  ( shalla  In  their  in¬ 

terior  there  are  three  partitions  through  their  whole  length,  and 
in  them  are  found  seeds  like  those  of  fenugreek  (hulba  Y^), 
always  five  grains  in  each  (compartment Idrisi  then  discusses 
the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  seeds  and  affirms,  like  Gh.,  tha^ 
the  fruits  are  aphrodisiac. 

Dawud  (I,  208)  says  that  the  plant  was  called  in  Syria 
khusa  ath-tha'lab  (“  fox’s  testicle  ”),  a  name  which  we 

already  found  for  Satyrium  ( Orchis  kircina)  (3). 

The  name  guft-afrid  is  Persian  and  its  meaning  is  “  created 
in  pairs,”  (4)  whence  the  allusion  to  testicles  and  the  belief  in  its 
aphrodisiac  power.  Yullers  (II,  47)  mentions  the  Persian  syn¬ 
onym  ruqaqis  jr*  which  he  derives  from  Greek  doyyc  (orchis— 
testicle). 

Synonyms  :  Ar. :  guft  afrid  ^ ij ^  khusa  ’ ath-tha'lab 

(Dawud),  mullah  (Maghrib),  kalaf  ( Issa)  ;  Pers. : 
Juft  afrid  ruqaqis  (Vullers)  ;  Turk.  :  same 

names  ;  Eng. :  sea-navelwort ;  Fr. :  androsace,  androselle ;  Germ. : 
Mannsschild. 


(1)  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Diosc’s  androsakes  ( see  above,  chapter  46,  p.  334). 

(2)  In  the  text  sha'r  (hairs)  instead  of  slnCb  (twigs). 

(3)  See  above,  chapter  buzidan  (No.  140). 

(4)  Referring  to  the  split-up  fruit. 
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221.  Gubrus  WJfr  (?),  N dumbo  (Nelumbium  speciosum? 

Willd.). 

(Lecl.  No.  547,  giyus  u* jfr). 

Qusta  B.  Luqa  (1)  :  It  is  “the  Egyptian  pistachio-nut”  {al~ 
fustuq  al-misn  ;  it  is  something  growing  in  stagnant 

waters.  It  has  a  hollow  and  tender  stalk  on  the  top  of  which 
is  something  shaped  like  the  calyx  of  a  drinking  cup  (qadah 
£y^4).  Its  colour  is  between  green  and  black.  There  are  round: 
holes  in  it,  and  in  each  hole  is  a  globular  grain  covered  with 
a  thin  peel  like  that  which  covers  a  chestnut  (sh&hbdllut 
This  plant  is  only  good  as  a  food. 

COMMENTARY 

Not  a  single  old  or  modern  botanist  has  been  able  to 
identify  this  drug,  including  even  Sickenberger  who  knew  so 
well  the  botany  of  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  recognise  in 
the  description  given  by  Qusta  ibn  Luqa  the  fruit  of  Nelumbo 
(the  water-lily  Nelumbium  speciosum  W Hid.,  Nymphaeaceae)  which 
is  shaped  like  the  rose  of  a  watering-pot.  In  its  holes  are  the 
round  seeds  which  have  been  described  in  chapter  128  (2)  under 
the  names  of  “Egyptian  bean”  (xuay.os  Alynjttos,  Diosc.)  or 
“  Coptic  bean  ”  (baqilld  qibti  Gh.).  The  flower  was  men¬ 

tioned  in  chapter  103  under  the  Persian  name  of  aw  sapid' 
A:\*vjl(3)>  The  seeds  were  informer  times,  an  important 
food  in  Egypt.  In  our  days  the  Nelumbo  plant  or  peltated 
water-lily  grows  only  in  gardens.  The  Arabic  name  is  given 
from  three  sources  in  three  different  forms  :  Gh.  (MS.  T.)  spells. 
gubrus  ;  MS.  G.,  gubrus  L^Js^r  ;  and  IB.  giyus  uOrr.  It 
has  been  impossible  for  us  to  find  out  the  origin  of  these 
names.  As  to  the  name  “Egyptian  pistachio-nut,”  it  may  have- 
been  used  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  IXth  cent,  a.d.- 


(0  See  our  Introduction,  No.  21,  p.  14. 

(2)  See  p.  277. 

(3)  See  No.  103  Awsin. 
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■when  Qusta5  b.  Luqa  lived  there.  The  reason  for  so  many 
mistakes  of  botanists  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
only  Pistacia  growing  in  Egypt  is  Pistacia  Khinjuk  Stock  var. 
glabra  Schweinf.  ;  but  this  is  a  desert  tree  and  its  fruit  has 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  Qusta’s  description.  As  to 
the  synonyms  we  refer  to  chapter  128. 

222.  Gawz  Gundum  Manna  Lichen  ?  (Lecanora 

esculenta,  affinis  Ev.,  etc.). 

(Lecl.  No.  538). 

It  is  called  also  gawz  kandum  and  gawz  'andum 

^  is  called  “honey-dust”  ( turbat  al- asal  and 

“  flower  of  the  stone  ”  (zahr  al-hagar  and  also  “  pigeon’s 

dung  ”  (khur  al-hamam  f  ^  tP).  It  is  loosened  earth,  whitish- 
yellow,  which  is  imported  from  Barca  and  Khorassan  ;  but  it  is. 
net  the  earth  of  Barca  as  it  is  alleged. 

Rufus  (x) :  It  is  refrigerant,  desiccative  and  sedative. 

Another  Author  :  It  is  hot  and  humid. 

Ibn  Sina  :  It  cures  eczema  ( quba ’  ^  a*),  brings  down  tem¬ 
perature  and  is  an  aphrodisiac. 

Another  Author  said  :  If  a  quarter  of  a  kilja  4*=&"(2)  of  it 
is  mixed  with  ten  pounds  (artal^^J^)  of  honey  and  forty  pounds 
of  hot  water,  beaten  to  a  thin  consistency  and  covered  up,  it 
turns  immediately  into  wine. 

COMMENTARY 

Sontheimer  thought  this  substance  to  be  gamboge  or  the 
resin-gum  of  Garcinia.  Leclerc  contradicted  him  and  declared 
the  drug  in  question  to  be  a  Lecanora  (Lichenes),  and  Sicken- 
BERGer  (Arzn.,  p.  63)  confirmed  his  opinion.  It  seems,  indeed, 


(1)  IB.  has,  instead  of  Rufus,  Paulus  ;  this  latter  reading  seems  more  correct,  as- 
quoted  also  by  Ibn  S!na. 

(2)  Perhaps  kali\a  *>J^"  (Pers.)  “  a  loaf.” 


to  be  a  kind  of  palatable  lichen,  Lecanora  esculenta  Ev.  or  L. 
affinis  Ev.,  Chlorangium  Jussufii  LJc.  and  the  like.  The  latter 
lichen  is  in  fact  indigenous  in  Tunisia  (Barca),  and  the  Spanish 
kind,  called  “  pigeon’s  dung  ”  has  been  identified  with  Lecanora 
crassa  Lejasca  (Sickens.).  These  Lecanoraceae  growing  on  wood 
and  stones  are  whitish,  crumbled  masses  which  are  detached 
and  driven  by  the  wind  over  the  steppes  of  Asiatic  countries- 
They  form  in  times  of  drought  and  famine  an  important  food 
for  Kirgiz,  Kurdish  and  North-African  nomads.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  Manna  of  the  Israelites,  which  descended  during  their 
wanderings  in  the  Sinai  desert  (where  they  are  not  found  to-day)- 

Schlimmer  (pp.  12-14)  gives  a  detailed  report  on  the 
growing  of  Lecanora  in  the  Persian  deserts,  particularly  in  Sistan, 
a  few  hours  after  a  heavy  rain.  The  inhabitants  still  believe  in 
a  legend  of  how  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  saved 
from  death,  during  the  campaign  to  India,  by  the  sudden  growth 
of  this  nutritious  lichen.  It  is  used  in  Persia  as  a  galactagogue 
for  women,  and  bears  the  name  sMr-zdd  -13  (“milk-producing”). 
Lecanora  is  frequent  also  in  the  North-west  of  Persia  up  to 
Senjan  (near  Mossul). 

The  name  gawz  gundum  is  half  Arabic  half  Persian,  the 
first  word  meaning  “  nut  ”  and  the  second  ( gandum  “  wheat ;” 
it  is  said  that  the  nut-like  fragments  of  this  lichen  are  sometimes 
heaped  up  (by  the  wind)  like  mounds  of  wheat.  Other  spell¬ 
ings  are  corruptions  of  gawz  gundum. 

The  quotation  of  Paulus  Aegineta  by  Arab  authors  is 
erroneous.  Pie  speaks  of  Manna  Thuris  a  wholly  different  sub" 
stance  ( see  Adams  I,  451).  IB.  quotes  older  Arabic  physicians 
who  give  a  correct  description  of  the  drug,  e.g.  Is-haq  ibn 
'Imran.  “  It  is  an  earth  composed  of  grains  like  chickpeas,  of 
yellowish-white  colour.”  Ibn  Gulgul  says  :  “  It  is  the  4  honey 
earth  ’  with  which  in  our  land  (Spain)  the  honey  is  preserved 
during  the  summer  ;  it  is  imported  to  us  from  the  Zab 
near  Qairawan  (in  Tunisia).”  The  preparation  with  honey  and 
water  described  by  Gin  must  form  a  kind  of  honey-mead. 
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IdrIsi  gave  a  very  remarkable  chapter  on  gawz  gundum 
(Istanbul  MS.,  p.  81)  in  which  he  clearly  explained  that  this 
substance  was  not  earth,  but  a  vegetable  growth  :  “  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  grows  in  the  deserts  which  cross  the  centre  of  sterile 
mountains.  It  grows  between  stones,  is  yellowish  in  colour  and 
does  not  rise  above  the  soil  higher  than  the  size  of  a  finger 
nail.  It  has  neither  leaves  nor  stem,  and  turns  reddish  in  colour; 
when  dried.  Ar-Razi,  al-Basri  and  Is-haq  ibn  'Imran  call  it 
"  dandruff  of  the  stone  55  ( bahciq  al-hagar  c 3ft  >  lichen).  Its 

best  kind  is  that  which  is  imported  from  Khorassan.  It  occurs 
also  in  our  land,  in  the  east  of  Andalusia  (Spain),  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  round  Saragossa,  but  it  is  not  of  the  same  quality  as  that 
which  is  imported  from  Khorassan.  Our  people  collect  it  when 
it  is  dry.  It  looks  then  a  kind  of  granular  earth  like  chickpeas 
and  is  of  greyish  colour.”  He  then  describes  the  preparation 
of  artificial  wine  with  honey,  water  and  Lecanora-d ust. 

Dawud  (I,  219  foil.)  adds  that  the  bees  like  this  lichen, 
and  that  the  mead  prepared  with  it  is  “  much  more  intoxicating 
than  fermented  drinks.  The  drink  remains  potent  for  a  long 
time.  The  yellow  (lichen)  imported  from  the  Berbers’  country, 
(North  Africa)  is  bad.  Its  best  kind  is  that  which  is  used  for 


preserving  honey  ;  one  drachm  of  it  is  sufficient  for  one  uqiya 
V'  (li  English  ounces).” 

Synonyms  :  Ar.  :  gawz  gundum  (and  corruptions  of 

this  name),  Tchur ’  al-hamdm  zahr  al-hagar  wr  '  v*  o,  shahm 

al-  ard  >  turdb  al-'asal  turbot  al-asal 


bahaq  al-hagar  jrr]  Jr:  (see  above).  For  other  names  see  Issa, 
p.  86.  Pers. :  sMr-zdd  (Schlimmer,  p.  343 ),  jawz  gandum 

gil-gandum  (Abu  Mansur)  ;  Turk. :  same  names  : 

Eng.  :  manna  lichen  ?  ?  Fr.  :  lichen  nutritif,  lichen  comestible  1 
Germ.  :  Manna-Flechte. 


3.  Gaz'  Onyx. 

(Lecl.  No.  482). 

This  a  well-known  stone  ;  it  is  of  two  kinds,  Yemenite  and 
Chinese.  It  is  said  that  if  it  is  worn  mounted  as  a  ring  on  the 
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finger,  it  provokes  any  amount  of  worries  to  the  wearer 
and  causes  him  frightening  dreams.  Pounded,  it  polishes  the 
hyacinth-stone ;  if  carried  suspended  (round  the  neck  of  a 
woman)  it  eases  delivery. 


COMMENTARY 


This  chapter,  much  abridged  by  BH.,  is  abstracted  in  its 
■entirety  from  the  apocryphal  Lapidary  of  Aristoteles  (1).  It  is  an 
agate  formed  of  coloured  layers  of  chalcedony.  It  was  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  cameos,  but  has  no  medicinal  actions 
whatever.  The  above-mentioned  superstitions  regarding  the  stone 
were  repeated  by  all  the  Arabian  and  Persian  medical  authors. 
Dawud  (I,  207)  alone  gives  a  short  description  of  the  mineral 
in  the  following  terms  :  “  It  is  a  veined  stone,  as  if  it  has  eyes 
of  yellow,  white,  red  and  black  colours.  The  shape  of  the  stone 
is  always  oblong,  so  that  people  believe  it  to  come  from  the 
horn  of  a  beast  of  burden.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  a  mineral  in  the 
remotest  part  of  Yemen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ash-Shihrj**^ (2). 
If  pounded  and  sprinkled  (on  a  wound)  it  stops  hoemorrhage 
and  causes  the  growth  of  healthy  granulations. ”  Then  follow 
superstitious  prescriptions  for  its  wearing  as  an  amulet.  The 
ovu;  {onyx)  of  Diosc.  and  Galen  is  gypsum  ;  see  next  chapter. 


Synonyms  :  Ar. :  gaz '  ' aqiq  Yaman  (“Yemenite 

•chalcedony”),  '  aqiq  abyad  ,  hagar  sulaimdm  ^l^j?(3); 

Pers. :  same  names,  and  sang-i-babaqun  dk-o  sang-i-Sulai- 

maniye  ‘G  dk-,  ' aqiq-i-safid  (white  chalcedony  ”), 

yashb  >  yaskm  (all  after  Naficy)  (4),  sang-i-Mahra 
(“  stone  from  Mahra  ”)  (5) ;  Turk. :  same  name  and  tamarli  'aqiq 
(“  banded  chalcedony  ”),  balghami  yeshim  fpi  <j^!> 


(x)  Compare  Ruska,  p.  12. 

(2)  A  sea-port  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  in  the  land  of  Mahra  Of*. 

(3)  Because  it  is  found  in  the  Turoo -Kurdish  district  of  Sulaimaniye. 

(4)  The  two  last  names  seem  to  be  corruptions  of  jaspis  jasper. 

•f5)  In  South- Arabia;  vide  supra  note  2. 
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(“  mucus-coloured  jasper  ”),  balghami  task  l (“(mucus- 
coloured  stone")  (all  Samy)  ;  Eng.,  Fr.  and  Germ.:  onyx;  Fr.  - 
(moreover)  :  agate  rubane. 

224.  Gamast  ,  Amethyst. 

(Lecl.  No.  510). 

The  red  hyacinth-like  ;  if  a  person  drinks  from  a  vessep 
made  of  it,  he  does  not  become  drunk. 


COMMENTARY 


This  chapter  is  probably  abridged  by  BH.,  extracted  from 
one  of  the  numerous  Arabic  Lapidaries.  Compare  the  corres¬ 
ponding  paragraph  of  IB.  translated  by  Leclerc.  Daw  urn 
repeats  IB.’s  quotation  of  Al-Kindi  that  the  best  amethyst  is  found 
in  the  valley  as-Safra  in  the  Higaz  (Arabia).  He  believes 

that  amethyst  is  a  clear  residue  from  the  “  coction  ”  of  much 
sulphur  and  a  little  mercury  from  which  comes  its  red  (violet) 
colour.  There  are  many  superstitious  applications  of  this  harm¬ 
less  kind  of  bluish-violet  variety  of  quartz.  The  Arabic  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Greek  dueduatog  ( amethystos ),  i.e.  “preventing 
drunkenness,  ”  a  name  resulting  from  the  above-mentioned 
superstition.  This  is  the  reason  why  precious  amethvst-cups  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  treasuries  of  Royalties  and  Churches. 


Synonyms  :  Gr. :  dtiedwrog  ( amethystos ) ;  Lat. :  amethvstus 
(Pliny)  ;  Ar.  :  gamast  gamasht  (Dawud)  ;  Pers.  : 

jamast  gamast  karkahan ,  harhahan  c  CjS'S 

(Naficy  II,  57),  lal-i-kabud  cM  (the  same)  ;  Turk.  :  jebel- 
loqum  tdshi  (Handjeri,  Samy)  (x)  ;  Eng.  and  Germ.  : 

amethyst;  Fr.  :  amethyste. 


(J)  The  meaning  of  this  name  is  “  luqum  of  the  mountain.”  Luqum  f  jA 1  (Locoomp 
is  the  gelatinous  sweetmeat  “Turkish  delight  ”  prepared  with  gum-arabic,  fruit  juices  and 
rosy  or  yellowish  dye-stuffs.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  Arabic  (luqum,  plur.  of  luqma  <Jaj 
a  mouthful).  The  Turkish  name  for  amethyst  refers  to  the  transparent  mineral  and  its 
resemblance  to  this  coloured  sweetmeat. 
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335.  Gibsin  Crystalline  Chalk  (Calcium  Sulphate) 

(Lecl.  No.  468). 

It  is  a  stone  which  occurs  in  the  quarries  of  gypsum  (gass 
O^T).  It  is  lamellar,  white  and  transparent.  There  is  a  red  kind 
of  it,  and  there  is  a  third  kind  which  is  a  mixture  of  both.  It 
is  said  that  this  is  nothing  but  real  gypsum. 

Galen  IX  (XII,  213)  :  It  is  desiccative,  glutinous,  clogging^ 
obstructing  and  solidifying. 

Diosc.  V  (116)  :  It  stops  haemorrhages  ;  if  drunk  (with 
water)  it  kills  by  suffocation. 

COMMENTARY 

It  is  evident  from  Gh.’s  description  that  he  means  by  gibsin 
the  Muscovy-glass,  that  transparent  crystalline  form  of  cal¬ 
cium  sulphate  which  is  designated  by  the  Arabic  word  safaihi 
a*9  (lamellar,  laminate).  Calcium  sulphate  in  all  its  forms,  the 
anhydrate  (Ca  S04)  gypsum  (Ca  S04+2H20),  alabaster  and 
Muscovy-glass,  is  very  frequent  in  the  Arabian  and  Egyptian 
deserts  (1).  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  who  described  it  under 
the  name  of  Y'uijjog  (gypsos),  dtaxpacrrQiTqg  Xi&oq  ( alabastntes 
lithos)  and  vou|  [onyx)  which  latter  name  designates  an  ala¬ 
baster-like  calcium  sulphate  and  not  the  silicate  which  was  later 
on  called  by  this  name.  In  Medicine  it  was  sometimes  used  in 
the  form  of  burnt  gypsum  (“  plaster  of  Paris  “)  as  an  haemostatic 
and  against  corneal  leucomata  in  the  eyes. 

Idrisi  (p.  96)  gives  synonyms  for  gypsum  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  but  all  mutilated  by  copyists. 

Ibn  Gazla  calls  gypsum  “white-lead  of  the  plasterers55  ( see 
synonyms). 

Dawud  (I,  204)  gives  a  fantastic  opinion  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  gypsum  (with  mercury,  etc.)  and  calls  it  “a  mar¬ 
ble  of  incomplete  maturity.55 


(i)  Compare  supra  chap.  184  ( bisdq  al-qamar). 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Abu  Mansur  (p.  180)  recom¬ 
mended  gypsum  “  for  fractures  and  wounds/’  whereof  Achundow 
(p.  317)  concluded  that  this  might  be  the  first  mention  of  the 
plaster-bandage  for  fractures.  But  we  think  it  more  likely  to  have 
been  used  as  a  plaster  only,  as  at  that  period  no  other  treatment 
for  fractures  was  known  but  extension  and  application  of  poultices. 

The  Arabic  name  gibsin  is  derived  from  the  Graeco- 

Syriac  gubsin  (see  Brockelmann,  p.  129  a.). 

Synonyms  :  Gr. :  yfupos  (gypsw),  dAa|3aoTQirr]s  ?ddog  ( alabas - 
trites  lithos),  ovut  (onyx)  ;  Lat. :  gypsum,  alabastritis  (Pliny);. 
Ar.  :  gibsin  OyAr,  giss,  gass  cr^,  isfid&g  al-gassasin 

(Jbn  Gazla),  gibs  (Egypt  and  Syria,  modern), 

sharuq  qass  lt2*  ,  qirmidh  Ar\A  (diet,  of  Belot),  kils 

sarug  (Handjeri  III,  130)  ;  Pers.  :  same  names  and 

jatak-i-hindi  (Abu  Mansur,  p.  180),  gatsh  9aj, 

kaj  (Vullers),  dje  (Steingass  and  Hanjeri),  arze  G;'  (*} 
(Naficy  II,  445),  dhak  dW  (Vullers,  Handjeri)  ;  Turk.  : 
jess  jibs  cileki  ( tashi )  Eng.:  gypsum, 

alabaster,  isinglass,  Muscovy  glass,  plaster  of  Paris  ;  Er.  : 
gypse,  platre,  albatre,  miroir  de  Sainte  Marie  ;  Germ.  :  Gibs, 

Alabaster,.  Marienglas,  Fraueneis  ;  Egypt.  :  |  ^  ‘a.t.  (Erman- 
Grapow,  Agyptisches  Worterbuch,  infra  verbum). 

226.  Gubn  Ofr,  Cheese. 

(Lecl.  No.  467). 

Galen  in  De  Alimentis  (VI,  697  foil.)  (2)  :  The  best  cheese 
is  the  fresh  kind,  especially  that  prepared  from  sour  milk;  it  is 
more  palatable  and  better  than  other  kinds  to  the  stomach,  the 
least  difficult  to  digest  and  not  of  a  bad  nature.  The  old  kind, 
on  the  contrary,  is  acrid,  provokes  thirst  and  leads  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  stones  (concretions  in  the  bladder,  etc.). 


(J)  According  to  Steingass  not  plaster,  but  clay  mixed  with  straw. 
(2)  De  Alimentorum  Facultatibus,  book  III,  chapter  17  :  “  On  Cheese.” 
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Diosc.  (II,  71)  :  Fresh  cheese  when  eaten  without  salt  is 
'nourishing,  of  good  odour  and  taste,  healthy  to  the  stomach, 
easily  assimilable  by  the  organs,  increases  the  flesh  and  is  mo¬ 
derately  laxative.  If  boiled,  expressed  and  fried,  it  constipates 
the  bowels  (diarrhoea).  Its  whey  is  very  nourishing  to  dogs. 
The  cheese  made  from  milk  of  mares,  called  ijtjt axr)  (hippake)  is 
of  rancid  smell  but  very  nutritive.  Some  people  call  the  rennet 
of  mares  hippake. 

Another  Author  :  The  cheese  which  is  prepared  by  boiling 
on  fire  is  more  healthy  than  that  prepared  with  rennets,  because 
that  from  the  rennets  is  acrid.  Concerning  al-aqat  which 
isMhe  cheese  prepared  with  sour  milk,  it  has  the  specific  quality 
■of  a  resolvent. 


COMMENTARY 

Nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Arabic  medical  authors  wrote 
long  chapters  on  the  medicinal  and  alimentary  properties  of  the 
different  kinds  of  cheese.  It  would  be  too  long  to  mention  here 
-even  a  fraction  of  them.  IB.,  in  his  chapter,  gives  a  supple¬ 
mentary  note  on  the  application  of  boiled  cheese  for  acute 
arthritis,  according  to  Galen  and  At-Tamimi.  Idrisi  p.  (95),  as 
usual,  records  synonyms  in  ten  languages,  e.g.  “  Latin  ”  qashiu 
(caseo),  “  Frankish  55  furmaj  (fromage)  and  “  Modern  Greek  ” 
(ighriqi  tin  (rupi). 

Dawud  (I,  202)  mentions  that  cheese  was  prepared  not 
only  with  rennets,  but  also  with  other  coagulants,  like  carobs 
(kharnub  Vji/*1)  and  saffron  (qurtum  p^J). 

Synonyms  Gr.  :  tuqqs  (tyros)  ;  Lat.  :  caseus  ;  Ar.  :  gubn 

;  Pers.  and  Turk.  :  panir ,  penir  ;  Eng.  :  cheese  ;  Fr.  : 
fromage  ;  Germ.  :  Kase ;  Copt. :  onAojul  (halom),  which  is  a 
•common  word  for  cheese  used  in  the  vernacular  Arabic  of 
Egypt  today  (hcdum  fA^). 


227.  Gulud  Hides. 

(Lecl.  No.  497). 

Galen  XI  (XII,  342)  :  The  skin  of  a  ram,  if  taken 
immediately  after  skinning  and  put  on  the  place  of  a 
contusion,  is  much  more  useful  than  any  other  treatment. 

Diosc.  II  (2)  :  If  the  skin  of  the  land-urchin  (hedgehog)  is 
burned,  mixed  with  fresh  oil  and  applied  to  alopecia  (da*  ath - 
tha’lab  ^J)  it  cures  it. 

Another  Author  :  The  hide  of  goats  and  kids,  if  skinned 
and  placed  fresh  on  the  place  of  a  snake-bite  extracts  the 
poison.  The  skin  of  a  wolf  is  useful  for  epilepsy,  and  if  bound 
(fol  29  r)  on  the  abdomen  it  relieves  colic.  If  the  skin  of  a 
jackal  (ibn  dwd  ir})  is  suspended  on  (round  the  neck  of)  a 
person  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  he  would  not  shun  water  (not 
become  hydrophobic). 


COMMENTARY 


The  medical  application  of  hides  and  skins  was  discussed 
in  detail  by  all  the  old  authors.  These  discussions  are  full 
of  superstitions  and  are  of  more  interest  to  the  history  cf 
Superstition  than  to  that  of  Medicine.  We  find  it,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  these  beliefs  here. 


Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  bspua  {derma)  ;  Lat.  :  pellis  ;  Ar.  :  gild 
plur.  gulud  ;  Pers.  :  post  ;  Turk.  :  deri  ; 

r\  AAwwy  » - t 

Egypt.  :  [  W  \nm\  Copt.  :  \uoju  (AEgyp.  Worterbuch, 
inf.  verbum).  Eng. :  skin,  hide  ;  Fr.  :  peau  ;  Germ.  :  Haut. 


228.  Gund badhastar  Castor. 


(Lecl.  No.  516). 

Diosc.  (II,  24)  :  xctatopog  ( kastoros )  [  0QX*d  ( orchis )  ]  (x)  it  is 
the  beaver  (2),  an  amphibian  animal.  It  lives,  however,  longer  in 


(1)  The  last  word  is  missing  in  the  Arabic  text. 

(2)  In  the  text  as-sammur  j 1  which  designates  in  reality  the  sable  (Mustela  zibellimi. , 
see  Jayacar,  I,  80)  while  a  Persian-Arabic  name  of  the  beaver  is  al-qunduz  jaJi!!* 


the  water  and  feeds  on  fish  and  crawfish.  Its  testicles  are  tho 
castor,  which  is  useful  against  the  bite  of  (poisonous)  animals,, 
provokes  sneezing,  is  emmenagogue  and  expels  the  embryo  and 
placenta.  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  (this  animal),  if  pursued, 
removes  his  own  testicles  and  throws  them  away,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  he  could  reach  them  because  they  are  attached  (to  his  body)? 
like  those  of  the  pig.  It  is  necessary  to  incise  the  skin  in  order  to 
remove  the  testicles  with  their  membrane  which  contains  a  liquid 
resembling  honey  ;  it  is  then  dried  and  stored. 

Galen  XI  (XII,  337  foil.)  :  it  is  heating,  desiccative,  seda¬ 
tive  and  useful  for  nervous  diseases. 

COMMENTARY 

This  chapter  was  much  abriged  by  RH.  IB  gives  the  full 
length  of  the  quotations  from  Dioscurides  and  Galen,  and 
many  passages  from  the  old  Arabic  authors.  The  zoological 
errors  of  the  old  medical  writers  who  confused  the  beaver  with 
the  common  otter  and  even  with  the  sable,  and  who  thought 
castor  to  consist  of  the  testicles  of  the  animal,  were  not  corrected 
before  the  XVth  century  (1). 

The  drug  castor  consists  of  the  dried  preputial  follicles  of 
the  beaver  ( Castor  fiber  L .)  who  lives  (besides  Canada)  mostly 
in  western  Russia  and  Siberia  (2).  The  large  double  glands  con¬ 
tain,  in  the  fresh  state,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  creamy  substance, 
but  as  they  dry  this  becomes  dark  in  colour.  The  dried  glands 
are  brownish  or  greyish,  pear-shaped  and  from  about  eight  to> 
ten  centimetres  long  (3).  Their  weight  is  from  60  to  120  grams.. 
Because  they  are  frequently  connected  in  pairs,  heavy  and  solid, 
they  have  been  considered  by  the  old  pharmacologists  as  testicles. 
They  contain  a  resinous  matter  and  a  volatile  oil,  which  latter 


(x)  By  the  French  pharmacologist  G.  Rondeletius  of  Montpellier  ( Methodus  d& 
Materia  Medicinali,  etc.;  Patavii,  1556). 

(2)  The  animal  lives  on  vegetable  matter  only. 

(3)  This  description  is  abstracted  from  the  fourth  edition  of  H.  G.  Greenish’s  Text 
Book  of  Materia  Medica  (London,  1924)  p.  551. 


/is  responsible  for  the  characteristic  empyreumatic  and  disagree¬ 
able  odour  of  the  drug.  The  Russian  castoreum,  in  former 
times  the  best,  and  very  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria 
and  dysmenorrhoea,  is  now  rarely  imported  and  has  been 
replaced  by  the  Canadian  drug  (1).  Adulteration  of  the  costly 
substance  was  very  frequent. 

The  Arabic  and  Persian  literature  on  castoreum  is  enormouSj 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  translate  even  a  small  part  of  it.  The 
Arabic  name  gundbddastar  is  a  corruption  of  Persian 

(jund  ^  (i.e.  testicle)  and  bi-dastar  v'-0  <3  (i.e.  beaver). 


Synonyms  :  Gr. :  xaatOQog  oQxig  ( kastoros  orchis ,  i.e.  “  bea¬ 
ver’s  testicle,”  Diosc.),  xaarcQiov  (kastorion,  Galen)  ;  Lat.  3 
castoreum,  testis  fibrinus  (Pliny)  ;  Ar. :  gund-bddastar 
gund-bidastar  (2),  khusd  al-qunduz  is**"?  khusd 

.■ al-quda'a  (Handjeri  I,  346),  khusd  kalb  al-mdi  ts^ 

(u  testicle  of  the  water  dog”)  (Maim.),  khusiyat  al-bahr 
j^}\  (<c  sea-testicle,”  Yullers  II,  1036),  khusiyat  al-gardh 

(Sharaf)  ;  al-fdhisha  (“the  obscene”)  and  al - 

muntina  (“the  stinknig”)  were  popular  names  in  the  Maghrib 
(Maimonides)  ;  Pers.  :  kund-bidastar  -A*0  gund-i-bidastar 
,  jundbidastar  ,  jund-bidast  (Vullers  I, 

532),  khaya-i-sag -i-dbi  <J dE-  (“testicle  of  the  water-dog ”), 
khazmiydn  (Vullers  I,  688),  fajisha  (Vullers 

II,  630,  evident  corruption  of  al-fdhisha  Maim.)  ;  Turk.  : 

same  names  and  qunduz  khayesi  (Avni,  Handjeri, 

Samy)  ;  Eng.  :  castoreum  ;  Fr.  :  castoreum.  ;  Germ.  :  Bibergeil. 


Girri  Eel  or  Sheat-Fish  (Anguilla  or  Silurus). 
(Lecl.  No.  475). 

It  is  supposed  to  be  as-sillawr  jjhJI  in  the  dialect  of  the 

Syrians,  or  al-ankalisij*^^.  Its  name  in  Persian  is  mdr-mdhi 

jU. 


(J)  Castoreum  moscoviticum ,  sibericum  et  canadense. 
(2)  Instead  of  dal  frequently  spelled  with  dhdl  s. 


Ibn  Gulgul  said  that  al-girrith  is  a  long  fish  with 

a  long  smooth  snout.  It  has  no  scales  and  is  common  in 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  it  is  as-silbah 
£-LUI?  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

Galen  X  (XII,  365)  (1)  :  The  faculty  of  its  flesh  is  attractive. 

Diosc.  II  (27)  :  NiAnupog  ( siluros ),  i.e.  al-girri ,  if  fresh,  is. 
nourishing  and  purging  ;  it  purifies  the  lungs  and  beautifies  the 
voice.  If  the  salted  kind  of  it  is  applied  to  the  body,  it  extracts, 
its  thorns  from  deep  tissues. 

COMMENTARY 

There  is  a  confusion  in  this  chapter  between  at  least  three 
species  of  fish.  The  description  of  Dioscurldes  refers  to  the' 
sheat-fish  or  shad  (Silurus  Glanis  L.),  a  European  fish  ;  that  of 
Ibn  Gulgul  to  ash-shihba  —  ujeXiWv  a  Nile- fish  which  has 
a  curved  trunk-like  snout. (2)  The  names  given  by  Gh.  refer  to  the 
eel  (Anguilla  vulgaris  L.).  It  is,  however,  evident  that  Ibn  Gul- 
gul  applies  the  name  girri  or  girrith  to  ash-shilba ,  while  Gh. 
and  all  the  later  Arabic  authors  take  it  as  a  name  of  the  eel 
and  a  synonym  with  ankalis ,  silbdh  and  the  Persian  mar -main 
(“snake-fish”).  Damir!  (Jayakar  I,  81  and  424)  gives  the:e 
and  other  names  as  synonyms  with  girri  or  girrith .(3)  The  name 
sillawr,  obviously  derived  from  Greek  siluros  was  formerly  used 
in  Egypt  and  Syria  to  designate  the  eel ;  in  Syria  its  name  is 
still  sinndr  al-hut  (“  Silurus-fish,  ”  Berggren,  p.  43).. 

In  Egypt,  however,  there  are  fifteen  different  species  of  Silurus 
living  in  the  Nile,  while  Anguilla  vulgaris  more  frequently 
occurs  in  the  stagnant  salty  lakes  of  Lower  Egypt,  especially 


(1)  There  is  no  special  chapter  on  Silurus  in  Galen’s  works. 

(2)  Compare  A.  Boullenger,  The  Fishes  of  the  Nile  (in  Anderson’s  Zoology  of  Egypt) , 
London,  1907,  2  vols.  in-40. 

The  Arabic  names  are  well  explained  in  Amin  Ma'louf,  An  Arabic  Zoological' 
Dictionary  (Al-Muktataf  Press,  Cairo,  1982),  pp.  II,  65,  95,  229  and  266. 

I) amiri  (Jayakar  I.  .SI  and  424)  confuses  girri,  girrith  and  anlcalis,  the  names,  for 
the  eel  and  the  cat-fish,  in  the  same  manner  as  GhIriqI. 

(3)  Traces  of  this  uame  survive  in  the  name  of  another  fish  of  the  genus  Siluridae 
the  Nile-fish  Labeo  niloticus  which  is  called  in  the  Eayyum-Listrict  al-Garriyya 
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in  the  lakes  Manzala  4a*  and  Burullus  The  best  known 

kind  of  slieat  in  the  Nile  is  the  Silurus  electricus  ( ra'&d  y^J). 

IdrM  (p.  94)  says  that  the  cat-fish  {girri)  is  called  in 
Spain  silbdg  and  in  Morocco  nun  {i.e.  “  fish  ”),  and  that 
it  has  no  scales,  and  no  finches.  So  his  description  again  refers 
to  the  eel. 

Dawud  (I,  205  foil.)  gives  a  good  description  of  girri  as 
a  smooth  long  fish  with  a  wide  mouth  ;  he  thinks  that  it  is  called 
in  Egypt  qarmut  ^yj*  and  in  Syria  sillawr.  This  is  quite  correct, 
as  qarmut  is  still  to-day  the  name  of  the  eel-shaped  cat-fish 
{Clarias  or  Silurus  anguillaris )  of  the  Nile. 

Synonyms : 

(a)  Silurus,  sheat-fish  : 

Gr. :  Gi^onpo?  ( siluros ,  Diosc.,  Galen)  ;  Lat. :  silurus  (Plina^); 
Copt.  :  ( shilbeh ).  Ar.  :  girri,  girrith 

(Ibn  Gulgul),  sillawr  (Sharaf),  silbdg  r-LL  (Spain, 

Idrisi),  nun  j y  (Maghrib,  Idrisi)  ;  Pers.  :  same  names  and 
usbula  aLA,  ibdla  -JLI  (both  doubtful,  Naficy,  I,  819)  ;  Turk.  : 
tatli  su  yilan  balighi  J^\,  (j'jUy  Jrlla  (“  sweet-water  snake-fish, 
i.e.  fresh-water  eel,  Samy)  ;  Eng. :  silurus,  sheat-fish,  shad;  Er. : 
silure-chat ;  Germ.  :  Weis,  Nilwels. 

(b)  Anguilla,  eel.  : 

Gr.  :  ey/y^ug  ey yjeikvq  ( engchelys ) ;  Lat. :  anguilla  ;  Ar. :  girri , 
girrith  (Gh.,  Damiri,  Dawud),  ankalis  (Gly 

Damiri),  hankaliz  j 'ankaliz  (Syria,  Berggr.),  sinnar 
al-hut  (ibid.),  samak  hayya  V"  (ibid.),  hanash 

samak  tha'bdn  <^4**  hayyat  al-bahr  ^y,  (Sharaf)  (x), 
qarmut  ^yj  (Egypt,  Dawud),  silbdh  ^4^  (Dozy)  ;  Pers. : 
mdr-mahi  angilis  ;  Turk. :  yilan  balighi  (2) ; 

Eng. :  eel;  Fr. :  anguille;  Germ. :  Aal. 


(x  &  2)  The  meaning  of  most  of  these  names  is:  water-serpent,  sea-serpent,  snake 
fish,  etc.) 
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230.  Garad  ^b*;,  Locust . 

(Lecl.  No.  467). 

Diosc.  II  (52) :  d%Qi8g£  ( akndes ).  If  used  as  a  fumigation 
by  women  it  is  useful  against  dysmicturition. 

Another  Author  :  Eating  locusts  burns  the  blood.  The 
locust  with  a  long  chest  (1),  if  suspended  round  (the  neck  of) 
a  sufferer  from  quartan  fever,  is  useful. 


COMMENTARY 


The  locust  meant  by  Diosurides  is  probably  Acridium 
Aegyptium  L.  or  the  wandering  locust  (. Pachytylus  migratorius  L.), 
because  he  said  that  it  was  a  common  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Leptis  (now  Tripolitania)  in  North  Africa.  Even  in  our  days 
it  is  still  eaten  by  the  Bedouins,  particularly  in  times  of  dearth. 
The  long-necked  or  long-chested  kind  is  probably  identical  with 
the  following  (gukhdhub  Mantis  religiosa  ?). 

All  the  Arabic  authors  speak  in  detail  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  locusts.  Dawud  (I,  206);  e.g .,  declares  the  yellow 
and  fat  locust  to  be  the  most  useful  remedy,  combined  with 
myrtle,  against  dropsy  and  leprosy  ;  its  feet  when  burnt  and 
sprinkled  on  warts  and  skin  diseases,  cure  them. 

Synonyms  :  Gr.  :  dxQig.  ( akris )  ;  Lat. :  locusta ;  Ar. :  garad 

;  Pers.  :  malalch  daba  (Handjeri,  Vullers)  ;  Turk.  : 

chekirge  &  j^r ;  Egypt. :  ^  ^  s'nhm ;  Copt. :  ceameo  ;  (2) 

Eng. :  locust ;  Fr. :  sauterelle,  criquet ;  Germ. :  Heuschrecke, 
Grille ; 


Praying  Mantis  ?  (Mantis  reli- 


231.  Gukhdhub 

giosa  ?). 

(Lecl.  No.  471). 

It  is  the  long  kind  of  locust.  If  burnt  in  an  earthen-pot 
and  its  ashes  sprinkled  on  a  slough  ( dkla  *£'!)  it  is  useful. 


(*)  Both  our  MSS.  read  “  the  long  old  ”  locust. ;  IB’s  reading  as  given  above  is 

probably  more  correct. 

(2)  In  Hebrew  sal‘am 


COMMENTARY 


IB.  quoted  this  short  paragraph  of  Gh.  without  saying  what 
kind  of  drug  was  gukhdhub  ;  therefore  Leclerc  was  nor  able  to 
identify  it.  Dam!ri  ( Jayakar  I,  403)  says  about  it :  “  Al-gukhdab 
plural  gakhadib  :  a  species  of  locust  of  green 

colour,  having  long  legs,  etc.”  We  think  that  it  is  the  long¬ 
chested  or  long-necked  locust  mentioned  in  the  above  chapter? 
and  probably  identical  with  Mantis  religiosa  L .,  an  orthopterous 
locust-like  insect,  which  is  frequent  in  the  Mediterranean  regions. 
In  Egypt  it  is  called  abu  sildh  armigerous  ”)  on  account 

of  its  large  spinous  forelegs  with  which  it  catches  its  prey. 

As  to  Synonyms  we  were  not  able  to  find  any  in  the 
dictionaries  of  medieval  Oriental  languages.  The  name  for 
Mantis  religiosa  is  in  English  :  praying  mantis,  in  French  : 
mante  precheuse,  in  German  :  Gottesanbeterin. 
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